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A Message to Southern Merchants 


Money MAY be “‘the root of all evil,’’ but let a 
man say he doesn’t care anything about MONEY and 
somebody’s more than apt to put him in the Annanias 
Club or think him crazy. 

So, let’s apenly and frankly admit to one another 
that we are after the money—provided we can get it 
honestly. 

If this is agreed upon—let’s get down to business. 

The greatest single force in this country today is 
PUBLICITY. Before it, criminals shrink into the 
shadows and honest men come out to see and be seen. 
Only that which is good can live in the white light of 
publicity. That which is bad will spoil. 





The advertisers in The Progressive Farmer are the 


livest, best manufacturers in the country—men who 


have come out into the white light of publicity and. 


who have stood its scorching heat without wilting. 





In good times and in bad they have made products— 


that have stood the test and they have had the cour- 


age to spend their hard-earned money to tell the peo- | 


ple that their products are good. And, what is better 
still, they have KEPT THEIR WORD to the people 
and given them value received. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER will not accept a 
fake advertisement for man or beast or fowl, and we 
KNOW that each and every manufacturer in our pa- 
per will do exactly what he claims. 


They are spending big money in our paper to cre- 
ate a desire in the minds of the farmers of the South 
(your customers) to go into YOUR store and ASK for 
their goods. They are, therefore, CREATING BUSI- 
NESS FOR THEIR DEALERS. 


We bespeak for these good people your liberal pat- | 


ronage and unhesitatingly commend them to you as 
reliable. What’smore, we GUARANTEE you against 
fraud if you deal with them as advertisers in The 
Progressive Farmer, and so state when making your 
trades. 


Our readers — FAITH in the advertising in The 
Progressive Farmer and go through our advertising 
columns and select what they need and want just as 
YOUR customers shop in YOUR store—knowing that 
they will get a ‘‘square deal.’’ 


Your profits depend upon your sales; for sales 
ONLY can create profits. In these days the ADVER- 
TISED lines are the ready, quick sellers. 


Follow the line of least resistance and handle those 
goods for which there is a demand. ° It will keep your 
stock fresh and clean, your clerks busy and BRING 
NEW CUSTOMERS INTO YOUR STORE. 


To those merchants who are interested in the ad- 


vertised lines of merchandise, we will gladly send free: °"!y tell how to 


a complete list of manufacturers who advertise in The | 
Progressive Farmer. Write for it today. 
and a valuable reference. 


It’s free 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





THEPROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
ee BEGARDING & ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
To UTHER OFFICE. ENTER: SECO SS MA’ AT og POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 187! 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
In United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, Hawaiian and 


Philippine Islands, $1 per year; 50 cents, 6 months; 3 months, 25 cents, 
Canada, $1.50 per year; all other foreign countries, $2 per year. 











YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT. 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip om page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly Corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within "one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $250 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber "must say when writing each advertiser: 











“t am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
alweys address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











BIG REFERENCE SPECIAL NEXT WEEK 





This issue will positively contain the greatest assemblage 
of agricultural facts and figures ever put together in one num- 


ber of any farm paper. 


You can’t afford to miss it. 











BUSINESS TALKS 


For Farmers and Farmers’ Wives 








DON’T WAIT—ORDER EGGS AND | 
POULTRY NOW 


UR Poultry Special last week 

should have convinced the most 
sceptical that there is money in 
poultry and that the only way to get 
this money is by raising pure-bred 
fowls. 

It is no longer the goose that lays 
the golden egg, but at the present 
prices of eggs and poultry the plain 
barnyard hen is also laying golden 
eggs—that is, if she has quality 
blood in her. 

Don’t depend on scrub hens, but re- 
solve this year to select one good 
breed and bring out all its best qual- 
ities, take good care of the fowls, and 
reap the reward. 

If you have not already done so, 
| sit down right now with our Poultry 
| Special of last week and order a 
pure-bred cock and hen, or a sitting 
of eggs. Don’t wait too late to make 
the start, but order today. 








MAKE USE OF OUR ADVERTISERS 


T’S a frequent remark among our 
readers that The Progressive 
Farmer would be worth the price to 
any wide-awake farmer if we gave 





him nothing but our advertising, and 


advertiser can give only a hint of 
what he has in an ordinary sized ad- 
vertisement, and to get the full ben- 
efit of our advertising columns, a 


price lists. 


contain excellent gardening hints. 
An implement catalog will probably 
tell you just what you have wanted 





to know about that improved harrow 
| or riding cultivator or sulky plow. A 
| catalog of spraying outfits may not 
manipulate’ the 
sprayer but how to mix spraying ma- 
terial and when to spray. 


| of a stump puller or manure spread- 
er or traction plow or an incubator, 
will perhaps supply just the informa- 
tion you have wanted as to cost and | 


the supervision and guarantee that | 
go along with it. « 
We believe this is true. But an 


subscriber must send for catalogs and | 


A seed catalog, for example, will | 


A catalog | 


method of operation. By getting four 
or five automobile catalogs and 
learning their relative merits for 
yourself instead of depending solely 
on what some agent tells you, you 
may save enough to pay your Pro- 
gressive Farmer subscription for a 
hundred years. 


In a hundred other ways, our ad- 
vertisers stand ready to help you if 


| you will only make use of them. If 


every subscriber would keep a quar- 
ter’s worth of postal cards always on 
hand ready to ask for information 
whenever he wished it, he could al- 


| most double the value of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer to him. 





NOTICE 


E LACK three (3) copies Janu- 

ary 25, 1913, issue and three (3) 
copies September 13, 1913, issue 
for our office files. We shall be glad 
to give a six-months subscription or 
credit on old subscription, for the 
first three of each of these issues 
reaching us. Address File Clerk, 
care Progressive Farmer. 








A WORD OF CAUTION 


The Progressive Farmer has a large 
force of traveling and local subscrip- 
tion solicitors and we always appre- 
ciate any courtesies shown them. 


Our regular agents, however, are 
always provided with our official 
printed and numbered receipt blanks - 
and cards of authority, 





DO NOT PAY MONEY ito agents 
that are not provided with our regu- 
lar printed receipts and proper cre- 
dentials, as they are invariably 
frauds, 

This rule holds good with persons 
claiming to represent any publication. 
We know of no reputable publishing 
company that does not supply its au- 
thorized agents with regular receipts, 
with the name of the publication 
printed on them and also with cre- 
dentials—or letters of authority—and 
no honest agent will be offended if 
you ask him to show you his cre- 
dentials. 

NEVER PAY MONEY to an agent 
that is using plain receipt blanks that 
anyone can buy at a store. 

NEVER PAY MONEY to agents 
that offer clubs with daily papers or 
high-priced magazines for a nominal 


amount—they are invariably frauds, 
and you will probably never receivé 
anything. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 





By TAIT BUTLER 








Value of Certain Feeds 


READER .asks for .the feeding 

value of the following feeds: 
Cowpea hay, corn stover, shucks, 
wheat straw, corn. meal, cottonseed 
and. cottonseed meal. Also feeding 
value of “green grass in summer— 
just common grass.” 

The value of these feeds will vary 
according to their quality, the ani- 
mals to be fed and the combination 
of feeds that is used. We, therefore, 
can give no definite comparison of 
their feeding values except to give 
below the digestible nutrients and the 
water and ash in 100 pounds of each: 























Water Ash Protein Bn ee all Fats 
CowPay|10.7 Ibs.| 7.5 Ibs. |10.8 1bs.|38,6 Ibs. |1-10 Ibs. 
= saver |22.8 “la9 “118 “laos “ loo “ 

(corn)|10,01 “| 3.4 “| 1.0 “ I54.0 “| 0.28 “ 
Wheat “ ‘“ Pe pm 
wen 9.6 ‘| 4.2 0.8 35.2 0 40 

bran}i1.9 “ | 5.8 ‘* [11.9 “1420 “| 2.50 ‘ 
ormmeall 15.0 | 1.4 “| 61 “ le43 “| 3.50 “ 
Cottmediio.3 “| 3.5 “ [12.5 “ [30.0 * |17.90 “ 
Cottcneall 7.0 “166 ‘(97.2 “ lo1.0 “| 9.€0 “ 
Pastwass80.0 “|2.3 “125 “ lto1 “| 0.50 “ 
The above figures do not agree 


with the ‘‘books,’’ especially as re- 
gards the water in corn stover and 
corn shucks. Henry in ‘‘Feeds and 
Feeding” gives the water content of 
field cured corn stover as 40.5 per 
cent and that of corn husks as 50.9 
per cent. 

These may be correct statements 
for Northern conditions, where the 
corn ripens so late in the season that 
it does not dry out like it does in the 
South, during our late, dry falls. The 
estimate of water in these two feeds, 
in the above table, is taken from 
Southern analyses of these materials. 


What is known as “just common 


grass’’ in the South, will probably, 


not rate as high in nutritive value as 
the pasture grass given in our table; 
but good Southern pasture mixtures, 
like Bermuda grass and Japanese 
clover, will certainly measure up to 
the standard given. 





Probably a Waste of Feed 


READER says he has a “‘Holstein 

heifer, just two years old, with 
her first calf, now four weeks old. 
She gives a little over three gallons 
of milk per day on a ration of three 
pounds cottonseed meal, six pounds 
bran, six pounds beet pulp and six 
pounds of corn with peavine hay for 
roughage.”’ 

Our reader thinks this heifer is not 
giving the milk she should because 
“her mother has a record of over nine 
gallons per day,’’ and he wants sug- 
gestions relative to her feeding. 

A two-year-old heifer, just four 
weeks after the birth of her first calf 
that gives ‘‘a little over three gallons 
of milk per day” is not doing very 
badly; but her ration is a heavy one 


for a cow giving that quantity of 
milk. She is receiving 21 pounds 


daily of cottonseed meal, beet pulp, 
bran and corn, or nearly seven- 
eighths of a pound of concentrates 
for a pound of milk produced. This 
is too high feeding, and we are sur- 
prised that this heifer will consume 
sO much and remain in good condi- 
tion so soon after calving. Assuming 
that this heifer eats as much as 15 
pounds of cowpea hay daily, she is 
getting about 4.17 pounds of digest- 
ible protein daily, whereas 2.5 pounds 
to 2.75 pounds should be ample for a 





cow giving three gallons of milk, 
even though we allow a liberal ration 
in order to provide against the 
growth and development of her body 
being retarded. 

One part of cottonseed meal and 
two parts each of wheat bran, dried 
beet pulp and corn, with peavine hay 
should make a good ration, but we 
believe that less than 21 pounds of 
such a grain mixture daily will prove 
more economical and better for a 
heifer giving a little over three gal- 
lons of milk per day. Silage, or other 
succulent roughage, would improve 


commercial fertilizers generally pay 
in the locality it is probable they will 
pay on the oat and pea crops. 

We suggest using phosphoric acid 
for both the oats and peas and nitro- 
gen on the oats. To supply the phos- 
phorie acid for both crops we would 
put out broadcast or with the seed 
drill at or before sowing the oats 
from 300 pounds to 500 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate. To supply 
nitrogen to the oats we would use 75 
pounds to 125 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre as a top dressing, scat- 
tered broadcast when the oat plants 
are dry and not later than four or 
five weeks after the oats are sowed, 
provided they are sowed as late as 
the middle of February. 

The acid phosphate should cost 
from $2.25 to $3.75 per acre, accord- 
ing to the amount used and the ni- 


used, but if as much nitrogen is ap- 
plied as is removed in the oat crop 
and leached from the soil, and as 
much phosphoric acid applied as is 
removed in both the oat and pea 
crops the productiveness of the soil 
is likely to be increased slightly for 
the following crop, from the nitrogen 
gathered from the air by the pea crop 
and left in the soil in the stubble and 
roots. 


A crop of 25 bushels of oats will 
remove about 23 pounds of nitrogen 
from the soil if grain and straw are 
both removed, ‘and to provide for this 
and the nitrogen leached from the 
soil probably 40 pounds of nitrogen 
should be applied in commercial fer- 
tilizers to insure keeping up the ni- 
trogen supply. It will require a ton 
of peavine hay, 600 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, or 260 pounds of nitrate 





LABOR-SAVING MACHINES WE MUST NOT OVERLOOK 





N STUDYING the 

problems of farm 
machinery and its eco- 
nomical management 
we must not overlook 
the necessity for that 
most fundamental of 
all farm machines-- 
the heavy, capable 
draft animal. Steam 
and gasoline tractors 
are all well enough in 
their place, but it is a 
far cry from the one, 
two and’ three-horse 
farmer to the big grain 
farms of several hun-~* § 
dred acres that afford 
the best opportunities 
for the tractor to show 
its worth in breaking, 
harrowing and _ seed- 
ing the land and har- 
vesting and threshing 
the crop. It is possi- 
ble that in time a trac- 
tor of three or four 
horse power will come, 
with which both break- 


be materially increased. 





A PAIR THAT CAN DO THE JOB. 


ing and cultivation may be done. But in the meantime we Southern farmers of few acres must address ourselves, with 
the means available, to the problem of accomplishing with the greatest economy the work to be done. 

Unquestionably the South is deficient in adequate draft animals; we not only need more horse power, but we need strong- 
er, more efficient horse power. Many times has The Progressive Farmer impressed this fact, and we expect to do so many 
times again; for we consider that in the correction of this deficiency lies one of the means by which our farm profits may 
Good machinery is a great adjunct to profitable farming, but to be most effective it must be 
accompanied by the best type of machine in the form of blood, bone and muscle. So, in planning our purchases of im- 


proved plows, harrows, seeders and cultivators, let us not forget to plan also for bigger, better work stock, to be had through 
better care, better breeds and better feed. 








the ration, but we know of nothing 
else that is Ifkely to do so. One 
pound of grain should be sufficient 
for every two and a haif to three 
pounds of milk produced daily. 





We Cannot Afford to Buy Commer- 
cial Nitrogen to Build up Soil Fertility 


READER writes as follows: ‘I 

have a piece of land that was 
planted in corn and soy beans last 
year, making about 20 bushels of 
corn per acre. I want to sow to Burt 
oats and follow the oats with cow- 
peas and take both these crops off the 
land. Should I use any fertilizer on 
the oats and peas? If so how much, 
what kind and what willit cost? By 
using the fertilizer will the land be 
improved?” 

If the crops of corn and soy beans 
grown last year were removed it is 
probable that a fertilizer will benefit 
the sats and probably prove profit- 
able if judiciously used. Land that 
grows only 20 bushels of corn per 
acre is in need of something and if 


trate of soda from $2 to $3 per acre. 
This will make a cost of from $4.25 
to $6.75 per acre for fertilizers for 
both crops and the increase in yield 
should pay a profit on that expendi- 
ture, although it must be admitted 
that such crops do not respond to 
commercial fertilizers like cotton and 
some other crops. 


Land will not be much improved 
by’ removing two crops a year and 
putting back only a small amount of 
commercial fertilizer. Such a system 
is not good farming. Land that will 
produce only 20 bushels of corn per 
acre should have the cowpeas turned 
under and then it would only be nec- 
essary to use the acid phosphate. Qr 
the oats and cowpeas should be fed, 
the manure carefully saved and re- 
turned to the land. In this case, the 
application of acid phosphate is likeiy 
to prove more profitable than when 
used with other commercial fertil- 
izers. 

As to whether the fertility of the 
land will be increased by the use of 
commercial fertilizers on the o*t and 
pea crops will depend on the amount 


of soda to supply that amount of ni- 
trogen. 

This crop of oats and one and a 
half tons of cowpea hay will together 
remove about 25 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid from the soil and to re- 
place this and maintain the supply in 
the soil it will be necessary to use 
around 200 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate. These two crops will 
also remove around 70 pounds of pot- 
ash from an acre and to replace this 
will require about 140 pounds of” 
muriate of potash. These crops will 
also remove some lime, so it is easy 
to see, if we are going to remove two 
crops a year, we must be liberal with 
our fertilizers if we expect to keep up 
the fertility of the land. In fact, 
building up and maintaining soil fer- 
tility with commercial fertilizers is 
rather a slow or a very expensive 
method. We may have to buy phos- 
phorus, no matter what cropping’ 
system we follow; but that is cheap, 
if we gather the nitrogen from the 
air with legumes and keep up the 
humus supply by turning under le- 
gumes or stable manure. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








VALUABLE: IMPLEMENTS FOR 
THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


How Land Rollers, Fanning Mills, 
Planters, Cultivators and Mowing 
Machines May be Used to Save Ex- 
pensive Labor 
ERY few farmers in the South 

seem to appreciate the value of a 
good roller in the preparation of the 
soil, especially in getting land ready 
for the fall sowing of small grains. 
A good roller not only compacts the 

soil, but fines the clods. A smooth 

roller should never be used on hill 
land that is inclined to wash, as it 
will leave loose places for the water 
to get into. But I have used a roller 
that overcomes this difficulty. It was 
made of a series of fluted steel rings 
about three inches wide each turning 
loosely on the same axle. These 

Tings sink into every inequality of 

the soil and leave the surface looking 

as though a drill had gone over it. 

Another farm implement that is 

not used as it should be is a good fan- 
ning mill for the cleaning of grain. 
This is especially valuable in the 
cleaning of oats and wheat for seed, 
so that only the heaviest and plump- 
est seed will be sown. A good fan- 
ning mill will take out of the oats all 
the light cheat seed, and your oats 
will not “‘turn to cheat’’ if there are 
no cheat seed sown. A friend of 
mine in Maryland has a fanning mill 
arranged in the second story of his 
granary, and he made three grades 
of the wheat, coming down to the 
lower floor in three chutes. Down 
one come the trash and lightest 
grain and weed seed, which are uscd 
for the chickens. Down the next 
chute comes the medium milling 
wheat, and down the third chute 
comes the heaviest of the wheat, 
which is used for seed. This farmer 
found that some people were buying 
his milling wheat and using it for 
seed, and he stopped selling any of 
this except to millers, and never sells 
any but the heaviest for seed, as he 
has made a reputation for his seed 
wheat, and does not want it injured 
by farmers sowing the lighter zrain. 
This same man has a home-made 
grader for corn which allows all the 
small and misshapen grain to go 
through, and retains the corn of uni- 
form size, so that the corn planter 
will drop it uniformly and only the 
best grains, and he makes nearly 100 
bushels of corn an acre all over his 
fields. Another friend has made an 
improvement on an implement for 
cutting down corn. Up in Pennsyl- 
vania and northern Maryland they 
cut corn with a long-bladed knife 
like the machete of the Cubans, and 
this leaves a tall, sharp-pointed stub- 
ble dangerous to the legs of mules. 
This man had small-blade steel hoes 
made from an old cross-cut saw 
blade, with eyes that set the blade at 
right angles to a short handle. The 
blade is well sharpened and with it 
he can cut the corn stalks right off at 
the ground and leave no high stub- 
ble. 

One of the most useful garden im- 
plements now sold is a five-tooth cul- 
tivator with curved steel shanks at- 
tached to the ordinary hoe handle. 
With this one can cultivate narrow 
rows in the garden, working back- 
wards and cultivating the crops bet- 
ter than with the wheel cultivator. 
used by many’ This costs only a dol- 
lar and I find it the handiest of gar- 
den cultivators 

On the farm the cotton planter can 
Save a great deal of labor by using 
the dropping planter that spaces the 
seed in the rows, and does away with 
hand chopping. In these days of la- 
bor scareity we have got to study the 
use. of implements, that mules or 
ho~ses may replace the costly man 
power. 


In one day’s ride I noticed a great 
difference in this respect. I rode 
from Wilmington, Delaware, down 
the Peninsula to Cape Charles, Va. 
On the beautiful and well farmed 
lands in the upper part of Delaware I 
saw men riding on two-row cultiva- 
tors over clean fields of flourishing 
corn. As I came southward in lower 
Delaware and Maryland, I saw them 
going through the rows with one- 
horse cultivators, doing twice the hu- 
man labor that the men farther up 
were doing, and doing it on foot, 
while the others were riding. When 
I reached the Virginia counties I saw 
them going through the corn rows 
with one-horse turning plows, barring 
off the corn to be later thrown back 
and the middles plowed out with two 
more furrows, doing nearly six times 
the man labor that the farmers in 
the upper counties were doing, and 
doing poorer work. 

Then I shave seen farmers going 
through the corn and cotton fields in 
laying by the crops with a turning 
plow or sweep, piling the soil to the 
rows to dry out, when they could 


nure to make what they call compost, 
and then dribbling this diluted ma- 
nure in the rows to make cotton, 
when they would have gotten better 
results from the manure by loading 
it on a manure spreader as fast as 
made and then driving off and leav- 
ing it where the plant roots would 
find it. I have seen otherwise good 
farmers leading manure in wagons 
and then forking it off in little piles 
to be handled again, thus handling 
the manure three times when one 
handling would have sufficed and 
given better results from a more uni- 
form distribution with the manure 
spreader. I have seen farmers strip- 
ping the leaves from their corn while 
the green ears stuck straight up 
ready for the food the leaves were 
getting from the air, and making less 
corn by this labor, while what the 
corn lost would have paid for all the 
fodder. 


I have seen men every year chop- 
ping down the rank growth of open 
ditch banks by hand, when the labor 
thus ‘spent would in a, little while 
have put tiles in the ditches and given 
them clear fields and no bushes to 
clean and no ditches to dig out every 
year. And I have seen them digging 
out ditches and piling the earth in a 
dam alongside to keep the water out, 
when a horse scoop would have 
sloped the ditch banks and made even 
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feet apart and eight or ten inches in 
the ro The vrop ‘can be dug any 
time in fall and winter whenever tlie 
demand is good. The best variety is 
the Maliner Kren. 


Growing Cantaloupes 
INTEND to plant 10 or 12 acres in 
cantaloupes, and would like to 

know where to buy the seed, how to 
prepare, fertilize and cultivate, and 
where to sell.”’ : 

Where I live there are thousands 
of acres planted in cantaloupes. The 
ground was plowed in December and 
the furrows run out five feet apart, 
and filled half full of stable manure, 
This lies till planting time in April, 
and then about 1,000 pounds an acre 
of a high-grade fertilizer is applied 
on the manure and furrows thrown 
over from each side. The ridges are 
slightly flattened and the seed drilled 
in in a continuous row. After a 
stand is sure the plants are thinned 
to 18 inches and then a little nitrate 
of soda is scattered around each hill, 
and the plants worked clean till the 
vines cover the rows. The cucumbers 
are grown in the same way. As the 
fruit makes, crimson clover seed are 
sown over the entire field to makea 
winter cover. The variety mainly 
planted is the Eden Gem strain of 
the Rocky Ford. They are shipped in 





ARE YOU COMPETING W 


WORK FOR YOU? 


ITH A MACHINE, OR ARE YOU MAKING IT. 





F IS is an age of 
machinery on the 
farm, and the farmer 
who attempts to do his 
farm work with inad- 
equate machinery 
must remember that 
he is competing with 
farmers who are re- . 
ducing the cost of pro- 
duction by using good 
implements. If -he, 
with his crude labor, 
continues to compete 
with a machine, he © 
will soon be forced to & 
reduce his standard of © 
living. 


—Prof. J. O. Morgan. 
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A TWO-LEVER DISK HARROW AT WORK 











have retained the needed moisture by 
level and shallow cultivation; and I 
have seen them hilling tobacco with 
hand hoes when the same level culti- 
vation would have given better re- 
sults. 

I have seen hundreds in the South 
seratching over red hills with a bull- 
tongue or a one-horse plow, about 
three inches deep, and then wonder- 
ing why their lands washed so badly, 
even with terraces, when in fact the 
only way for the summer floods to go 
was down hill, since no deep loosen- 
ing of the soil had been done to re- 
tain the water, and the best terraces 
will not stop the washing when the 
hard subsoil is only three inches 
down. The subsoil plow, following in 
the same furrow with a good two or 
three-horse plow, will do much to 
stop washing. To the farmer on the 
red hills the subsoil plow is an im- 
portant implement, while useless to 
the man on the level sandy soils of 
the coast plain. 

I have seen farmers allowing sas- 
safras and persimmon bushes to grow 
all summer and then because they 
were told that the dark of the moon 
in August was the time to kill bushes» 
go over the land chopping them off by 
hand when, if they had run the 
mower over them when just starting, 
and kept them mown off, the mowing 
machine would have destroyed them. 
Pastures grow up in sprouts and 
briers simply because the mowing 
machine is not used as it should be. 

I have seen farmers laboriously 


hauling a lot of earth from the fence 
corners and mixing it with their ma- 


with the open ditches better condi- 
tions and better crops. 

In short, we see farmers in every 
direction complaining of the scarcity 
of labor and then using many times 
more human labor than would be 
needed if they used more horsepower 
and better implements. 





Horse Radish 


) Beg thinking of planting an acre 
in horse radish, and would like 
what information you can give on 
the subject, when to plant, distance 
apart, depth, method of planting, 
when harvested and how cured? Will 
frost injure it?’’ 

Horse radish is grown from cut- 
tings of the smaller side roots. It is 
very commonly planted between the 
rows of an early truck crop, for in- 
stance between early cabbage. Holes 
are made with a crow bar and the 
cuttings dropped in and the crop has 
possessien of the ground after the 
cabbage are cut. The roots are dug 
and trimmed any time in the late 
fall and winter, for they do not mind 
any amount of freezing. ‘he trim- 
mings are made into cuttings for the 
next season and buried for the win- 
ter. The trimmed roots are shipped 
and sold by the ton. To make good 
horse radish roots the soil must be 
deep and very rich. No stable ma- 
nure should be used, as it will tend 
to make the roots forked, but heavy 
applications of high-grade fertilizers 
will be needed, no matter how rich 
the soil may naturally be. In plant- 
ing the crop alone, plant in rows two 





crates holding 45 cantaloupes. No 
one here ships on this account except 
the largest growers, who can load 
one or more cars daily. Most of the 
growers sell to buyers at the stations 
or ship through the Produce Ex- 
change, which has traveling agents 
in all the Northern cities taking or- 
ders for car loads. Hence a man 
working alone will be badly handi- 
capped in freights and having to ship 
to commission men, and it is out of 
my power to advise you about the 
selling. You can get the seed from 
any reliable seed house in Norfolk, 
Richmond or Baltimore. 





Budding ; Peach Trees 


OW are young peach trees bud- 

ded?” 

The nurserymen sow seed of the 
peaches in. the fall in rows, with @ 
drill made for the purpose. The next 
summer, generally in August, shoots 
from bearing trees dre taken, and the 
leaves clipped off so as to leave the 
leaf staik as-a handle. The buds are 
then cut out in a shield shaped piece, 
a half inch of bark above and below 


the bud. Then an incision is made it 
the seedling tree just above the 
ground, cutting the bark in a T- 


shaped manner. The two flaps are 
turned aside and the bud slipped in 
under the bark and tied. After the 
bud has gotten hold, the ties are cut, 
and the bud remains dormant till the 
following spring. Then the top of 
the seedling is cut off and the bud 
trained up to make the future tree. 
The trees are ready for the orchard 
after one summer’s growth. 
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UNCLE JOHN JOINS THE CAVALRY FARMERS’ BRIGADE 


The Latest Version of *“‘New Lives for Old” 





EARS to me,” said Uncle John 
P one winter morning, ‘‘that these 
‘ere new-fangled notions oughta 
have a limit some’eres. So fur ez 
this corn club business, an’ agricul- 
tural schools and expeeryment sta- 
tions is concerned, I don’t take no 
stock in ’em; an’ furthermore, Lindy, 
J] think that young school teacher out 
at ol’ Union School had better be 
*tendin’ to his business, ’stead o’ run- 
nin’ ‘round here tryin’ to org’nize 
what he calls ‘corn clubs.’ Shucks! I 
done forgot more about corn raisin’ 
than that saphead’ll ever learn. Be- 
sides we’re bein’ taxed to death to 
pay him a big salary, an’ I fur one 
am in favor of makin’ him stick to 
his knittin’.”’ 
This tirade of Uncle John’s came 
as a result of the young teacher’s 
hearing of what boys’ corn clubs 
were doing in other sections of the 
State and his attempt to organize a 
club in the local school. Uncle John's 
youngest boy, a bright lad of 16, had 
become as enthusiastic over the idea 
as the teacher, and his importunities 
to be allowed to join had provoked 
the outburst of the old man. More- 
over, the lad had somehow heard of 
the State Agricultural College, and 
had had the temerity to ask his 
father to send him there in order that 
he might learn something of “sure 
enough, up-to-date farming.’’ But to 
Henry’s pleadings the old man had 
turned a deaf ear, vowing that all 
such schools were ‘‘sink holes fur the 
people’s money, an’ wa’n’t doin’no- 
body no good.” 
* 
EW better men lived in Jones 
County than Uncle John Smith. 
As a lad near the close of the Civil 
War he had joined Forrest’s Cavalry, 
and carried with pride a limp and a 
scar where a bullet had cut through 
the muscles of his leg. He loved to 
tell of the days when, as a young cav- 
alryman, ‘‘we licked them Yankees.”’ 
It was his boast that one mounted 
soldier was the equal of three on 
foot, and he often declared, in ‘his 
war-time reminiscences, that “if we’d 
a had a few more Forrests an’ a few 
more cavalry regiments, there would- 
n’t a been no Appomattox.” 

But with all Uncle John’s fighting 
blood, the toil and hardships of re- 
construction days almost broke his 
spirit. As a boy, his impressions had 
been of a prosperous, progressive 
neighborhood, blessed with a fair 
share of wealth; as a man, he came 
back to a county most of whose 
young men were dead and whose 


homes were in ruins. The best of us 
inevitably become a part of all we 
know and experience, and the note of 
drear pessimism pervading every- 
thing gradually sapped Uncle John’s 
prcgressiveness. For many years he 
had struggled doggedly with 


season was good, his work was equal- 
ly good, and he emerged in the fall 
with a yield of 90 bushels on one acre 
and a prize in the shape of a modern, 
riding cultivator, that -cultivated a 
row at a through. 

Uncle John’sepessimism had had a 
rude shock, but he wasn’t ready to 
give up. 

‘Nothin’ but an accident,” he said, 
“an’ IT never will believe there’s any- 
thing to what they call these govern- 


(5) 
had, for one cause or another, resuit- 
ed in failure, and he was openly skep- 
tical of the value of anything new. 
But he was again doomed to disap- 
pointment. Henry had made a date 
with the county agent, and the latter 
was on hand to help him start. After 
some little difficulty in making the 
adjustments everything was in order, 
and Henry gave his corn a good cul- 
tivation in just one-fourth the time it 
had taken him the year before. Uncle 
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stumpy fields, adverse seasons and 
low prices, falling behind one year 
and barely breaking even the next. 

His greatest pride lay in his 
three boys, two of whom had long 
ago left for the neighboring city, 
where they had done well in their 
professions. 

“The other boys is a-doin’ well, F 
Henry, and the best thing you can 
do is to learn to be a doctor or 
lawyer yourself, and git outen 
here to where you 
can do sump’n. They 
ain’t nothin’ here 
fur you-—-I know 
that, fur I’ve tried 
fur 40 years to find 
a livin’ an’ I don’t 
believe it’s here. Me 
an’ your ma’ll soon 
be gone, boy, an’ the 
best hope I can have 
fur you is ’at you 
don’t have the hard 


life we have had.’ 
* * * 


































UT Henry was insistent that he be 
allowed to join the corn club, at 
least that he might see whether there 
was anything in it. ‘It don’t cost 
nothin’, Dad,’’ said he, ‘‘an’ I believe 
I can raise aS much corn on an acre 
as any o’ the rest o’ the fellers. I'd 
love to try, anyway, an’ I might get 
one o’ them prizes.” 

Finally, backed by his mother, his 
entreaties availed, and the old man 
grudgingly gave his consent. 

“With that  sap-headed = school 
teacher and that galoot they call the 
de-monstration agent a-tryin’ to tell 
you how to raise corn, it shore is a 
case of the blin’ a-leadin’ the blin’,’’ 
said Uncle John; ‘‘but I guess ex- 
perience is the only way you’ll learn 
any sense ‘bout sich things.’’ 

ee 
PRING came on apace, and young 
_ Henry’s corn was planted early 


THE PLODDING, WEARY FOOT SOLDIER 


ment and expeeryment station meth- 
ods. I been a-farmin’ fur 40 years— 
way ’fore them feliers wuz born—an’ 
I know. As fur that crazy contraption 
of a plow you got, I want you to keep 
it outen my. sight. Fust thing any- 
body knows, you'll be a-goin’ to mill 
on it,” 





* * * 
UT the next spring Uncle John in- 
terposed no objection when Henry 
again wanted to join the club, and 
even assented in a negative sort of 
way when a pig club was added to 
Henry’s list. 

What gave Uncle John most pleas- 
ure was the fun he anticipated when 
Henry hitched up his riding cultivat- 
or for the first time. Most of the in- 
novations in the form of improve- 
ments and labor-saving devices that 





on a mellow, fertile seed bed. The had come into his rather hard life 
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DASHING CAVALRYMAN 








John was amazed at a machine that 
did the work four times as fast and 
better than he and his Georgia stock, 
but hated to say so. 
ese & 

WERK later, Saturday afternoon, 

Henry had arranged to give his 
corn its second working. As he fin- 
ished his second round, sitting proud- 
ly on his cultivator, his father ap- 
peared. 

“Henry, if you don’t mind, I believe 
your ol’ dad@’ll try her a round. You 
go git some water, while I see how I 
like it.” 

Henry went, and when he returned 
Uncle John was so deeply engrossed 
and delighted that at first he failed 
to notice the boy. Finally, with a 
twinkle in his old eye, he said, 
“Henry, it’s Saturday evenin’, an’ 
ain’t there a baseball game out to the 
school house? I ’lowed you might 
want to be goin’, an’ I’ll finish this 
job up fur you.” 

Late in the afternoon when Henry 
got back he found the old man had 
finished the prize acre and two acres 
of his own corn as well. Best of all, 
he had rigged up the huge family 
umbrella over the machine as a pro- 
tection against the hot sun. 

“If you’re a-gona do it, you might 
as well do it right; an’ Henry,” said 
the old man, ‘I jest called up Jones’ 
hardware store an’ ordered ’nother 
one o’ them cultivators. Hereafter 
we’re gona farm on this farm.”’’ 

s= 2 8 
NE autumn night, six months 
later, at the meeting of the Union 
Corn Club, Uncle John was present, 
and, after the prizes had been an- 
nounced, he was called on for a 
speech. 

*“T can’t 

said he, 


make no speech, boys,’ 
‘but I wanta tell you I’m 
with you. I fought under Forrest for 
a cause I loved, an’ reconstruction 
wuz hard to me; then fur 40 years I 
fought them stumps an’ gullies on 
the old farm, and didn’t have no 
weapons but my own muscle. I’m 
nigh onto 70 now, boys, an’ my sec- 
ond reconstruction has come mighty 
hard, too, but it has come, and I want 
to tell you fellers again, I’m with 
you. We're fightin’ under the bet- 
ter farmin’ banner, an’ I fur one 
have already joined the cavalry brig- . 
ade.” 








If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 


to subscribe. 

















Money-making Machinery I Have Used 








BORROWED MONEY TO BUY HIS 
FIRST IMPROVED MACHINERY 


Third Prize Letter 
_* THE early spring of 1910 I 
bought a disk plow, and it pays 
for itself over and over again every 


year. In fall breaking I use it alto- 
gether. It breaks the land deeper 
and more thoroughly than other 
“plows, and turns all the rubbish 


completely under. With three mules 
I can break my land 12 inches deep, 
and am now growing 35 or 40 bush- 
els of corn where I formerly grew 15. 
I also have a two-horse mold-board 
plow, but it is not half so satisfac- 
tory all the way round as my disk. 

After getting my plow I saw how 
badly I needed a disk harrow and 
purchased one immediately. I had 
to borrow money to get both of these 
implements, but am proud to say 
that at the end of the first year I 
paid my debt and had something left 
that I would not have had if I had 
not used these tools, and now I can 
pay cash for others. 

The next year after getting my 
disk plow I bought a one-row riding 
cuitivator. This is a great labor 
saver, and just after a rain in late 
spring and- early summer you can 
stir your soil so fast that very little 
moisture can escape before you 
form a dust mulch over your whole 
field. At the same time you are get- 
ting ahead of the grass and weeds. 
I cultivate half as much land again 
now as before getting my cultivator 
and at the same time have increased 
my yield per acre. 

The next spring after getting my 
cultivator I got a mowing machine 
and hay rake, and during the sum- 
mer I saved so much hay that I could 
not store it loose, so I was forced to 
get a press or lose the hay. I sold 
enough hay that winter to pay for 
my press, and last fall I pressed 
enough hay for my neighbors to pay 
for my mower. I do not expect to 
sell any more hay, but am going to 
feed it on my farm and sell livestock. 
Since getting my hay saving imple- 
ments I have realized how cheaply 
cattle can be wintered and I am in- 
creasing my head as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Last spring I added a binder to 
my list. This was somewhat ex- 
pensive, but I could not afford to use 
an old cradle to cut my oats. Last 
fall nearly all of my neighbors 
planted large fields of oats, and [ 
will get all the cutting I can do 
when they are ready for harvest. At 
first I was a little blue over the pur- 
chase but now I feel that I have 
helped the community by encourag- 
ing the farmers to grow more oats. 
With this machine and three horses 
I can easily cut 10 or 12 acres a day. 
I expect to make this machine pay 
for itself and then have it left. 

I am now planning to get a gaso- 
line engine. I expect to get one 
large enough to run any machine 
that I need. With the engine I am 
going to get a pump, feed grinder 
and pea thresher. Then I expect to 
build a silo and get an ensilage cut- 
ter. I will then be ready to do away 
with my old hay press, and get one 
to be run by my engine. In another 
year I will be ready for real stock 
farming, and then by deep breaking, 
thorough cultivation and barnyard 
manure I am going to try to have 


the best farm in the whole com- 
munity. 

For three years I farmed with the 
common, unimproved tools and 


barely made expenses, and I honestly 
believe that if I had not borrowed 
money to get my first good imple- 
ments I would have become so dis- 
couraged that I would have hunted 
some more promising profession; 
but with good implements there is 
no profession like farming. 

If you are not able to buy several 


improved implements at once, start 
out with a few and gradually in- 
crease, or form a club with four or 
five good neighbors and buy together. 
Then instead of asking the merchants 
to credit you, you will soon be ask- 
ing them if they want to borrow 
some money. Make a start with 
good tools and you will never regret 
it, EK. M. SLEDGE. 
Goldonna, La. 


A Time and Step-saving \ertilizer 
Mixer and Distributor 
‘THE piece of machinery which 

helped most to save labor and ex- 
pense for me last year was a fertilizer 
mixer which has been patented by 
a Mr. Brodie and is now being -manu- 
factured in this town. I am manager 
of two large farms, and used some- 
thing like 300 tons of fertilizer this 


How Machinery Dispenses With the 
Hired Man 


IRST in mind with me is the ma- 

nure spreader, because of the 
splendid work that it is doing for me 
now in evenly spreading a thin cover- 
ing of manure over my fields as fast 
as made. 

I believe in handling only once, 
and spread each week if possible, be- 
cause of the saving in labor and get- 
ting full value of the manure. I also 
believe in light applications on more 
ground and fields covered oftener (I 
put four tons per acre.) A good ma- 
nure spreader makes a fellow feel 
like making more manure, then get- 
ting more good cows to feed more le- 
gumes to make more manure. And 
the cows pay for the trouble. 

One man can spread 10 to 15 tons 
of manure a day with a good spread- 





HOW DO YOU RATE YOUR LABOR? 




















THE WAY THEY DO OUT WEST. 


AN yet, in spite of these improved implements and machines, there 
are thousands of farmers who do not own a single machine of any 
kind that requires the power of two or more horses to operate it. 
farmers, instead of utilizing the muscular power of dumb animals to do 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the hard work on their farms, are them- 
selves, or by their hired laborers, doing half the work.---R. J. Redding. 


These 








past year. On account of the great 
saving in cost, I bought all unmixed 
goods and find that with this machine 
fertilizer can be mixed exceedingly 
well and at no additional cost. The 
machine is an octagon-shaped box, 
built of wood and held together with 
iron bolts. It will hold about a ton 
of fertilizer and is mounted on two 
wheels. One of these wheels is free, 
allowing for turning sharp corners, 
and the other is attached to the box, 
making the box revolve with every 
turn of the wheel. This box has 
fiutes inside which hold the fertilizer 
until it almost reaches the top of the 
box, and then drops it all together at 
the bottom. As this is a continuous 
process it takes only a short distance 
to thoroughly mix the fertilizer. 

Inasmuch as the fertilizer has to 
be hauled to the field, whether 
mixed or unmixed, I hold that by 
hauling to field and mixing at the 
same time there is no additional ex- 
pense added, while there is a large 
saving in buying the unmixed goods. 
There is an opening on one side of 
the box to put in and let out the fer- 
tilizer, and there is nothing about the 
machine to wear out or get out of fix. 
The fertilizer is simply poured into 
the opening when it is at the top, and 
let out at the same opening when it 
is at the bottom. 

The simplicity of the machine 
coupled with the great saving in cost 
of buying unmixed fertilizers against 
mixed fertilizers has made it es- 
pecially valuable to us. 

J. E. DODSON. 

Aberdeen, N. C. 


er, depending on the distance of haul, 
spreading as thinly as four tons per 
acre. This machine saves money as 
well as labor. 

I have a stag sulky plow just like 
the cut you see on the front page of 


The Progressive Farmer, which 
makes real plowing a pleasure in- 
stead of a hard and dirty job. A 


10-year-old boy can do perfect work 
with this plow and find sport in the 
work. However, if you have good 
teams, I would advise a two-gang 
plow and make one man equal two. 

It is well to plan to have some fall 
and winter plowing to do in order to 
avoid the spring rush as well as to 
conserve moisture and prepare a fine 
seed bed from good deep plowing. 

I use a 10-foot spike-tooth harrow 
which covers the ground rapidly in 
making a mulch and destroys young 
weeds and grass. I often use it for 
the first working of my corn with fine 
results. 

The disk harrow is a necessity on 
most farms in preparing a good seed- 
bed. A boy can drive it just as well 
as a man. Mine cuts 10 feet, and a 
12-foot cut would be better if the 
team is good. 

Next I’ll mention the drill, and, fel- 
low farmers, if there are any of you 
who do not know the great advantage 
of the drill over hand sowing, I hope 
you will find out at once and get bet- 
ter results with less labor and less 
seed. 

I own a binder in cooperation with 
others, but of course we all know the 
necessity of this machine where 
wheat or oats are raised. I might 
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mention that it is good also for say- 
ing soy beans for seed. 

I also own a double-row corn 
planter in cooperation with others, 
One man with this planter can easily 
plant 15 acres a day in rows and of 
course it takes a little more time 
when checking the corn. 

I am delighted with my riding cul- 
tivator, because I ride and am out of 
the dust and dirt, and with a slight 
foot motion I have the machine un- 
der perfect control. The man or boy 
is comfortably seated while doing as 
much or more work in a day than 
two men with the single cultivators, 
and doing it better. I can cultivate 
from seven to ten acres a day and be 
clean and fresh at 6:00 p. m. 

Lastly, I will mention my gasoline 
engine, mounted on a home-made 
truck which makes it easily portable, 
I use this engine with a small grain 
separator and thresh my own wheat, 
oats, peas or beans very successfully 
and with much saving of outside 
labor and cash. I pull it to the wood 
pile and saw up 12 to 14 cords of 
wood a day. This output can be 
profitably used at times, sawing 
wood for neighbors. This same en- 
gine turns a feed mill crushing corn 
and cob meal or any other feed for 
my cows, saving toll and going to 
mill; and last, but not least, it pumps 


fresh water in my pneumatic tank 
each day while I feed, supplying 
fresh water to the _ kitchen, bath 


room and barn which means untold 
comfort to the wife, not saying any- 
thing about the stock. This is from 
actual experience. 

Nohead, Va. H. L. MARCHANT. 





Three Machines That Do the Work 


EARLY every year we add some’ 


labor-saving implement or de- 
vice to the home, both for field and 
house, but I will only mention three 
that have been of special value to 
us. Four years ago we bought a pea 
thresher, as we had had much dif- 
ficulty in saving our pea crop by 
beating the peas from the hulls by 
hand. We raise a great many peas 
every year, and the task of separat- 
ing them from the hulls was one to 
be dreaded. Now, when the peas are 
gathered, they are run through the 
thresher in a short time and every 
pea comes from the hulls clean and 
no bits of hulls are left in the 
threshed peas. They are stored 
away in boxes or barrels to be used, 
sold or fed to stock and poultry as 
we need them. The thresher is not 
only a labor saver, but a money 
aver as well, since no peas are lost 
as they were by the old method of 
beating them out by hand. 

But of all the labor and worry 
saving devices, I like the incubator 
best. For years I was afraid to buy 
an incubator because I hadn’t much 
faith in them, nor did I have much 
confidence in myself as a succesful 
operator. One spring the mites 
seemed to get the upper hand of the 
poultry business, and, in sheer des- 


peration, I bought a small, 50-egg 
machine. I watched the first setting 
with fear and trembling, and with 


the instructions that came with the 
incubator ever under my nose—or 
eyes, rather. From the first 50 eggs 
JT got 46 chicks, and this gave me 
considerable self-confidence. Once, 
while the second setting was under 
operation, company came and I for- 
got all about the incubator. When 
I looked at the thermometer it reg- 
istered 110, but I put out the light, 
sprinkled the eggs with cold water 
and allowed them to cool thoroughly 
before relighting the lamp. The 
hatch turned out well, and I learned 
not to become excited over trifles. 

Instead of drawing water for the 
stock with a rope and pulley, we put 
in a pump and by means of iron pip- 
ing that runs from the well to 4 
large trough in the pasture, even 4 
small child can pump the water for 
the stock or the house and think it 
is fun to do so. The pump and pipe 
cost only $10. 


Pelican, La. C. H. R. . 
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FILLING TH®P® SILO 


it can be started in a few mo- 

ments; it is adapted to many 
kinds of work; the fuel used is com- 
paratively inexpensive and no fireman 
is necessary. 

It pumps water for the house, 
barns, garden and pastures. It cuts 
and grinds feed for poultry, pigs, 
sheep, cattle and horses. It runs the 
washing machine, the churn, the 
milk separator, and the pump at the 
same time. It will run the saw, the 
emery wheel, and the grindstone and 
while doing these things, run a dy- 
pamo and charge a storage battery. 
The current from the storage bat- 
tery is used to light the home and 
barns, to run the sewing machine, to 
iron the clothes and run an electric 
fai. 

It will shell the corn, bale the hay, 
run the corn mill, run the thresher 
and milk the cows while they eat the 
feed which it has prepared for them. 
It will also shear the sheep and clip 
the horses. 

In the form of a tractor, it plows, 
threshes, shreds, seeds, harvests, 
hauls the crop to town, digs ditches, 
pulls stumps, and grades and drags 
roads. 

in the form of an automobile, it is 
of great service and affords the fam- 
ily much pleasure.’ The car goes to 
tcewn and back within less time than 
it would take to bring a team from 
the field and hitch it to a buggy. 


¥ IS simple and easy to operate; 


It transfers burdensome work 
from flesh and blood to iron and 
steel. It will do the hardest jobs 


connected with the housewife’s work, 
thus lifting the drudgery from her 
shoulders. 

Beyond any doubt the gasoline en- 
gine on the farm is the fittest thing 
that has recently been placed within 
our reach considering the variety of 
uses to which it,can be put and the 
efficiency and economy with which it 
will do its work. It may be consid- 
ered the centerpiece around which 
the whole farming scheme is built. 


Farm Power House 


THE modern scheme of farming, 
economy of time and energy are 
of vast importance. Any machinery, 
arrangement, or convenience which 
will bring about this economy should 
find a place on every farm. 

The up-to-date farmer should in- 
stall an engine in a power house, 
This house provides a convenient 
place for work on rainy days and a 
large saving is made by having the 
source of power centrally located. 
Furthermore, when the engine is in- 
stalled in a power house you are in 
2 position to operate numerous ma- 
chines and a pump and dynamo un- 
der the most favorable conditions. 

The engine should be installed in 
&@ separate room or in a part which 
is partitioned off from the balance of 
the house. In the room with the en- 
gine may be installed a dynamo, a 
drill, a press, a grindstone and so on. 






THE GASOLINE ENGINE 


A Hired Man Who Never Tires 


By G. H. Alford, Chicago, Ill. 







































SAWING WOOD 


Yhe remaining space of the house 
should be divided into two rooms, one 
for the dust-producing machines, 


such as the sheller, grinder, saw, 
fanning mill, ete., and the other 
room for the machines which must 


be kept clean, such as the separator, 
churn, sausage grinder and washing 
machine. By belting the machines 
to line shafting suspended from the 
ceiling any or all of the machines 
tiay be operated as desired. 

It is almost as easy to install 
plumbing in a farm house as it is in 
a city home. The water supply cau 
be obtained from a well or cistern 
and the gasoline engine will furnish 
power for producing sufficient pre:- 
sure to force the water into an ele- 
vated tank or into an air pressure 
tank. 

The water supply is a great con- 
venience. It means no more drawing 
water or pumping by hand—a bath 
room in your house, plenty of water 
in the kitchen for cooking and wash- 
ing—and aboye all, fire protection 
for dwelling and barns. You can 
pipe the water to every part of the 
house, yard, and barn and have as 
good a water service of your own as 
you could get in a city. The many 
added comforts and the relief from 
the old water drudge will more than 
compensate for the small expense. 


Electric Lighting 


| gprs aint for lighting the 
farm home can now be generated 
whenever the gasoline engine is run- 
ning and stored in a battery ready 
for use when needed. Thus we can 
have homes in the country which will 
compete in every detail with the most 
complete city residence,—the electric 


THE GRANARY 


and be able to distinguish farms of this 
class by the illumination by electricity 
and other similar improvements. 

An engine will convert an ordinary 
ceep well into what is practically a 
flowing well at a cost of about 15 
cents per day. How much could a 
man or boy be hired for to do this 
much pumping? The engine does not 
get tired but keeps busy without 
stopping for dinner. Stock farmers 
are especially benefited by an engine 
as there are many jobs in addition to 
pumping that the engine will do. 

A blacksmith shop is a necessity 
on every farm. The forge, bellows, 
the grindstone, the emery wheel, the 
acrill, the bandsaw, the trip-hammer, 
the tire-bender, the lathe and other 
machines can all be belted to a line 
shaft and made practically auto- 
matic. 

It is aggravating for you or your 
neighbor to have to wait for hours 
fer a job that ought to take only a 
few minutes. The engine enables a 
man to do a wonderful amount of 
work in a short time and do it much 
better than by hand. Jobs that used 
to be hard, such as grinding and drill- 
ing, can be done in a few minutes 
with practically no effort on your 
part. No other helper will give you 
as much service. 

The old way of chopping wood with 
an axe was very laborious. It was a 
back-breaking exercise, but it is a 

hing of the past on the modern farm. 

It is so much quicker and easier to 
cut the wood with a saw and gasoline 
engine, and when you figure wages, it 
is by far cheaper. 

The saw will cut poles into short 
lengths as fast as two can haul the 
wood to it. And a huge stack of 





light, the electric 
smoothing iron 
and the sewing 
machine run by 
electricity and 
even the electric 
door bell—it will 
be only a_ short 
time until we 
shall find gasoline 
engines on every 
up-to-date farm 











wood ready for 
the stove and fire- 
place denotes a 
thrifty farmer. 
The silo is fast 
becoming  recog- 
nized as an essen- 
tial factor on most 
every farm and 
the gasoline en- 
gine is the power 
to drive the ensi- 



























































































































FARM POWER HOUSE 








THE GRIST MILL 


lage machinery. The stalks are cut 
and stored as silage when they con- 
tain the greatest amount of nutri- 
ment. The large majority of farmers 
soon find that they need their own 
engine and ensilage cutter. This en- 
ables them to cut the corn and put it 
into the silo at the proper time. 

The corn sheller, the corn mill, 
and feed cutters run by the gasoline 
engine turn the farm products into 
their most available and valuable 
form. And the granary in the Cotton 
Belt is rapidly coming to the front, 
largely owing to the boll weevil and 
the improvement in power machinery 
ard the saving in expense and labor 
it means to the farmer. 

The eight horse-power engine con- 
nected to the right size grist mill will 
grind from ten to twelve bushels of 
fine meal per hour or from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and _ twenty 
bushels per day. The cost of running 
the engine for ten hours would be 
abcut one dollar. The toll would sell 
for from nine to twelve dollars or at 
a profit of about ten dollars per day. 

A Dairy Necessity 

HE engine will run the cream sep- 

arator, and at a more uniform 
rate of speed, consequently securing 
a greater quantity of cream and 
causing less wear and tear on the 
machine. It will churn with the 
same efficiency and economy. Then 
there is the water to be pumped and 
tne butter to be worked and many 
other thankless jobs that can be done 
without your constant attendance. 
The engine will relieve you and your 
family of many important jobs and 
make life easier. 

Hay Press.—The gasoline engine 
furnishes the most convenient and 
dependable power for baling hay. 
The trouble and expense of baling is 
reduced to a minimum by the use of 
an engine. Hay growers in increas- 
ing numbers are using the gasoline 
engine to operate their hay presses. 

Buy Good Engines.—The price 
should be a secondary consideration 
when selecting an engine. Cheaply 
built engines are dear at any price. 
Cheap engines mean high fuel cost. 
As a rule, the cheaper the engine, the 
more fuel it will use. 

-Care of Engines.—The writer has 
operated gas engines for four years 
and knows that the engine is a very 
simple piece of machinery. If you 
will heed the following points, a good 
engine wil] give you contiuous ser- 
vice for a number of years. 

First, keep the engine igniter free 
from carbon and all bearings free 
frem dust. 

Second, keep all bearings well lub- 
ricated. 

Third, keep gasoline tank full. 

Fourth, keep all bolts and taps 
tight, but not too tight. 

Fifth, keep a strong set of cells, 
not dead ones, on hand all the time. 

Sixth, keep all water and air leaks 
packed. 

Seventh, be sure and keep plenty 
of water in the cooling tank. 
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MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN Ni 


End all your shoe 
troubles by wear- 
ing perfect fitting, 
comfort giving 


MIIELD BRAND 
= SHOES - 


Badly made, ill-fitting shoes 
cause all the foot troubles of 
mankind. These very un- 
necessary evils are prevented 
by SHIELD BRAND SHOES 
because they fit perfectly 
and give absolute ease and 
comfort from the first. And 
good looks and long-wearing 
qualities are combined with 
real c ort. Every —_ is a per- 
a “geedeet of the shoemaker’s 
Insist on SHIELD BRAND 
Si SHOES —they ore different. For 
sale by all Southern dealers at the 
price,you ought to pay. . 


M. C. KISER co., 
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One Days Pa 
one, Maris Werk 


made by Jos. Hancock, Lamoni,Ia. Schear- 
er, Montana, made $22 -35 in 5 hours. 
Miller, Towa, made $13.65 in one F harncon, 
We have proot of this and hundreds of 
similar reports. No Matter Who You Are 
or Where You Live, here’s your chance to 
double your presentsaiary orincome, work- 
ing during spare timeor permanently asa 
one minute photographer. No experl- 
ence needed. A nev, live business of big 
cash profits. You can work at homeortravel, 
enjoy the healthful, outdoor work and be- 
come independent in your own business. 

SEND A POSTAL-—ask us for proof of 
what ane are doing—of what you can earn 
with 


Mandel Post Card Machine 


A portable post card gallery. Takes, fin- 
ishes and delivers photo post cards and but- 
tons in a minute’s time—makes five different 
styles of pictures in 3 sizes. No plates, films 
or dark room. One minute pictures sell like 
wildfire. Everybody buys. Picnics, fairs,carnivals, 
busy corners, small townsand 

large c.ties. Big facney Everywhere, 


This Picture-Taking 
Outfit 2i*53- you_a complete 


-made business 
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Free play for every 
muscle—always 


** Satisfaction 

us Th ers or money back”’ 
Be sure‘ ‘Shirley President’’ ison buckles 
(in The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley, Mass, 


Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 














BREAKING IMPLEMENTS FOR DELTA LANDS 


The Disk Plow and Its Work; 


Plows; When and How to Use 
Rolling Coulter 


Different Types of Moldboard 
the Harrow; the Value of the 


By Bradner J. Moore, Jackson, Miss. 


the need of deeper and more 

thorough breaking for the Delta, 
or to enter into lengthy arguments 
for this requisite, because the think- 
ing and observing planter is fully 
aware of its importance; hence the 
object of this article will be to give 
definite information concerning the 
most economical means of accomp- 
lishing the desired end. 

As a rule it may be stated that 
traction plowing is not profitable on 
the ‘“‘all cotton’’ farms of the Delta. 
Owing to excessive moisture the 
weight of the tractor cannot be sus- 
tained by the soft soil during winter 
and early spring, at which time the 
plowing must be done. Of course, 
where a diversity of crops is grown 
a considerable area may be available 
for plowing in the summer or fall, 
under which circumstances the trac- 
tor has its economic place. 


cme IS hardly necessary to discuss 


Disks of Large Diameter Are Best 


HE q@buble disk gang is more eco- 
nomical of human labor than the 
single, but in many cases, especially 
on the stiff clays, the team necessary 
to draw the plow to the desired depth 
the first time might prove unwieldy, 
and in that case the single disk or 
sulky plow would prove more effect- 
ive. Some of the manufacturers con- 
struct these plows so that they can 
be altered from double to single and 
vice versa, and it will be well to bear 
this in mind when selecting plows. 


| The disks of larger diameter are also 





| depth with smaller 


to be advised, as the smaller ones can- 
not be made to attain the required 
depth. Nothing less than 26 inches 
is desirable. Reversible plows are 
more liable to breakage because of 
the extra parts, and they have no ad- 
vantage in this comparatively level 
section. Three good draught animals 
weighing from 1200 pounds upward 
should furnish power enough to draw 
these single plows to a depth of eight 
or ten inches in all ordinary soils. In 
very stiff soils it might be necessary 
to use four mules, in which event an 
effset evener should be used which 
will allow the right hand mule to 
walk in the bottom of the furrow. 


An average of an acre and a half 
will prove a good day’s work with the 
single bottoms for the first plowing 
to the greater depths, and while the 
ground is still occupied by obstruct- 
ions. This constitutes rather expens- 
ive breaking, as it will cost some- 
where between $2.50 and $3.50 per 
acre; however, when the same land 
is plowed again four mules will eas- 
ily handle the two bottoms and cover 
three and a half acres a day, bring- 
ing the acre cost down to about 
$1.25. 

The sulky and gang plows with 
moldboard bottoms are economical 
tools, and after the soil has been 
deepened at once with the disk plow 
or gradually with the plow in ques- 
tion, land can be broken to a depth 
of eight or ten inches at a cost not 
exceeding $1 per acre. 

All riding plows should be so con- 
structed that they can make a square 
turn to the right as turning towards 
the furrow throws the soil to the 
center of the land and keeps the 
team on firm ground all of the time. 

Walking plows should be not less 
than 12 inches, as effective turning 
cannot be done to any considerable 
plows; nor is it 
practicable to turn under a heavy 
growth of stalks or vines with the 
smaller plows. As to the draft of 
these 12-inch plows, of course it is 
heavy, but it is not as heavy as some 


*While Mr. Moore’s article d¢ 


als p particu- 
larly with implements for the 


river sections 






| of Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, his 
| suggestions are equally good in other States 
where similar soil conditons exist. — The 
Editors, 


might suppose, who had never used 
tuis size plow. The writer has seen, 
all over the Delta, two good mules 
struggling along at the limit of their 
capacity, drawing a dull and improp- 
erly set eight-inch plow at a depth of 
six inches, when the same two mules 
would have walked away with a 
properly sharpened and set 12-inch 
piow running an inch or two deeper. 

Plows are made in several different 
types and one of the shapes known 
as ‘‘general purpose’ or ‘‘mixed 
land’’ is best suited for this section, 
as it has a greater pulverizing effect 
than the black-land plows in general 
use. Of course, if a farmer is to con- 
tinue ruining his land by plowing it 
in a putty-like condition and never 
returning any vegetable matter to it, 
he had better stick to the long mold- 
boards. 

Two good mules will handle these 
12-inch plows in the loam soils or in 
the clays after the first breaking with 
the disks and after vegetable matter 
has been introduced. In deepening 
these soils with walking plows it will 
be necessary to use three mules. It 
is not, however, either practicable or 
desirable to go more than two inches 
deeper than formerly with this type 
of plow in one season. The larger 
walking plows are made either as 
two-horse or three-horse, the 12-inch 
and 13-inch ones’ being usually 





thowing Suction or Downward Set 
of Plow 


classed as two-horse and from 14 to 


16-inch as three-horse plows. The 
12-inch size can, however, be had 
either as a two or three-horse tool, 
but in the latter case will probably 
have to be specially ordered. 

The adjustment and alignment of 
plows is based on exact mathematical 
calculations, and the slightest devia- 
tion from any of the adjustments in- 
creases the draft and curtails the ef- 
fectiveness of the implement’s per- 
formance. Attention should especial- 
ly be given to sharpening and reset- 
ting shares. The two points to be ob- 
served in this connection are the 
downward set, known as the “suc- 
tion,’”’ which gives the plow its pene- 
trating power, and the lateral set, 
known as the “‘lead,’’ which holds the 
plow against the land. The suction 
should amount, to about an eighth of 
an inch in 12-inch plows and is se- 
cured by bending the point down- 
ward. When the plow is rested on a 
flat surface there should be an eighth 
inch clearance under the middle. 

The lead should amount to about 
one-quarter of an inch and is secured 
by spreading the extreme point of the 
share to the left, (in a right hand 
plow.) Looking at the plow from be- 
low it should appear somewhat as at 
¥: 

The heel of the share shown at 
X in the cut should be slightly 
flattened, so that the plow will run 
level in soft ground; otherwise the 
weight of the furrow slice will force 
the right side of the plow to sink and 
result in a sloping furrow bottom and 
interfere with the proper turning of 
the slice. 

As to the choice of a plow, all man- 
ufacturers put out plows in the dif- 
ferent types, the choice between 
makes depending on strength of con- 
struction, quality of material, and 
finish. The highest grades of soft 
center steel, highly polished, should 
by all means be demanded by plant- 
ers who have any stiff clay soil to 
deal with, as proper scouring is abso- 


lutely essential to good work. Where 
only light loams are to be handled, 
high polish is not so essential and 


the chilled plows can be used. 


: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


To keep implements in good order 
all bolts should be kept tight and lost 
motion avoided. When the breaking 
season is over the polished surface of 
tillage machineryeshould be covered 
with a thick coat of grease and the 
implements properly housed. 

When shares are in the smith’s 
hands every precaution should be 
taken not to heat them in such way 
as to warp them, nor should they be 
hammered so as to spring them, a 
perfect fit when bolted to the plow 
being all-important. Most manufac- 
turers give detailed directions for 





Gieowines Lateral Set or “Lead” 


sharpening and tempering their 
shares, and it is well to see that the 
blacksmith observes these directions, 


Use the Harrow 


LL breaking done after the middle 

of March should immediately pe 
followed by the section harrow or, 
better still in the case of sulky and 
gang plows, a harrowing attachment 
can be used. Harrowing within a 
few hours of breaking results in 
thorough pulverization at a minimum 
cost of labor and prevents the rapid 
escape of moisture. A great deal of 
the complaint about harrows not be- 
ing heavy enough for the Delta is 
due to the fact that their use is de- 
layed until the ground is too hard 
for this light tool, or for that matter 
for any tool to do good work. 


In turning cover crops or large 
amounts of vegetable matter of any 
kind, care should be exercised to 
edge the furrow slice up, because if 
the slice is turned completely over, 
the large amount of litter will be be- 
tween the surface and the subsoil 
and break capillarity, often resulting 
in crop failure. It is generally bet- 
ter to break land before applying ma- 
nure or other litter, as the fertility 
will readily work down to the roots 
of the plants and the danger above 
mentioned be avoided. Of course, 
after applying manure to the surface, 
the disk and harrow should be used 
freely for mixing it with the soil. 

An attachment known as_ the 
“Moon coulter” will be of great as- 
sistance on sod land in handling 
heavy cover crops, as it shears the 
furrow clean and allows the plow to 
edge the slice up in the desired man- 
ner. The cut herewith best describes 
this attachment. 





Moon Rolling Coulter 


The curved shoe serves to hold the 
litter in place, allowing the disk to 
cut easily, and furnishes an accurate 
gauge for regulating the depth of 
plowing. This coulter further makes 
the draft lighter, relieving the shin 
of the plow from the necessity of 
tearing its way through matted 
roots, etc. 

Its adjustment is another matter 
calling for nicety and precision. It 
should be attached to the beam in 
such manner that it will clear the 
shin about half an inch and should 
stand off from the land slide, not 
more than three-fourths of an inch 
to the left, in a plane parallel with 
that of the landslide, and the flat part 
of the shoe should be parallel with 
the bottom of the landslide so that it 
will rest evenly on the surface when 
the plow is running. 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than 1.ght 
now. Get into the game and get your share. 
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Cultivators and Harrows That Do The Work 








The “Gee-Whiz” Is a Winner 


HE greatest little implement we 

have on our farm is a diverse 
circle-brace one-horse cultivator. It 
has seven spring feet, or teeth, and 
is probably better known as a **gee- 
whiz” or “go-devil.”’ 

This little cultivator comes nearer 
being a complete set of “plow tools”’ 
all in one than anything else we have 
yet discovered. It lends itself to al- 
most any form of adjustment imagin- 
able. It may be used as a side har- 
row, or, by removing the center tooth, 
one may cultivate both sides of the 
row at one trip as with two-horse cul- 
vator. The teeth may be set in a 
straight row or in V-shape, and the 
V may be opened and closed at will, 
or completely reversed by throwing 
the outside teeth in front if desired. 
Yet, so simply is it constructed, one 
wonders why it was not thought of 
100 years ago. 

The ‘“gee-whiz”’ is primarily a one- 


the cultivator had left it on a tiny 
ridge scarcely three inches wide. A 
great many people still think it nec- 
essary to bar off or scrape their cot- 
ton. This is a waste of time unless 
the crop is allowed to become very 
foul. It is as easily chopped after a 
working with the gee-whiz as after 
barring off, and the gee-whiz culti- 
vates the row, leaving the surface 
loose and well pulverized—while 
scraping or barring off leaves a bare, 
hard surface to crack and dry out. 
After chopping, we ‘‘dirted’’ the 
cotton with the same implement, re- 
moving the outside tooth on either 
side as well as the center tooth. This 
allowed the remaining teeth to go 
deeper and throw some dirt to the 
plants, which was needed to make 
them stand up after being chopped. 
We continued to cultivate every 
week, astraddle of the row one trip 
and through the middle the next. The 
rows were just a fraction wider than 


Without the Disk Harrow No Farm 
Is Well Equipped 


OR usefulness in various ways, 

durability under rough usage, 
and adaptability of cost to the lim- 
ited means of the average farmer, 
the disk harrow has no equal. There 
is no other piece of machinery that 
will pay as heavy dividends on the 
money invested as will the disk har- 
row when properly handled. 

I feel assured that my harrow pays 
for itself at least three times over 
every year in time saving and effic- 
ient work. To find any other impie- 
ment that will take hold of sod land 
and jerk it into shape for the culti- 
vator and smoothing harrow to get 
in their work is just simply impos- 
sible, except at a considerable outlay 
of money or time. 

The eight disk exactly levels a to- 
bacco bed at one cutting, then across 
cutting halfback and we have a nice- 
ly prepared seed bed ready for the 
work of the drill. 

Cutting stubble land two ways 
with the disk after a rain and fal- 





year. 


at this photograph and read Mr. 
Franklin Sherman’s letter explain- 
ing it on page 33 of this week's 
Progressive Farmer. The same 
apple tree was taken, its branches 
divided it into two almost exactly 
equal parts, and one side was 
sprayed and the other side left 
unsprayed. The picture shows 
the results@ The unsprayed half 
made 9 apples fit to use, weighing 
1144 pounds all told, while the 
sprayed half yielded 74 apples fit 
to use, weighing 1634 pounds all 
told. 


Write your State Department of 
Agriculture for bulletins and any 
special information you need 
about spraying, and write the 
manufacturers of spraying ap- 
paratus for catalogs and prices. 


“No spray, no pay.” 





have plenty of fruit and vegetables this 
If you are to have plenty of fruit it is 
now time to begin getting your outfit and 
making preparations for spraying the trees. 

Or if you are not already convinced that 
a spraying outfit pays you, just take a look 


| Exuisir pors not 


HOW A SPRAYING APPARATUS WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


VERY FARMER should resolve now to 





-YIELDON 
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horse implement, but on a _ three- 
horse farm we have found nothing to 
beat. it for the rapid, shallow, level 
cultivation so necessary on our old 
bottom land that bakes so quickly 
after rains. On a one-horse farm, I 
would consider it indispensable. The 
one on our place has been in use for 
four years. We would not take twice 
the price paid for it—and do without 
it, even for one year. It cost $5.50, 
and we consider it the most satisfact- 
ory investment of the kind we have 
ever made. 

Perhaps I can best describe its use 
by telling how we cultivate a field of 
cotton with it—and with almost 
nothing else. 

The land was well broken with 
two-horse plow in January. It was 
bedded and re-bedded with a disk, 
Which left it in fine condition. The 
already low, flat beds were worked 
down, and the cotton planted nearly 
On the level. After one harrowing, 
we started the gee-whiz, straddling 
the row. The first trip over we used 
fenders and set the teeth wide. rhe 
Second time we closed them a notch 
and retained the fenders. The third 
lime we set the teeth as close as pos- 
sible and removed the fenders. I do 
hot remember how many times we 
cultivated the crop before chopping 
it, but we tried to get over it every 
week; and we kept that cotton fairly 
Clean, and growing, without the use 
of a hoe until after the rush of oat 
harvest was over. We found the cot- 
ton in splendid shape for chopping; 


the cultivator at its widest, so that 
one trip to row, either on the row 
or through the middle, effectually 
cleaned the entire surface. When 
taking both sides of the row we usu- 
ally used two horses, but I straddled 
the row once after the cotton was 
knee high with one horse, and com- 
pleted the job in almost one-third 
less time than it would have taken 
with two horses and a tongued culti- 
vator, as the rows were rather short, 
necessitating considerable’ turning. 
This is not so easy with one horse as 
with two, but by putting him as close 
to the row as possible it can be man- 
aged .quite well. 


By equipping the two-horse culti- 
vator with spring-tooth attachments 
one can do the same work as with the 
gee-whiz, but these attachments cost 
nearly as much as the entire one- 
horse cultivator; and the advantage 
of the gee-whiz is that it is lighter 
and more easily handled, can be 
turned so much more quickly at the 
ends. 


Both these are important consider- 
ations where the teams are light and 
the fields small, as they usually are 
here. I am not knocking the two- 
horse cultivator; I would not like to 
attempt a crop without one. But we 
can’t all have the big horses and 
wide fields just yet, and anyone can 
afford a gee-whiz, which is about the 
next best thing. 

J. F.. COX. 

Lockesburg, Ark. 


lowing after the next is the way I fa- 
cilitate the plowing and putting in 
order of land with a clay hardpan. 
The disk harrow is the finest im- 
plement I know of to open up a water 
furrow. By running in the same fur- 
row a time or two, widening a little 
every time, have found a way to 
make the harrow solve the problem 
of flooded ditches, and at a loss of 


no space whatever in grass and 
small grain. I would like to impress 
this idea. Try it, brother, it will 


control a large volume of water, pro- 
vided we have the proper fall to our 
furrow. BH. oH. BARDY. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 











Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
Blacksburg, Va., February 2-28, 

Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
Clemson College, S. C., January 13-Febru- 
ary 16. 

Orange County Fair, Orlando, Fla., Feb- 
ruary 17-21. 

Alabama Livestock Association, Talla- | 
dega, Ala., February 18-19. 

Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 19-March 14. 


Arkansas State H Itural Society, Fort | 
Smith, Ark., Focrane ee 


Seventeenth Annual Conference for Edu- | 
cation in the South, Louisville, Ky., April 
7-10. 

National Corn Exposition, Dallas, Texas, 
February 10-24, 

Texas Corn Growers’ Association, Dallas, 
Texas, February 10-24, 

Texas Swine Breeders’ Association, Dallas, 
Texas, February 18-19. 

Louisiana Trotting Horse Breeder Asso- 


rs’ 
ciation, Alexandria, La., February 22. 


| corns, no bunions, no callouses, no broken 
| down arches, 
| fortable and heaithy in all kinds of weather. 








Lowest Price 
Ever Quoted on 
STEEL Shingles 























Write us the dimensions of your roof and we 
will make you a price on the complete job that 
will simply startle you. For we not only manu- 
facture the finest of STEEL Shingles, but our 
prices, quality considered, are lowest. Made so 
because we sell direct to users and because we 
now have 125,000customers. Evenif you’ve only 
a small shed to roof, don’t fail to get our offer. 
We.positively guarantee to save you big money. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


do not burn or rot or rust, Far outlast ordinary wood, 
Ss paper, composition and corrugated steel. 

me in big sheets, hence very easily put on. No 
painting, no special tools, no 
expert workm 

Edwards STEEL Shingles 
won’trust. First, because Ed- 
wards, by his famous ‘‘Tight- 
cote’’ Process, dips each sheet 
of steel in melted zinc after 
cutting, Thus the edges, as 
well as sides, are rust-proof. 
Other makers don’t go tothe 
expense of cae the 
edges. Secon dwards Lg 
tects each nail hole, 
eloce- fitting over-lap. “(See picture at left.) "No 
chance for rust to get_a foothold. This is Edwards’ 
i——_— the patents for which are valued 


7 Freight Paid 


The prices we-quote a the freight; in fact, it’s 
the entire, total cost of a new roof. is the lowest 
price ever made on a good roof. oe get it. Then 
see if any other concern can sell so low. 

If we could only print the price here, we know we 
would win you. But that’s not possible, because raw 
steel goes up or down every few days. And that, of 
course, changes our price. Just now raw ste el is not 
advancing, so ovr price on Steel Shingles is very low. 
Write at once and get the benefit of present ray 

If you can’t give dimensions of your roof, write 
on coupon below and get prices. Ask for booklet ma 


This Brings Big Offer! 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
224-274 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohlo 


Please send Book on your Steel Shingles, 
together with latest Freight-Paid Prices. 
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™ Before you think of ‘cine 
» a pair of shoes, get my’ free 
book and learn ali about this 
new steel soledshoe. Learnhow 
one pair will outlast 3 to6 pairs 
of best all-leather shoes — how 
NM. LRuthstein they are being sold by millions all 
he Steel Overthe world, all because of their 
Shoe Man” economy,comfort and health pro- 
tection. This book shows the 
different styles and sizes, for men and boys— 
and howthe shoe is_ made from 6 to 16 in. high, 
to suit all purposes of work or outdoor sport. 


Saves Health—Saves $5 to $20 


No colds, no Wet feet, no rheumatism, no 












Keep the feet powde: er dry, com- 


One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 
Pairs All Leather a== 


Learn about this shoe with the 
lish t, springy, airy ‘“‘step’’ - the 

shoe that rests your foot naturally 
and comfortably, always holding its 
shape—never a 





“rundown” heel, 
broken arch, warped sole, worn toe. 
twisted uppers, or holes and leaks. For 
this free book address your postal 


N. M. Ruthstein “Tre Stes'., 
Dept. 201 Dept. 201 _— Racine, Wis. | 
Tes Make 
» a4 rayers 























Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 
There’s a Field sprayer for every need, pro- 
nounced by all experts the world's best line. 

THIS EMPIRE KING 


leads everything of its kind. Throws fine 









mist spray with strong force, no clogging, 
strainers are brushed and kept clean 
and liquid is thoroughly agitated 
automatically. : 
» Corrosion is impossible. 
Write for directions and 
formula. Also catalog on 
entire sorayerline. We have 
‘y the sprayer to meet your 
s — wants. Address 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
¢ 109 Eleventh Street, Elmira, W. ¥. 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 







Ghe~~ | 
Thoroughbred 


"T el first thing you want 
to know about a horse 
is his pedigree. You 

should know the pedigree of 

the shoes you buy—who 
made them and how they are 
made. Don’t buy nonde- 
script shoes when you can buy 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


Our Bell Trade-Mark is reg- 
istered. We have spent 
thousands of dollars advertis- 
ing the shoes with this Trade- 
Mark and can’t afford to put 
it on anything but an honest, 
well made shoe. Ask your 
dealer for shoes with the 


Bell Trade-Mark, made by 
Craddock-Terry 


Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Proven by tests to be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with 
PURE . Sixty different styles and 
heights, each a satisfying-qrality fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. The following area 
few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 4c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - - 2ic. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREETRIAL. Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 712 Winchester, Indiana 


Made of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. A 
























and Tree Puller 


clears a two-acre circle with one sitting—pulls stumps, 


green trees and hedges quick and easy. You can 
— trees faster than you can cut them down, 
eaving the land clear for cultivacion. 


All Steel Combination Stump Puller 
Unbreakabie—handy—rapid—powerful. The only ma- 
chine on the market that can be set either stump- 
anchored or self-anchored. Double, Triple and Quad- 
ruple Attachments, Also Rotary Power Attachment 
for sawing, grinding, etc. Write for free catalogue. 





FROM A BOY DIXIE TO A 





TRACTION-PLOW OUTFIT* 


Making Implements Pay Is a Matter for Thought and Study; 
This Man Tried Them All—And Succeeded 


J. W. Fountian, Reeves, Georgia 


AM going to write you a story of 
I my experience with improved 
farm implements, from the ‘‘Boy 
Dixie’ one-horse turning plow to the 
tractor and gang plows I am now 
using. I hope it may prove instruct- 
ive to someone who is contemplating 
{the use of improved farm imple- 
| ments. 

It is better to begin at the first. 
|My story dates back to the year 1898 
| when I* quit school and married. 
' There was nothing that appealed to 
me like the farm. My tather owned 
'a large plantation, and I being the 
}only child, he turned it over to me, 
‘he being engaged in other business. 
|The farm was growing pine bushes, 
| briers, persimmon sprouts and a crop 
of hound dogs and negro children. [I 
|had no tools and no stock but a 
| buggy horse and an old mule. [ 
| bought a disk harrow and a Boy Dixie 
plow, and with these and some other 
old Georgia ratchet stocks I made my 
first,crop—about 400 bushels of corn, 
with some truck patches. That fall Il 
traded 65 bushels of corn to a mer- 
chant for a disk plow, the second one 
I ever saw. It was not a success, 
owing to the hilly fields, gullies, 
| stumps and rocks, but I used it every- 
where I could and watched for re- 
sults in the next crop. There was no 
great difference in its favor, but there 
was some. That plow put me to dig- 
ging stumps, filling gullies and ter- 
racing. I used it for a few years and 


acreage of grain in. To solve the 
harvest problem, I bought a binder. 
Next season the heads were well filled 
with grain, but the straw was so short 
the binder wouldn’t tie it, and I lost 
out again and had to use the “turkey 
wing” on most of the crop. 

After that I sowed rye instead of 
wheat and had good success. Later I[ 
bought a smoothing harrow to 
smooth the ground as an aid in har- 
vesting. Long before this I had re- 
placed those chilled plows with good 
steel ones, and my troubles were over 
there. Then I began to ‘‘middle 
burst” and subsoil and my crops in- 
creased to quite a decided gain. Fa- 
ther had an engine, so the next im- 
portant implement was a corn husker 
and shredder. It was the first ma- 
chine that I had bought that really 
paid. I had that year about a thous- 
and bushels to shred, and there was 
such an immense amount of stover I 
was forced to buy a hay press, which 
was a very poor excuse for a press. 
My corn crop having been cut with 
hoes and shocked, it got tangled and 
crossed and was difficult to shred, so 
the only way to avoid it was to use a 
corn binder. I bought one. 


Home Water Works and Electric 
Lights 


N THE following few years I had 
quite a reputation for buying ev- 
ery cheap, worthless device that cam3 
along. I had all the shelters full of 
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PLOWING DEMONSTRATION, COLLEGE STATiON, TEX. 





quit, but it paid—not in plowing— 
but by causing me to clear my fields 
of stumps, stones and gullies. 

My next move was to get more 
stock, a pair of chilled two-horse 
turn plows and a planter. With these 
plows I turned over those old hills, 
terraced, and spent more for repairs 
than the first cost of the plows, there 
were so many stumps and under- 
ground rocks. I could make a very 
good seed bed and plant, but had 
nothing to use in cultivation but a 
| ‘scooter an’ scrape.”’ I planted cot- 
ton for a year or two, but those old 
washed-away hills did not yield more 
‘than you can predict, so I lost money 
on that. 





Failures at First 


SUBSCRIBED for a farm paper 

and got interested in sowing small 
grain and following with peas to en- 
rich the soil. That struck me favor- 
ably. It leaked out, and an agent 
soon had my order for a grain drill 
|and mowing machine and rake. That 
fall I put in quite a lot of wheat (for 
that section.) The harvest came, it 
was wet; crops all in the grass and 
no help. I came very near losing my 
crop harvesting my wheat. I used a 
'rine-pound ‘turkey wing” cradle, 
and did my own binding. The crop 
when threshed made two bushels per 


acre. I swore it would be the last. 
This was followed by peas, and I 
made quite a lot of hay, sprouts, 


weeds and grubs all raked up togeth- 
er. My mower was about torn up 
he first season. That fall, looking 
back over my difficulties, I concluded 





MILNE MFG. CO.,878 Ninth St., Monmouth, lil. 


to use my drill again and got a good 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


| *This article won first prize in our Ma- 
chinery Special competition,—The Editors, 





tools. How I ever paid for them all 
is a mystery, but they must have aid- 
ed in the work to a great extent or I 
never could have done it. I had in- 
vested in everything I could hear 
of—a “Little Joe’ harrow, Gee 
Whiz, cotton chopper, stalk cutter, 
walking planter, riding planter, sulky 
plow, two-horse cultivator—riding 
and walking, besides all the other 
things mentioned. At last, when [ 
could think of nothing more, I de- 
termined to reward my wife for her 
cheerfulness and forebearance. I 
beught a gasoline engine and a wood 


saw. No more was she without good 
dry wood. Then I added a pump, 


tank and complete system of water 
works. She had water in every room 
from cellar to upstairs. I bought her 
a power washing machine and wring- 
er, also put up an electric lighting 
plant which lighted up the house, 
yard and all outbuildings at our 
pleasure. She also had a large elec- 
tric fan in the dining room. My! she 
was pleased, tickled and happy. Next, 
I bought her an automobile and we 
had luxury, and as three little chil- 
dren had come to brighten our home 
we were quite happy in our conven- 
iences and good fortune. 


Here I pause. One cold December 
night our little family were grouped 
in sadness around the smoking re- 
mains of what had been so lately our 
heme, 

Those old hills had responded to 
my labors; they were producing twice 
as much as before. Now there were 
no stumps, no washes and no rocks. 
This was the ‘‘Shome place” on which 
I lived. I decided to make a change. 
The entire farm was offered for sale. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The home tract was about one-third 
of the plantation, the other tracts 
having been rented out. Prospective 
purchasers came and looked and 
wanted the home place but were not 


anxious for the rest. After several 
days the home place was sold for cne- 
third more per acre than I could get 


offered for the other part, so I con- 
sidered that by using improved im- 
plements on this part not only had [ 
made money by increasing my cap- 
acity, but had enhanced in value this 
farm more than $3,000 in its selling 
price. It was not one whit better 
land, but smooth, machine-worked 
fields caused the difference. 


Stumps and Stones Must Be Out 
of the Way 


N PURCHASING another farm I 
had a mental picture of what I 
wanted, and strange to say, I found 
it: all level, fertile land, free from 
stumps and stones. Soon after mov- 
ing to my new home I made another 
break for modern implements. My 
first important purchase was a trac- 
tcr-plowing outfit. Other tools have 
been added and will be until I shail 
have stocked this farm with conven- 
iences as the one I once had. Last 
year, 1913, which was my first one 
here, with the aid of one man, I 
broke, planted and cultivated 130 
acres in cultivated crops, besides 40 
acres in grain which was followed in 
peas. This would not have been pos- 
sible with the one man and four 
mules had I not used the tractor- 
plowing outfit, two-row planter, rid- 
ing cultivators and other tools of like 
capacity. The year before this (1912) 
there were six men and nine mules 
employed on this same area, with 
about the same production, although 
a more favorable season. We broke, 
disked and harrowed 12 acres per 
day and five acres at night in addition 
to the day’s run; we planted 20 acras 
per day, cultivated 20 acres a day; 
harvested 10 acres of grain a day, 
plowed, harrowed, drilled and rolled 
15 acres to peas in a day and night’s 
run. We cut and raked 10 acres hay 
per day, and with the large power 
press baled 15 tons, but that was the 
only instance in which we two did 
not do all the work, as baling re- 
quired several men and teams. 

With these implements on this 
farm, which is ideal for their use 
with one helper, except a few days in 
the fall, I have gathered: around 
$3,500 worth of farm products at 
present prices, and the season was 
very dry in this section. My helper 
cost me $500 and board, but I had to 
have a man with judgment enough to 
operate machinery properly. Other 
expenses, outside of feed were $200 
for fuel and outside labor. My ma- 
chinery is practically as good as new. 
I now have 40 acres in grain and a 
good acreage of plowing done for this 
year’s crop—done mostly at night, as 
there was no time to lose in the day 
from the gathering of the crop. 

Do modern implements pay? That 
depends. If your land is level and 
free from obstructions, if you select 
the implements suited to your par- 
ticular line of work and properly op- 
erate them they will pay, and pay 
well. I am confident that with the 
tools I have mentioned, under favor- 
able conditions, I can make $1,000 
worth of farm products to each mule 
used in the cultivation of the crop, 
prices being the same as now. Last, 
but a very important factor, is the 
ease and comfort there is, both in 
body and mind, as you sit comfort- 
ably in the shade if you like, and ride 
over the field to do your work. 

In writing this I have not drawn 
any imaginary or ‘heard tell of” in- 
stances, but held strictly to the facts 
in my case. That is why, possibly, a8 
a farmer and not a newspaper writer, 
this story may be consigned to the 
waste-basket or the boiler room. 





There hasn’t been enough rain in three 
months to get the ground too wet to plow, 
but much plowing has been-done. There have 
been times in the past when the farmer 


didn’t think of sticking a plow in his field 
till February, but that was the days of the 
plug 
Eagle 


farmer. His day is passed.—Dothan 
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Saturday, February 7, 1914.] 





Implements Ideas Worth While 








Several Ideas—All Good 


ET us begin with the wagon, for 
F we all use it; buy as good a 
known make as you can afford; put 
it together right; keep it under cover 
when not in use; when the paint 
wears off them soak the felloes in oil, 
and when thoroughiy dried in, paint 
with white lead and oil, finishing with 
the original color; keep all bolts in 
place and tight, and the life of your 
farm wagon will be doubled, which 
is good pay for the time and material 
so spent. 

The same treatment should be 
given the buggy, with this addition: 
wash it frequently, and when so do- 
ing, look carefully to the tightness of 
all bolts and clips. In oiling, first 
wipe all old grease from the axle, and 
do not run so much oil on as to 
cause it to run off and smear both 
ends of the hub, as oil on the ground 
does no good, and that on the outside 
of the hub smears dresses; pure cas- 
tor oil is best; one who works hard 
for the money with which to buy it, 
should not cramp a buggy so short as 
to strain it all over in turning. Back 
up if necessary, or lift the rear end. 
The use of a buggy will determine 
whether it will last one year or 
seven; the bull head is known by his 
use of a buggy. 

As Secretary of our local Union, I 
saved the Local $22 on an ensilage 
cutter, and bought the same identical 
make, by spending a few stamps and 
the time to write different dealers. 
The farmer, as a rule, does not look 
around enough before buying, and 
the local dealer, knowing this, waxes 
fat on his negligence. 

Clean and house all implements as 
soon as through using them, and if 
anything is in need of repair, either 
fix it when found, or, if too busy, put 
the part in the way, where it has to 
be walked around, and leave it there 
until repaired and replaced, so that it 
will be ready when needed. 

No side hill plow takes the right 
amount of land under all circum- 
stances. We made an adjustable 
draw clevis for ours. We took an old 
ratchet from a worn out harrow and 
placed it on the rear of the beam, 
within handy reach from the walking 
position, cut the lever down to prac- 
tical length; had the smith make an 
L clevis for the front end, attached a 
strong rod to the ratchet lever, thus 
enabling us to regulate the amount 
of land taken from the handles. It 
works fine, and we should very much 
dislike being without it; we can vary 
the clevis from center to any point 
six inches either way. 

Cruso, N. C. W. W. SHAY. 





Some Figures to Think About 


ARM papers from Maine to Cal- 

ifornia have for years tried to 
educate us farmers to depend more 
upon adequate farm machinery and 
less upon hired help, but how many 
of us have heeded the advice? It 
takes hard knocks to hammer this 
truth into our skulls. We think that 
the hired man with the hoe is “It.” 
Did we but stop and consider, and 
take a dollars and cents view of it, 
we would conclude that human 
power, when compared with horse 
and traction, was rather “Nit.” 

I once had a neighbor who owned 
four good horses. He purchased a 
three-gang disk plow. This man 
paid the man who drove the team 
and operated the plow $1.75 per day. 
If we estimate the keep of his horses 
at 50 cents eaeh per day, we find 


ag his daily expense was $3.75. 
'S average daily plowing was six 
acres, 


: He disked his ground with a 
12-foot disk harrow, and followed 
With a four section smoothing har- 
Tow. Did he live in Alabama? No. 


My Alabama neighbor Owns six 
€00d mules. 
men at 
h 


He hires six colored 
en i $1.25 each per day to drive 
18 six mules to single plows. 


The 





keep of his six mules costs him $3.00 
per day. He also employs a foreman 
at $2.00 and furnishes him with a 
saddle horse to oversee the plow 
gang. We find that this man’s ex- 
penses are: hired help $9.50, feed of 
mules and horse, $3.50, total, $13.00, 
to plow six acres, a difference in cost 
in favor of the California man of 
$9.25, and whose capital invested 
was much less than that’of the Ala- 
bama man. 

The Alabama man put only money 
in the business. The California 
man put money, brains and machin- 
ery into his business and saved $9.25 
daily. 

This same Alabama farmer, when 
he dug his sweet potatoes had the 
vines pulled and piled by hand pow- 
er, and the potatoes plowed out with 
a sort of middle-buster potato digger. 

Last year, in preparing my ground 
for planting sweet potatoes, after 
having plowed and harrowed the 
same, I laid off the rows with a one- 
horse plow. I then distributed the 
fertilizer in the rows with a one- 
horse machine. Next I threw up the 
ridges, by plowing two rounds (four 


for one man (the driver)) to rightly 
direct the course and work of the 
drag by stepping from point to point, 
as common directions go; in fact, 
ofttimes impossible. Then the driv- 
er’s weight is not always needed on 
the drag, but can be there in an in- 
stant when required. 
JNO. K. GOODMAN. 








Editorial Comment.—Now is the} 
time when the roads are bad and 
other farm work is not pressing, | 
when every township in the South 
should be using the drag. If your 
road authorities are still behind the 
times and make no use of it, wake 
them up. 





Making the Wagons Advertise the 
Fafm 


E MADE a new box last week for 

the one-horse wagon, 22 inches 
deep and decided to paint it. We 
painted the box green with a yellow 
stripe and repainted the running 
gear and shafts red, two coats, at a 
cost of 60 cents for paint. Then the 
idea came to me to advertise the 
farm on the wagon, as the storekeep- 
ers do in towns. So we painted on 
each side of the box “‘Goslar Farm, 
Fine Cattle,’’ in neat, yet conspicu- 




















THE KING ROAD DRAG 
An Implement Every Southern Farmer Should Know About 





furrows) with a one-horse plow. As 
a final operation I went over the 
ridges (four at a time) with a 14- 
foot plank to level and smooth them 
and brush away the clods. To com- 
plete each ridge ready for planting 
required six and a quarter trips 
across the field. 

This year I shall use a two-row 
fertilizer machine, with marker, and 
throw up the ridge with a disk culti- 
vator, to which I shall attach a small 
block of wood, to smooth ridge and 
brush away the clods and rubbish. I 
shall finish a ridge ready for plant- 
ing, by making one and a half trips 
across the field. I shall accomplish 
as much in a day and a half as I 
formerly did in six and a quarter 
days. BAY MINETTH, Jr. 





How to Use the Road Drag 


ERE are some simple lessons, 

worth considering, which I have 
learned by years of experience with 
the road drag. 

1. Make your drag reversible, 
(i. e. to move dirt right or left) by 
altering the hitch. Have the hind 
section about five-sixths the length 
of the front one; and face both front 
and rear sections entire length with 
iron or steel. 

2. For best results under vary- 
ing conditions of road surface as to 
dry, damp, hard or soft, I find it 
pays to have a man along at the end 
of a rope attached to the rear end of 
drag to properly steer the machine, 
and counteract its tendeney to slide 
around hard bumps which need trim- 
ming off and smoothing. It is nct 
so easy a matter, as talking about it, 


ous lettering. We were so pleased 
with it that we painted out the name 
of the Southern agents on the big 
two-horse Newton wagon and put 
“Goslar Farm, Fine Cattle,’’ on that, 
too. We also numbered the wagons, 
painting Wagon No. 1 on the rear 
end-gate of the Newton wagon, and 
Wagon No. 2 on the _ one-horse 
wagon. Have been to town once 
with the big wagon after cottonseed 
meal, and the advertisement of the 
farm seemed to attract considerable 
attention. 

Most of the fields on Goslar Farm 
were so rocky that they couldn’t be 
mowed, and rock hauling is still one 
of our favorite ways of keeping out 
of mischief. This is hard on the 
wagon boxes, so I made a shallow 
box about three by six feet out of old | 
chestnut planks. This can be set on 
the bottom of the hay frame of the 
one-horse wagon or directly on the 
bolsters. This lightens the weight 
so that one mule can pull a good 
load even over plowed ground. I 
hauled rocks off the back of a 20- 
acre field last fall while the smooth- 
ing harrow worked around us and 
the drill was putting in wheat in the 
front of the field. One use we made 
of the rocks was to wall up the house 
underneath on all four sides. The 
house looks 100 per cent better than 
when it stood on stilts, it is infinitely 
warmer, there is one less hiding 
place for setting hens, battered 
buckets and old sacks, and besides it 
made a place for more than 100 
loads of rocks. The work was done 
at odd times last summer and fall. 
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GINNERS 
Who Succeed 
Best Use 


CONTINENTAL 
, Gin Company 
, Ore? : 


Improvements 
for 1914 


In our Munger System 
Outfits give the ginner 
the big thing he is looking 
for—increased output with 
no additional labor cost. 
The high quality of sample, 
which has made MungerSys- 
tem Outfits so popular with 
cotton growers as well as 
ginners, is also maintained 

Write nearest Continental Sales 
Office for our new catalogue G-5, 


the most serviceable book ginners 
can have. 


eormaceen 
(ANOLE 


Ry 


ATLANTA ,GA., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


DALLAS, TEX.. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CHARLOTTEN.G. 





Lack Of 
Proper Machinery 


Wastes land, labor, seed. Makes the land 
poorer each year. Makes labor scarce for 
work that does need it. Makes life a grind 
for people who do this needless hard work. 


TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Implements 


Do the work better than human hands can 
doit. Do the work quicker. 


Riding Cultivators can go through many 
times more and every cultivation puts a 
blanket on your ground and saves moist- 
ure. 

Traction Sprayers prevent blight and 
increase the yield. : 

Potato Diggers get all the potatoes without 
injury and save their price in labor and 
getting to market quicker. 

Power Sprayers vill save your trees, improve the 
quality of the fruit and increase the yield. 

Bucket and Barro! Sprayers will earn their cost ina 
short time. 

Garden Whee! Hoes work close, keep all weeds out 
and hold the moisture without hard work. Just 
because they are hand tools doesn’t mean hard 
work, but the easiest, most economical and most 
thorough way to do it. 

Cotton Planters will save two-thirds of your labor 
in that important crop. 

We have booklets and folders, covering each of 

these lines and others—full set will be mailed on 

request. Also, see your dealer about these tools, 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO., 



























Box 189 GRENLOCH, N. J. 

Write for Catalogue 

as DESCRIBING, MLUSTRATING 
wo Quaker City Mills 


The acknowledged standard 
for high quality and variety 
of satisfactory usage for 






any grain, separa 
mixed, coarse or fine meal, 
corn, cobs and husks. 
Sold on 
10 Days’ Trial—Freight Paid 
Write for our grinding mill catalogue at once, also 
for booklet on labor-saving farm machinery at 
bargain prices. 

THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 

Bept. M, 38TH & Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dept. L, 3701-09 So. Ashland Av., Chicago, IM. 


















CARL HAMMER. 


Salisbury, N. C. | 








Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 
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Plow—Plant—Cultivate 


BETTER WORK—LESS COST 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


| USING MACHINERY PROFITABLY ON A BIG PLANTATION 





How Tenants Are Learning Their Value as Labor Savers; Exe 
periences With Gasoline Engine, Waterworks, Seed-cleaning Ma- 
chinery and a Manure Spreader. 


By Using Flying Dutchman Implements 


Sulky and Gang Plows arc simple, 
Best Ever convenient to handle and at the 
same time light draft and do the best 
work. In addition to all the modem 
improvements of Foot Lift, High Lift, 
Wheel Control, they are equipped with 
Acme Soft Center Shares. 

These Shares are guaranteed against 
breakage and are also capable of being 
re-tempered any number of times, thus 
insuring a keen, sharp cutting edge and 
easy plowing. 


and Corn Planter 
Reliable gem « - 
Durable 






Sunny South Cotton 
It is driven direct from the axle—the 
drop is uniform and sure, and can be 
regulated to any amount of seed. Pan 
wheels cannot clog and the peculiarly g 
shaped tire insures their following ridges 
perfectly. The Fertilizer Attachment 
distributes up to 600 Ibs. peracre. ‘The bottom 
plate revolves, insuring a steady flow of fertil- 
izer. No caking—no choking of fertilizer. 


Moline Reversible Disc Harrow 


This Harrow is one of the strongest and most conven- 
ient farm tools ever built. Not only is the frame low 
and close to the discs, but the levers are 
short for orchard work. The Gangs may 
be easily tilted to do any sort of work and 
can be quickly reversed without removing 
them from frame, to throw the soil in 
instead of out 

Tongue Truck furnished as an extra at 
slight additional cost. 











Socks cared in wares ah Na tte, 
My WK 

sv _, SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO. 3 , 
eg Dept. 10 NEW ORLEANS, LA. “ene 
ae ‘ 
M MOLINE PLOW CO. Ml 


Dept. 10 


MOLINE, ILL. . 

























































=: EVENTY-SEVEN YEARS the world’s standard Plow. 
“3 Enjoy the pleasure and profit of having the best. The 
A leaping deer trade-mark is your protection, the sign of 
quality—the mark of staunchness, reliability and great plow 
value. John Deere plows mean— 


i Good Work. Unless a plow does perfect work 
you can’t afford to own it at any price. 
* Ease cf Management. Have regard for your 
comfort. You are not going to live always 
nor buy a new piow every year. 
3 Strength and Durability. 
ee pensive, delays annoying. 

aie longer than a poor one. 
j Es 4 Lightness of Draft. Horse flesh and horse 

ae ig 5 feed cost money. Power isan expense. 


f ti John Deere Quick Detachable Shares 


Great Improvement — Save Time — Save Temper 


Repairs are ex- 
A good plow lasts 


No crawling under the plow in the dirt, skinning your 
hands changing old style bolted shares. 

Get John Deere plows with Quick Detachable Shares. 
Only one nut to remove and that handy to reach. Save 
80% of the time to change old style shares and all the 
trouble. You can’t afford to buy a plow without this 
new and exclusive John Deere feature. 


BETTER FARM IMPLEMENTS AND HOW TO USE THEM 
This is the best and biggest book we have issued. Costs 


us eight cents postage to mail but we will send you a copy 
free if you use farm implements. 


Ask for package No.P 2 and address your letter to 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


Doge 
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The wife of a prominent judge was mak- 


ing arrangements with the Negro laundress 
of the village to take charge of their wash- 
ing for the summer. Now the judge 
pompous and extremely fat. 
scales at 300 pounds. 


was 
He tipped the 


MILK BOTTLES Caps, Cans, Coolers, 

9 Sterilizers, Separators, 
Churns, Boilers, Engines, Stanchions and Dairy 
Equipment of every kind. Get our prices before 
placing your orders elsewhere. 


HAGAN’S DAIRY SUPPLY HOUSE, Greensboro, N.C- 


By Jno. P. Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 


Te question of saving the ex- 
pense of labor and labor-saving 
machinery has been claiming 
more of my thought than any other 
in connection with my farming op- 
erations, for with me everything I do 
has to be paid for in the cold cash. 
However, it was some time before 
I could make up my mind to have 
things done the new and cheaper 
| way—by maehinery rather than the 
| old “sweat o’ the brow” way of our 
| fathers. 
It is not every farmer, how- 
ever, who has any turn for machin- 
ery, not every one who can keep new 
| machines going, much less repair and 
| keep an old one up and in good 
working order, but almost every 
|farmer can learn to handle some 
| kinds of labor-saving machinery. 


I have about 700 acres of land, 
most of which is in wood and timber 
|} about six miles from my local mar- 
ket, and for the last few years have 
made it a rule to have 200,000 feet 
|of lumber sawed each year which I 
| sell at a net profit of $5 per thou- 
sand, besides having a fine lot of 
slabs which I work up into stove- 
wood for sale. I never cut the tim- 
ber off any of the land except that 
part I want to clear and put into cul- 
tivation later. My lumber is always 
eut by contract from the stump at 
so much per thousand, and I never 
have any of the timber cut when the 
sap is up, so I have all of the tree 
laps cut and worked up into stove- 
wood and fire-wood. Every year I 
am trying to clear at least 20 acres 
of new land, and the result is I have 
a large quantity of wood which must 
either be left to waste or be saved 
and sold. 

This first induced me to purchase 
|a three horse power gasoline engine 
| and wood saw and, a little later on, 
a good wood splitter. I placed 
my engine on a good. concrete 
foundation in line with my well, so 
with a very small outlay of money I 
| put up a line shaft provided with the 
necessary wood pulleys and now not 
only operate my wood saw and split- 
ter at the same time, but also can 
pump water from my well for use at 
house and barn, run two grindstones, 
an emery wheel, pea thresher and 
grain cleaner and grader. All of these 
machines are under a large shed, and 
as a large part of my farm is run by 
hired labor (monthly hands), I al- 
ways have something for each one of 
my men to do, no matter what kind 
of weather we have. 


Work for the Hired Men in Bad 
Weather 
F COURSE, most farmers have 
work in and around the barn for 
their hired hands to do when the 
weather is bad, and they can’t work 
| in the field. I have a lot of this work, 
| but I cannot see how I could afford 
to hire hands by the month and pay 
them for solid time if I didn’t have 
|something besides barn work for 
ithem to do when bad weather comes, 
My men, and my tenants, now usu- 
| ally work with sharp axes, since they 
can come up any rainy day and grind 
them without turning the crank of 
an old wabbling, crooked grindstone. 
They are all now acquiring the habit 
|of picking up all the old plow points 
| and plows they find about the farm, 
as they can bring them up and with 
the use of my emery wheel for a few 
minutes make them as good and use- 
ful as when they were first bought. 
And since I put in a pea thresher, 
run by my engine, I find that most of 
my tenants are getting into the 
mighty good habit of picking all the 
peas they can and saving them for 
the next season’s planting and sow- 
ing. 








*This article won second prize in our Ma- 
| chinery Special contest.—The Editors, 


One of the most satisfactory im- 
provements my tenants are making 
is in the cleaning and grading of 
their seed wheat and oats since | 
hooked on a Chatham grain cleaner 
and grader to my line shaft; in fact, 
I hardly have a white tenant’ now 
who would think about sowing his 
wheat and oats without running them 
through this machine and getting out 
the small faulty grains, cheat, smut, 
weed seeds and other obnoxious for- 
eign matter. It would. be, indeed, a 
difficult matter for me te estimate 
how much real good this one machine 
alone has done for me and my ten 
ants. 

I find that the average white ten- 
ant will improve his seed if his land- 
lord will lead the way and show him 
how and where he can make by it. 
One of my tenants last fall turned his 
1914 cottton land with a two-horse 
plow, but before he did it I took my 
own team and subsoil plow and sub- 
soiled a 12-foot strip clear across his 
land, and am confident this little 
work on my part will make his cot- 
ton on that strip show up so well this 
year that he will see the difference 
and perhaps be convinced that it 
would pay him to subsoil some of hig 
land hereafter. 

I believe it would pay every lan4- 
lord who can to do such things as 
these, and to have some labor-saving 
machinery about his farm and teach 
his tenants to use it and encourage 
its use, for it will pay in the long 
run, notwithstanding the annoyances 
his neighbors sometimes cause him 
by wanting to borrow. 


Care Must Be Used in Buying Ma. 
chinery 


INCE I put-in a pump and water 

tank at my well we have never had 
any trouble in getting plenty of good 
fresh water for all our stock and cat- 
tle, and it is now a rare thing to go 
by and find the watering troughs dry 
and dusty. 

It takes a mighty good and faith- 
ful hired hand to keep plenty of wa- 
ter in the trough; more often he 
gives it a lick and promise, especially 
on a cold frosty morning when the 
old well chain is so cold and icy, and 
the owner’s stock are the innocent 
and helpless sufferers. 

I haven’t as many cattle as I should 
have for the size of my farm, but I 
bought a good manure spreader and 
find little trouble now in getting my 
hired help to take care of the ma- 
nure and distribute it over the fields 
where it will do the most good. It 
not only saves in the handling of the 
manure, but distributes it evenly and 
uniformly and pulverizes it so that 
the plant can feed upon it more 
profitably. 

But to those who are going to buy 
machinery, it is well to caution them 
that it would be good business to be 
careful in selecting it, as there ar@ 
all kinds of farm machinery and 
tools, good, bad and no gocd at all; 
so don’t assume that any old machine 
will be good. Don’t buy until you 
are convinced it will do the work. 
Every farmer ought to go to his state 
fair in the fail of each year, where 
he can see the latest and best makes 
of farm machinery and farm tools 
and have them ’where he can study 
and compare their good points. The 
agent is always there and will show 
his machine and demonstrate what 
it will do, and if the buyer is not 
good enough judge of a machine it 
might pay him before buying to get 
some one to assist him in making 


comparisons of the merits of the ma- 
chine he wishes to buy, for he might 
save some money and also save the 
expense and disappointment of hav- 
ing on his hands something so worth- 
less even his neighbors would not 
want to borrow. 
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nis RS \ H ERE are some facts of vital interest to all except the barefoot naked savage, who lives 
= content with nothing. For this advertisement tells of an economy affecting ninety 
_ million people. To show how you can secure better values for the money you expend 
8 o* é ‘ ° 
ing for shoes is its aim. And inasmuch as $160,000,000.00 is spent each year for shoes, 
ich these facts should interest all. 
ise e e 
ng Where Shoemaking is an Art How to Secure the Best > has rg — buy only be- 
case a — — cause of the merit in the shoes. 
ces It was back about the Pilgrim time that Shoe-making, like other industries, is di- When finally we pick the pick of the 
Hm certain sections became the home of shoe vided into two parts—the men who make world’s best makers, we put our trade-mark 
makers. Communities of craftsmen sprang and the men who sell. uponthem. They come pretty close to utter 
flee up. The shoe-talent of the day flocked The geniuses of making are seldom mas- __ perfection. 
together. ters of selling. These shoes actually equal many shoes 
Generation after generatiqn inherited the But many poorer makers are geniuses for which from $1 to $2 more is paid. 
ter training—the skill of their fathers, and ad- at selling, Many of these shoes cannot be equalled 
1ad ded to the store. So shoes of lesser value often have cost at any price. 
d Grandsons and great grandsons did better you more than those of greater worth. 
f: what their forefathers did quite well. For except to experienced buyers, the Let Us Buy Shoes For You 
at- For in localities where men talk and _ value in shoes is not easily apparent. repli vad ee ee eee 
&0 dream and think in shoes, the designing and Often one member of your family has If you could go to the world’s greatest 
iry making of footwear becomes a ruling pas- probably bought a certain brand of shoes shoemakers and go over their stock—if you 
sion. that has given excellent service. had an array of shoes spread before you— 
th- Quite naturally they specialized. Town- Another member will buy a pair—made you could not select shoes that would equal 
va ships became famous for certain lines of at the same factory—and find them faulty. the famous Morris Shoes—the pick of the 
he shoes. " _— y ge ey can make the = — pry oven ty eee ae 
¢. Ww ? est shoes of a inds. or ese 8 oes are Cnos w 
a shoes with stylish Ines, that would yet en. __ When a maker makes all kinds of shoes, know every inch of a shoe, who can see the 
the dure the toughest ene—thet literally de- the bad must be sold along with the good. Virtues and faults in things that others might 
ind fied hard usage. The prestige of the few superior models pass by. Some of these buyers can even 
ent In other localities they learned to make ust carry the mass of inferior. tell at a glance from what factory a shoe 
ladies’ slippers that conformed to every So it has been very hard for the shoe has come. If the maker attempted to mar- 
uld motion of the human foot—that would not buyer—even when shoes are sold under a ket his product here our $3 shoes would 
tI gape at the instep. trade-marked name — to distinguish the cost you $3.50 and $4.00; and so it is with 
ind Still others devoted their lives to fitting Shoes that wear from those that disappoint. CF _- pr shane ‘ottine oss te. ball par 
, little folks’ feet. : Hae hgh chs ries Sada é 
be Some makers in these towns strove to Selecting the World’s Best = beg aires — pong Ses 
make all, and never rose above mediocricy Se ee f ‘oa sires irl vin fee gps ; 
Ids as far as the shoe was concerned. To pick the good from the bad—to bring Of the greatest yaaa ng” sang = r om 
It For just as a landscape painter is not the world’s best shoes to the homes of the of Seen incatl igejancee hagtte : x Fewsese} 
the often good at portraits, so it is with shoe Southern people has been our task. pogo _ ee ee meaner ce — 
und making. The bringing to es gens roads store the pal Bec in half es Us tO OC ae 
hat Men, geniuses at making one style of same shoes that are sold on Fifth Avenue S Figg oe 5 
re shoe, are utter failures at making others. has finally been our achievement. Ask for Morris Shoes and ban that you 
as Desi ‘ aes Spee : e , é aang, (s secure them—in all correct styles and sizes 
esigners—or mak« -<—drilled in produc- Many can now have shoes that in com- ere Bi - 
: : (ee ante facha Sire ; é eas 1.» for mem, women and childran—each model 
ing men’s heavy shoes — can’t fashion fort, wear and style equal those with which °°" Siar ap : th - 
es ladies” slippers. the feet of people in the heart of the shoe # pacer oe oF shoe genus 
pa Those who put grice in fairy slippers, industry are shod. SUED MPeMIEEy Uwe 
be can’t instil ruggedness into men’s shoes. Our buyers, from a lifetime of experienne Write Us For Names of 
are For utter perfection comes from special- have learned the localities—the towns that A A A 
ind izatign—from doing the same thing again make the best men’s shoes—the best ladies” Merchants Who Sell 
ull; and again. shoes—the best shoes for children. ew 
ine Factories devoted to making a certain They know each maker—his virtues and Them 
you shoe achieve a combination of style and his faults. oe 
rk comfort and wear that others never equal. Even where shoe-making talent abounds Fill out the enclosed cou- 
bee This clearly shows one fact: the skill of all could never be equal. pon and mail it to us, 
ate No one maker can make the best of They have found that each of the famous and secure a free copy 
ere shoes for men, women and children. factories have certain models that are the of our booklet “Buy- 
kes The best line of shoes for the entire very pride of the plant—shoes that at their ing and Caring 
ols family must come from a score of differ- price no other maker can duplicate. for Shoes,” and 
udy ent localities and makers. Into these few models goes an excess of secure the name of 
rhe Shrewd shoe buyers learned these facts. talent and skill. : : phony ha og 
ow Big department store buyers found it Fora few models will often builda maker’s {ho sells 
t necessary to carry a score of different lines, reputation. Morris 
ha made by many different makers. Our buyers select from each maker the. Shoes 
not These buyers learned to be skeptical of shoes that he makes best. 
> it men’s shoes that came from a ladies’ fac- Each model is chosen because for com- 
get tory—of ladies’ shoes made ina plant famed fort, style and wear it cannot be equalled. 
‘ing ioe f for its men’s footwear. Unlike the manufacturer who must sell 
ma- \\ \ 
“||| Fleishman-Morris & Co.,] 
be: AN \ eisnhman-IVLOrris o., inc. 
rth- WY \ \ \\\ NWN NN \ \ e e e e 
not LMM) Box 497 Richmond, Virginia 
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HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON 


ISS 


Some things you can do with the 
Harley-Davidson that cannot 
be done with other Motorcycles 


OU can start the motor on all chain driven models 

at will, without even dismounting or putting the 

machine up onto the stand. A simple downward push 

on either pedal operates the Step-Starter and the motor 

begins to throb, (The Step-Starter is a patented feature found 
only on the Harley-Davidson). 


Double Clutch Control 


You can operate the clutch either 
with clutch pedal or by a hand 
lever. No need to let go of the 
grips that control the throttle and 
the spark or to take either hand off 
the handle-bars. Just a pressure 
of the toe or the heel and you 
engage or disengage the clutch, 


Ful-Floteing Seat 


You can ride over really rough 
roads in perfect comfort because 
the Harley-Davidson Ful-Flote- 
ing Seat (a patented feature) ab- 
sorbs all the jolts, jars and vibra- 
tions. 


Double Brake Control 


You can operate the brake by 
back pedaling on either pedal or 
by a lever convenient to the foot. 
This foot control of both clutch 
and brake gives you practically 
automobile control ofthe machine, 
a distinctly new and very desir- 
able exclusive feature. 


Folding Foot Boards 


When on tours and Iong rides 
you have a variety of positions at 
your command. The foot boards 
are long and accomodate a rider 
of any height. The pedals can 
also be used as foot rests if desired. 














There are five models of the new Harley-Davidson ranging in price 
from $200 to $285. Catalog describing the models will be for- 
warded together with the name of the nearest dealer on request. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 903 ASt., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Producers of High-Grade Motorcycles for More Than Twelve Years 


























Tom Profit’s Philosophy | 


germ yin always a big crop of farm tools of one 
kind or another—some of 'em christened and 
some left to get to the grave without any name at all. 

It’s a good deal like buying horses at the halter. @nly 

the other feller can tell about ‘em, and he won't. You're > 
expected to take all the chances with the tools. I don’t { = 
think that’s right. Any concern that makes tools ought Py 
to take some.of the risks and the Simmons Hardware 
Company takes a// of ’em with 


KEEN KUTTER 


Farm Tools 


You and I can get our money back for any farm 
tool, or any other kind of tool, if we have a kick 
comin’ on the quality. They don't say “‘guar- 
anteed for six .months’’—or avy particular 
time. They say bring it back azy time, 
eyen after a year, and get your money back 

if the tool with the Keen Kutter trade mark 
falls down. Guess that’s fair and square 
dealin’. That's why J use Keen Kutter 
Farm Tools and I’m goin’ to keep right 
on usin’'’em. I'm not guessin’ at their 
quality, I know. 
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Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 12}4 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tampingor use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You can do the same. Savecost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY , 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated ||} 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take U@aaam 

levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. ) 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE Co., - Box il0, ST. JOHNS, MICH. 


When writing to advertisers say, ‘“‘i saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.”’ , 
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MORE IDEAS FOR 
IMPLEMENT USERS 





LIKES THE PEA THRESHER AND 
MANURE SPREADER 


Mr. Cooper also says Farmers Should 
Use Planters and Let the Children 
Stay in School 


IVE years ago I bought a pea 
thresher to thresh my peas and 
my neighbors’ peas. 

You all know how hard it used to 
be to pole out peas as our fathers on 
a bad rainy winter day had us go to 
the pea crib, put some peas in a bar- 
rel and take an old axe—and oh my! 
how hard they were to beat—we 
would wish there weren’t any peas! 

Not so now. . I take my thresher, 
which we turned by hand for two 
years—that was like work—and now 
I hitch my gasoline engine to it and 
thresh my neighbors’ peas. That is 
one time they are glad to see me 
coming. ; 

I can tear up my engine and put it 
together and work it all O.K., so you 
see it pays to thresh peas by ma- 
chinery. I can thresh about 100 
bushels at a small cost of about 25 
cents. 

A thought on cooperation with my 
neighbors. A few years ago I bought 
a Cole planter to plant everything. 
Let’s not be like some people I have 
seen, when I asked them why they 
didn’t buy a planter, the answer was, 
*T have plenty of children to plant 
my corn.” I tell them I had rather 
run a planter and let my children go 
to school. Doesn’t this pay? I let 
my good neighbors use my planter 
and two-horse plow, and in turn they 
let me use their grain drill and ma- 
nure spreader. 


I consider the spreader the great- 
est labor-saving implement on the 
farm, and it pays to use it in that 
there is not so much hard work in 
handling manure and it saves the la- 
bor of many hands that would cost 
$1 a day. It also spreads it much 
more evenly, thereby enabling the 
plants to get their food during the 
growing season, for when we spread 
by hand it falls in piles. The same 
is true of the grain drill. It saves 
one from having to tote the grain 
over the field and puts the grain in 
evenly and keeps is from freezing 
through the winter. 


So, dear readers, you see it pays 
to cooperate with your neighbors. It 
has paid me and I think it will pay 
others. I have made a great many 
mistakes on the farm—too numer- 
ous to mention—but I feel my mis- 
takes have and will help me for years 
to come on the farm. I believe I will 
tell you of a mistake I made that 
you may profit by. In 1913 I plant- 
ed long staple cotton and found it 
would not do for me. 

Well, after all, I feel as if all we 
farmers owe what we are and what 
we hope to be to God and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





A. F.. COOPER. 
Salemburg, N. C. 


| 





PUT THE SMALL STREAMS TO 
WORK 


If You Have an Idle Creek or Big 
Branch Near You, Make a Farm 
Hand of It 


T A CERTAIN place in the splen- 
did agricultural and dairy district 
around the city of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, a small stream that runs along 
the base of a steep bluff is being 
finely utilized by the owner of the 
farm house that stands on top of the 
bluff. It is just a little stream, but 
it is strong enough to operate a hy- 
draulic ram, and thus raise the water 
to the top of the cliff, where it sup- 
plies the house, barn, and garden. 
This is but one of many similar cases 
in which a little stream is made to 
serve a great convenience, and an il- 


lustration of what might be done at 
many other places where tired men 
and women and dwarfed little chil- 
dren are dragging water up rugged 
hills in buckets, and then never hay- 
ing as much as they need. 

2. Near Timberville, Virginia, g 
gentleman has on his farm a small 
stream that flowed there from time 
immemorial, yet never until a short 
time ago was made to serve half itg 
purpose. One day this man found 
that he could by the natural fall of 
the stream, easily get the water toa 
height of eight feet. Accordingly, he 
proceeded to install an _ overshot 
water wheel, eight feet high and 
three feet wide. This wheel, when 
the water in the stream is low, fur- 
nishes about one and a half horse- 


power; when the water is stronger, it | 


furnishes about two horsepower. This 
power is utilized for several import- 
ant purposes. In the first place, it ig 
applied to force water from the 
stream to the top of the adjacent ele- 
vation—a rise of 40 to 45 feet ina 
distance of 700 or 800 feet. From 
this elevation the water is carried to 
various points where it is needed. In 
particular, it is distributed over a 
field for irrigation, the value of the 
field being thus increased threefold, 

In the second place, the power 
from this water wheel is used in com- 
pressing air for spraying a large or- 
chard of apple trees. Other possible 
uses are being considered. This is 
another simple story of a little 
stream put to work, to make the life 
of country people richer and their 
work lighter. -It tells of an achieve- 
ment that might be duplicated in a 





hundred rural communities in Vir- . 
From a Bul- © 


ginia and elsewhere. 
letin of the Virginia Normal and In- 
dustrial School. 








How the Manure Spreader and Home 
Water-works Help on the Farm 


OUR years ago we made a good 

investment by purchasing a ma- 
nure spreader, as since then we have 
covered over 100 acres of land with 
manure. We aim to keep from 60 to 
70 head of stock and all of these are 
kept in the barn during the cold 
months so there is a great deal of 
manure to be handled. By using the 
spreader only one handling is neces- 


sary and the driver has a chance to ; 
It al- 


rest until time to load again. 
so distributes manure evenly on the 
field and then it can be gauged to 


spread a thin dressing of manure in 


fertile land or a heavy coat on thin 
land without stopping the machine. 
This usually gives us an even crop 
yield. We get our manure out 4 
great deal oftener now than when 
we depended on the wagon as for- 
merly. I am sure the spreader more 
than paid for itself the first year. 
Four years ago such machines were 
very scarce in this country, but now 
nearly every enterprising farmer has 
one. Two farmers decided to pur- 
chase one on the cooperation plan, 
and the idea has been a _ success. 
They declare the machine paid for 
itself the first year. 

Another little machine that saves 
us many steps is our three-horse- 
power gasoline engine. It was pur- 
chased three years ago and we use it 
to pump water out of a drilled well 
112 feet deep to a water tank with 4 
3,300 gallon capacity, a distance 
from the well to the tank of 40 feet. 
Thus we have hot and cold water on 
three floors in our building, so too 
much cannot be said in praise of the 
little step saver. 

Besides this we have a hydrant in 
our yard, two in our barn, as pipes 
are laid from the well to this build- 
ing, then two in the dairy barn. On 
cold stormy days it isn’t necessary to 
turn our cattle out to be watered. 

M. T. MAHONEY. 

Mitchells, Va. ‘ 
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Agents Wanted 
This Mill 


Makes Best Corn 
Meal, Graham 
Flour, Rye Flour, 
Chops, Hominy, 
cracks Peas, grinds 
Coffee, Spices, ete. 
Perfect adjust- 
ment for fine or 
coarse work. Will 
send Mill prepaid 
by new Parcel 
Post for only 


$5.00 


A. H. PATCH, (Inc.) 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN 
(The Black Hawk Corn “eee Invent- 
or. 















cn Way dO YOUMake 
‘nig The Louden may ay 


————we is the quick, easy,money-making >. 


WBcaueen The Louden Junior Hay Carrier, like all Louden Movable 
Equipments, is center hung—runs easily and smoothly; will not WZ 
bind on the track; never misses register. No loss of time because of kinked 
1 or twisted ropes. Built entirely of steel and iron—the strongest 
swivel carrier made. 


The Lifting Power of the Louden Balance Grapple A 





Fork, and the easy way it handles a heavy load, 
makes it the ees serviceable in any kind of fod- 
der. Will grip half a ton at once, short or long 
growth, and hold it tight. So perfectly balanced 
it never fails to drop the hay where desired. J 
Write for Ratalog sic giving full information on F& y , 
Louden Hay T and Stanchions, Feed 7 
Litter Sievers, Garn Door Hangers, etc. if Wy, i 
See the Louden Line at your dealers WY Al 
1, 
Me Ai { i 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 2500 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa ] 


























Make Big Money from Your Trees 


Farquhar Saw Mills are strong, durably constructed. 
Made in four sizes with choice of three standard feeds. 


New 1914 Catalog—FREE 


It illustrates and describes the saw mill you should buy. 
Write us today for catalog and we will show you why you 
should install a Farquhar—the standard for over 58 years, 


f A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
g@ ‘Box 619, York, Pa. § 


.¢ Wealso manufacture En- 
ne3, Boilers, Threghers,, § 
Tills,Cultivators, Potato # 

Diggers and Hydraulic 

Cider Presses. 














Note the Price: 


Only $600 to $990 


Just think of it! A high-grade, reliable tractor for $600 to $990. 
In proportion to horse power, it will do anything a heavy tractor 
costing three times as much will dc! Absolutely best, cheap- 
est power for plowing, harrowing, disking, harvesting, building 


spreading manure, hauling loads upto 15 tons 
Better than stationary engines foro rating threshers, ensilage 
cutters . feed grinders, pumps, w saws and other machinery requiring 


— Cuts Farm Expenses One-Half 


A Wadsworth Light Kerosene Tractor does three end four times as much work with less belo. Uses 
pest kerosene, which is safer and ch ives more a per gallon, too. 
operates on gasoline or distillate. Easily operated by oven a = Sizes—6 to 
Send for Our Tractor Book—It’s FREE! 322's,7'7 Wadsworth Tractors 


Save time, work, worry, expense. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 1008 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Will Save You 
Money 
ItsFREE. A 
penny postal 
brings it. 


Read this book and learn thetruth about wire 
fences. Know how to judge a wire fence oe your- 
self. You buy awire fence formany years, Good 
wire fence an:l poor wire fence may look alike on 
the outside. Don’t waste your money on a poor 
fence. It means trouble and complete failure of 
fence service ina short time. Get our book. It 
shows you the 


No. S EMPIRE and 
EMPIRE, Jr. 


Before you 
buy Open 



































Proves that these great ret made of open Hearth 
hearth steel, great big wires, galvanized as a Steel. 
wire fence should be galv. anized, will ublaat Big 

any soft Bessemer steel fence ever made. It — 
beak: illustrates our big wires the strong Empire Wires 
knot that holds good ae ong as the fence, It will Fo Heavily 

show you why Empire fences are proof against a i 
any and all kinds of preather, rust, rot—proof aguinet Galvanized. 
the hardest use—wh i. they do not sz ag, why they Strong Empire 
stay hog-tight and cant e tight as long as they are Knot. Get Our 
why they are far the least expensive L 
fences to Pep in the long run. rite today. Address ow Price 
BOND STEEL POST COMPANY Proposition. 
59 Maumee Street Adeian, Michigan Freight Prepaid. 
When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 


| than by hand. 
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SEEDERS AND GRAIN DRILLS 


Two General Classes of Seeders; Considerations Met With in 
Their Operation; Why It Pays to Drill Instead of Broadcast Seed 


By E. F. Cauthen, Auburn, Ala. 


be done more uniformly with 
the aid of seeders and drills 
Especially is this true 
if the farmer has had little experi- 
ence in hand-sowing. There are on 
the market many good, simple and 
inexpensive machines. 

Machines for planting small seed 
may be divided into two general 
classes: broadcasting and drilling 
machines. To sow very small ‘seed, 
like clover and grasses, the broad- 
casting method seems to give better 
results; but to sow grain, like wheat, 
oats and other cereals, experimental 


T HE planting of small seed can 


data seem to favor drilling in narrow 





rows. 

Broadcasting of small seed can be 
well done with a small hand machine 
that costs only $3 or $4. The 
chief parts of such a machine are 
a bag to hold the seed, a rapidly re- 
volving wheel with fan-like spokes or 
cup-like rim to scatter the seed, and 
a crank to operate the wheel. The 
bag is attached to the top of the ma- 
chine and strapped over the should- 
ers of the operator. The rate of seed 
is controlled by a small gauge that 
regulates the flow of seed from the 
sack into the revolving wheel. If 
the sower walks slowly the seeding 
will be thicker, and vice versa. 

There are some good seeders that 
can be attached to grain drills, but 
they are more expensive and are 
needed only when large areas are to 
be planted. 

Drills for Grain 
HERE are many kinds of drills 
made to meet the varying needs 
of the farmer. A good machine 
should be easy to operate, simple, in- 
expensive and efficient. 

The advantages of sowing in drills 
over broadcasting are shown by many 
experiments. A good drill plants the 
seed at a uniform depth and at a reg- 


| ular rate per acre, and does not re- 


quire as much seed as broadcast sow- 


| ing. It greatly economizes time, in 





that it sows the seed, distributes the 
fertilizer and covers them—all at 
one operation. 

Grain drills may be divided into 
two general classes: those leaving 
the surface nearly level and those 
leaving it in ridges. The latter class 
is meeting general favor where the 
farmers wish to employ the open- 
furrow system of planting. The 
ridges between the rows of plants 
protect the plants from winter-kill- 
ing by preventing them from being 
lifted out of the ground during alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. 

The essential parts of a drill are 
a feeding device, the openers of the 
furrows, and a device to cover the 
seed, with or without a fertilizer at- 
tachment. 


A Good Feed Is Necessary 


‘en feeding device consists usu- 
ally of a box with holes in the 
bottom, a stirring wheel or rod over 
each hole to keep the seed from 
clogging the opening and to pass 
them into it gradually. The best 
drills are provided with a forced 
feed attachment, which consists of 
a circular box attached to a revolving 
shaft. The seed are caught in the 
little pockets of the box and dropped 
into the mouth of the tube which 
conveys them to the ground in a 
little stream just behind the opener. 

Of the different kinds of openers 
the single and double disk seem to 
give the greatest satisfaction. The 
hoe or shovel drill catches and clogs 
where there is much grass or stalks 
or other litter on the land; while the 
disk openers ride over the small ob- 
structions and plant satisfactorily, if 
the soil has been well plowed. The 
disk drills tend to pulverize the sur- 
face and leave it in good tilth. 

The disks are set at an angle so 
that they move the dirt slightly aside 


and open a shallow furrow. The 
grain and fertilizer fall through a 
tube just behind the disk or opener, 
If the disks penetrate the soil prop- 
erly, sufficient soil falis behind them 
to cover the seed. Some machines 
have short chains dragging in the 
furrow behind the opener to cover 
the seed deeper. 

Most drills are provided with aq 
fertilizer attachment, which drills in 
the fertilizer with the seed. The fer- 
tilizer should be dry and free from 
lumps. If it becomes damp it clogs 
the feeders and tubes and cannot be 
evenly distributed. 

All fertilizer should be promptly 
cleaned out of the drill, especially if 
it is rich in acid phosphate, to pre- 
vent the corroding of the iron. In 
fact, it is an excellent farm practice 
to clean all machines and make the 
necessary repairs just as soon as a 
piece of work is finished, and not to 
wait until the machine is to be used 
again. 

The width between the rows of 
plants varies from six inches to 18 
inches. The usual width where the 
ground is to be left smooth is eight 
inches, and where it is to be left in 
the open-furrow, is usually from 15 
to 18 inches. The common two- 
horse seeder is usually six feet wide 
and plants eight rows at the time or 
five rows in the open-furrow system. 

The one-horse open-furrow drill 
has a small shovel or scooter plow to 
open the furrow; the seed are 
dropped just behind the plow in the 
furrow and a small part of the soil 
moved by the plow falls on the seed 
and covers them lightly. With the 
use of this drill it is not necessary to 
plow the land before planting, unless 
the land is very compact and has a 
sreat deal of litter on its surface. The 
chief objection to it is the slowness 
of seeding. : 

A very good three-row open-fur- 
row drill has recently been put on 
the market. It fits in the three and 
three and a half foot cotton middles 
and plants the entire middle at one 
trip. With it one man and two 
mules plant about three times the 
area that a one-horse drill plants, 
and does as efficient work and with 
more ease. Indeed this three-row 
machine is easy to operate in cotton 
land, even before all cotton has been 
picked, and affords the farmer an op- 
portunity for early fall planting, 
which often insures a good crop of 
grain, Late planting often means a 
poor crop or a failure. The cotton 
stalks are cut with a stalk cutter 
during the winter while they are 
brittle. Where there is not much 
grass or litter or stumps, this drill 
does beautiful work. 





The Power Hay Press 
NEIGHBOR farmer last year de- 
cided to buy a hay press with a 

gasoline engine attached, as he had 
quite a large hay farm, and always 
lost more or less hay from rain and 
other damages because of the slow 
work of the horse power press. The 
power press cost no more than the 
old horse press, except the engine, 
and considering’ the manifold uses 
this engine is put to, I think it a fine 
investment for any farmer living 
where theresis a great deal of hay 
to be put away. 

This power press does three times 
as much baling in the same length 
of time as the old horse press, and 
with the same number of workmen. 
My neighbor has not lost any hay. 
since he bought this press, because 
he puts it up too quick. 

Then, with the engine, he grinds 
feed, pumps fresh water, saws W ood, 
and does many other chores about 
the farm with the little giant, there- 
by saving money and many hours of 
time. CHAS. W. CASTNER. 

Lavon, Texas 
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We Cannot Afford Not to Ow 
tial Ones 


MACHINERY THE SMALL FARMER NEEDS 


Extravagance Must be Avoided, But There Are Certain 





Tools 
n; A Few of the Most Essen- 


By A. L. French, Cascade, Va. 


HENEVER I stand beside a 
fine machine and observe its 


almost human work, I can- 
not help but marvel at the gift of 
brain that the Creator has bestowed 


upon his _ in- 
ventive crea- 
tures. Intri- 


cate pieces of 
machinery have 
always been 
my admiration, 
but it has come 
to me many 
times that the 
heads that 
thought out the 





principles upon 
go OS which some of 
MR. FRENCH our most 


simple tools depend for their fine 
work, are even more admirable. 


Take the disk harrow—a most 
simple machine in its make up—anrd 
didn’t that fellow do something for 
farming humanity when he arranged 
those dinner plates in a row and pro- 
duced the finest soil-pulverizing ma- 
ehine known—a harrow that in its 
thorough work beats all other har- 
rows. I was about eight years old 
when I saw my first disk harrow. It 
was a rough old beggar, not much 
like the fine machines of today. 
When I attempted to ride that first 
machine over newly broken hard 
land its easy motion reminded me of 
my experiences when attempting to 
break father’s colts to ride; but she 
was doing business at every jump, 
and the machine of today is almost 
indispensable to men who are en- 
deavoring to do any sort of good 
farming. 

I wonder how many boys of The 
Progressive Farmer Family have ever 
been urged to help ‘“‘stir out’ wind- 
rows of heavy clover that had been 
caught in a heavy rain. Those of 
you who have partaken of this 
healthy exercise will appreciate the 
big grin that was working all over 
my boy face when I observed the 
working of my first hay tedder. I 
was so anxious to observe the entire 
working of all eight of those forks 
back behind that a passerby might 
have thought that my head was on 
“wrong side to,’? but it wasn’t—it 
was entirely level—and any man’s 
head is level who will make a pair 
of horses and a $30 machine do the 
hard work that had required the 
worke of ten men to do as rapidly 
and well before. 

My grandfather was the “crack” 
scythe man of his community in his 
day, but I can get on to my six-foot 
Deering mower and cut four times 
the grass he could cut in the same 
time, and never start the perspira- 
tion. There were no mowers in my 
grandfather’s early days, and he was 
doing the best he could with the im- 
plements the progress ef the times 
had made available to him. But 
what can we think of the man of to- 
day who cultivates his crops with a 
one-horse plow when hundreds of 
ereat factories are turning out hun- 
dreds of thousands of cheap two- 
hcrse riding cultivators annually, 
the work of one of whieh would 
double his power of accomplishment? 


The Folly of Planting by Hand 


NEVER did drop corn by hand and 

cover with a couple of bulltongues; 
but I used to plant by hand with the 
drop planter and it was mighty hard 
work as I remember it. Quite a con- 
trast it is with the present-day two- 
horse riding planter that marks the 
rows and plants 15 acres per day. 
Don’t mention it outside of the fam- 
ily, but it is a fact that one-third, at 
least, of the corn planted in the Pied- 
mont’ South, is dropped by hand and 
covered with the double shovel yet, in 
Spite of the fact that a hand planter 








can be bought for a dollar, a one- 
horse planter for $11, and a two- 
horse planter for $32. 

[ am not a believer in the idea that 
the men on the sma}l farm (from 50 
to 300 acres) should buy every new- 
fangled high-priced tool that comes 
out and’ that is probably a good in- 
vestment on the big farm where the 
work is spread over so much terri- 
tory that it is necessary to do every 
thing on a big scale in order to keep 
expenses within bounds. But I do 
believe that the good, labor-saving 
common tools that have been tried 
and tested by the farmers of average 
means all over the United States 
should be in more general use on the 
farms of our section. A farmer can 
buy a disk harrow, an Acme harrow, 
a smoothing harrow (two sections), 
a two-horse cultivator, a mower, a 
two-horse corn planter, a hay rake 
and a weeder for $194, and it seems 
to me that these tools should be 
found on every farm. There is a2 
good deal of talk these days about 
cooperative purchase cf farm tools 
by a number of neighbors. My ad- 
vice is to steer clear of that sort of | 
thing; for I doubt if a more prolific 
means of bringing discord into 4 





neighborhood was ever invented. The | 


most of farm operations need looking 
after on the same day on all the farms 
of the neighborhood, and every man 
will think that is the day he should 
heve the use of the company tool. 
Then, too, it will be a hard matter 


a tool should be cared for, when re. 
paired, etc. A plan I would rather 
favor in the case of heavy expensive 
tools, one of which could well handle 


for different men to agree as to how | 


all the business of a community—a | 
threshing outfit or a large-hay baler, | 


for instance—would be for some 


member of the community to pur- | 
machine after his neigh- | 


chase the 
bors had signed a written agreement 


to give him their work at the going | 


price, so long as he kept his machin- 
ery in good running order. And it 
eould be stipulated in the agreement 
that work should begin at one end 
of a community the first year, taking 
the jobs in succession, and swap 
about the following year. 

There is one machine that is being 
much talked about these days that I 
do not believe can be’a profitable in- 
vestment on the moderate sized farm 
where diversification of crops is prac- 
ticed. The initial expense is too 


great, the upkeep too costly, and the | 


fuel bill too heavy. 
heavy gasoline tractor. 
these $2,000 outfits are being pur- 
chased, by men owning small farms, 
that will never pay back their first 
cost to the purchaser, to say nothing 


I refer to the | 
Many of | 


of paying for the upkeep, fuel bills, | 


ete. If our readers 


do not believe | 


this statement I am willing to argue | 


the point with them. 


HOW TO STOP ONE BIG FARM LEAK. 





I maps ther is no one item in farming 
such @ leaka as that of farm 

plements. Why it that a farm |} 

has to have so many plows, wagons and | 
other tools? One answer is, because proper 
care is not taken of the property. This is 
true. The model farm wii! have a tool house 
and when the season is over for this plow 
or that piece of machinery, it will be put in 
its proper place until wanted again, How 

many farms in Robeson County have such 4 |! 
house and in how many instances where 
there is such a house is it used as it should 
be? In riding along the roads, one may see 
@t any time, any kind of farm implements 
out in the weather. A valuable plow, often 
left where it was last used; a mower, a rake, 
a reaper, out in the weather where the rain 
has full sweep at it and where the rust 

plays havoc with the metal parts 


We have seen this time 
farms owned by what is known as progres- 
sive farmers Is it any wonder that so many 
tools must be bought each year? We heard 


of one farmer who, when the season for this 
or that tool was over, had it brought over 
to the tool-heuse, treated to a coat of paint 
and put in its place. It is safe to say this 
farmer was a success. What think you? 
(CN. CC.) Robesonian, 





We like the Progressive Farmer better than 
any farm paper we take. 
Sutherlin, Va. 


Mrs. L. S. Carter, 


and again, and on 
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In use for 42 years 
—and still going 

| ead he es years ago Mr. Balch of Coshocton, Ohio, 

bought a Studebaker farm wagon. He used this wagon for 

twenty-two years and then tured it over to his son, L. J. Balch. 


Ina letter to Studebaker, ordering another wagon, Mr. Balch writes: 


“My father used it for 22 years and I have used it for twenty years 
and can gay that there has never been a spoke moved in any of the 
wheels and it has the same boxing and spindles that were put in it 
when made. Tires have been changed from narrow to broad. but 
axles, bolsters and singletrees are those originally furnished with 
wagon. Last summer I hauled 6,800 pounds of weighed material 
in it at one load.” 


NOT UNUSUAL FOR A STUDEBAKER WAGON 


You may be offered a wagon that looks as 
ood as a Studebaker and the price may be 
less—but when you stop and foe that the 

cheaper wagon will probably last you five or 

ten years whereas a Studebaker will last a 

life time there is only one answer— You 

want a Studebaker. 

Whether it is a Farm Wagon, Buggy or Har- 
ness, Studebaker’s policy is “build not the 
cheapest but the best.” 

Invest your money where you get the largest 
returns—buy a Suede sisi 


See our dealer or write us 


South Bend, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY DENVER 
PORTLAND, ORE, 
Adv 2001 


Studebakers last a lifetime 


You can buy a Studebaker wagon today 
that will repeat the performance of the wagon 
owned by Mr. Balch. We are building 
wagons today with the same care and of just 
as good material as we did when Mr. Balch 
bought his wagon. In fact, Studebakerwagons, 
because of improved methods of making, are 
even better today. 

When you buy a wagon don’t judge it by 
its looks alone. Stop and think what isunder. 
neath the paint. 


STUDEBAKER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY Ss 


AN FRANCISCO 





















































the CHEAPEST Way 


“The use of explosives to pull stumps’ involves little 
capital, few and simple tools and requires no experience,’’ 
says Farmers Bulletin 261, Wisconsin Experiment Station. 
Blast out your stumps—turn that idle land into money. You 
can do the work yourself, easily, quickly, and cheaply with 


Atlas Farm Powde 
- THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


Bore a hole, put in the charge, light 
afuse, and the work is done! Atlas 
Farm Powder blows the stump 
entirely out of the ground, split- 
ting it up, so it can be handled 
easily. It breaks up the subsoil 
and greatly increases its fertility, 




















Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for the farm. [It costs 
little and works wonders in clear- 

ing land of stumps and boulders, 
breaking up the subsoil, tree plant- 
ing, ditching and draining. I 
saves labor, time and money. 


Mail the Coupon for ‘Better Farming” Book 


Our valuable book, “Better Farming,” tells how to improve the 
fertility of your farm—how to clear land, grow bigger crops, better 
fruit, and make Atlas Farm_ Powder take the place of expensive 
labor. Full; illustrated. Send the coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY $2 WILMINGTON, DEL, 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
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Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del ‘ 
Send me your book, ‘‘ Better Farming.” Name 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
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When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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raiiroad or troliey line. 
ules. 


chanical part. 


4 to 60 miles per hour. 


Sndian 


The new Indian models for 1914 
retain the many mechanical and 
comfort features which have 
given the indian the supremacy 
it enjoys today. In addition they 
embody many new points of ex- 
cellence. 


HENDEE MFG. CO., 


Chicago Dallas 





Kansas City 








Rapid Transit via 
Indian Motocyles 


When you own an Indian you possess your own 


You are independent of sched- 
You can make your own time-tables—start when 
you please—ride as far and as fast as you like. 

Mounted on an Indian you have the assurance of 
ample power, perfect brake control, absolute ease over 
the roughest roads and trustworthiness of every me- 


The Indian Twin Motor has a reserve power that 
is equal to any demand that can be made upon it. 
twist of the wrist’”’ gives you instantly any speed from 
The smooth-acting Cradle Spring 
Frame, the greatest comfort feature ever devised, ab- 
sorbs all road shocks and vibrations. 


MOTOCYCLES 


Prices, $200 to $328, f. 0. b. factory 
2,500 dealers throughout the country. 


834 State St., 


Minneapolis 


a 


FOR 1914 


Chief among the 38 Betterments 
for 1914 is a complete practical 
electric equipment consisting of 
electric head light, electric tail 
light, electric signal, storage bat- 
teries and rear-drive speedo- 
meter, fitted to all standard In- 
dian models. 


1914 Catalog ready 


Springfield, Mass. 


Denver SanFrancisco Atlanta 


























LET SMITHDEAL 


INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 


to better their positions or secure profitable employment. 


It is the oldest business college in 


Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater 


than the supply. 
first class college in the South. 
student individual instruction. 
without extra charge. 
exceedingly low rates. 


You Should Enroll Early 


complete their courses before the hot weather sets in. 
ALOGU 


dress 


It has more teachers proportional to the number of students than any other 
Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each 
It offers either day or night courses, or simple home courses 
Special arrangements for board with private families at 


Students entering early secure the advantage 
of starting with the new classes. They can also 
Write at Once for Terms and FREE 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


359 North Niath Street, Richmond, Virginia. 





Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of their own. Nocanvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. es 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per month { 

a 


A great many of our 
men are making from 


nd expenses. We guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only jaune 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


$25 to $50 Every Week 








& and say 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. 





We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sampto book (not 
a folder), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—.n fact every- 
thing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 

2 . 4 It is sent express prepaid. Drop a postal 
Write today for this big outfit oy scp“ <SEri se yor agente onent 
Be sure and write today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chicago 
BE Re EACLE, SRE 
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For CULVERTS, TANKS, SILOS AND ROOFING Use -— 


APOL 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Oareful manufacture and good galvanizing insure maximum service 
from APOLLO Sheets, APOLLO Koofing and Sidin 
by weight, by leading dealers, Send for ‘**Better 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 
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Products are sold 
uildings’* booklet. 








If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
tea subscribe, 


Cc A N N E R S $180 down to $3.75. We make 
highest priced and lowest 
= priced canners made. Big se- 
lection. Write for facts about the better kind of 
home canners. Southern Canner & Evaporator Co., 
325 Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








HOW TO MAKE RABBIT TRAPS 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


NE spring morning, as I was walk- 


ing through our cornfield some- 
| thing sprang out suddently from 
in front of me. I had time to catch 
only a glance of a rabbit, going 


across the rows at full speed. 

Feeling curicus, I began to exam- 
ine the ground on which I was walk- 
ing, when, to my astonishment, I 
found three baby bunnies, safely hid- 
den in a narrow but long hole dug in 
the ground. 

Supposing the rabbit I had first 
seen to be the mother, and the hole 
commonly called rabbit burrow to be 
their homes, I left without disturb- 
ing the little ones. 

Now it is fall, the little rabbits have 
grown up, and are mostly hunted 
down, or caught in traps. The traps 


| are made of o}d weather beaten, or 


| dark-painted 


| falls and he is 





boards. Sometimes 
long, narrow with four corners. As 
large as desired, if it is comfortable 
for the rabbit. 

A suitable round pole is fixed on 
top of the trap, which is flat, and is 
inserted through a small hole. This 
pole is forked at the upper end. And 
holds up another pole which is at- 
tached to the door. 

On dark nights the trap is set down 
bunny’s path. He walks into the 
trap, and ignorant of his where- 
abouts, he butts into a tiny pole 
which is run through a small hole, 
and attached to the end of the pole 
holding up the door. Then the door 
caught unless he 
gnaws out, which rarely ever hap- 
pens if the boards are strong. 

DELLA BROTHERS. 

Elizabeth City, N. C. 





EVERY MONTH WITH NATURE 


Dillard’s February Article Pre- 
sents a Fine Winter Picture 


OW cold it is tonight! The win- 

ter has now stamped its seal of 
ice and snow upon the shrinking 
earth; the bare trees stand out like 
the ghosts of last summer in sharp 
relief against the unfriendly winter 
sky, and swing their skeleton fingers 
in the cold north wind; an aeolian 
harp is playing at every window, the 
very key hole has become a blast of 
cold air. “See how the mountains 
stand out, and the woods are bending 
under their burden of snow, and the 
sharp frost has frozen the streams! 
Heap the logs high on the fireplace 
and drive away the cold.” 

** @ 


Did you ever take the temperature 
of a tree? It is easy enough to 
distinguish in winter, with your eyes 
closed, a dead tree from a living one 
by simply placing your hand upon it: 
with a dead tree the bark is harsh 
and warm and dry; with a living one 
it is cool, and moist and pleasant to 
the touch. 


Dr. 


* * & 

I shall never outlive the nursery 
myths of childhool. [I still believe 
giants live in the tops of the tall old 
pine trees, that the dwarfs have their 
homes down in big hollow stumps, 
and that in every spring there dwells 
a fairy, who keeps it free from sticks 
and leaves, and makes the water 
fresh and cool and sweet, and that 
when the human presence approaches 
near she always changes into a spring 
lizard. I believe too that the little 
piles of sticks you sometimes see in 
the woods were collected by the 
pixies for their winter fires, and that 
the fairy-wing toad stools that lift 
their tiny white parasols above the 
grass grow where the fairies dance 
at golden tiptoe when the moon is 
full. RICHARD DILLARD. 

“Beverly Hall,” Edenton, N. C. 





If you have livestock to sell, now 
time to advertise. There was never 
interest in livestock husbandry 


is the 
more 
than right 


now. Get into the game and get your share, 





Complete List of Southern Boy and 
Girl Agricultural Club Winners 
N ALL there are over 75 farmer 
boys and girls who, as a result of 
becoming the State and County 
champions, enjoyed a trip to Wash- 


ington where they met President 
Wilson and received their diplomas 
from Secretary Houston. The ex- 


penses of the trip to Washington 
were borne by individuals and civic, 
commercial and agricultural organi- 
zations in their States who are proud 
of the agricultural achievements of 
their sons and daughters. 

Of the corn club boys, Walker Lee 
Dunston, of Alexander City, Talla- 
poosa County, Alabama, not only 
leads the country but has broken the 
record for corn production. Walker 
raised 232.7 bushels on a single acre 
at a cost of only 19.9 cents per 
bushel. This exceeds the previous 
record of 228.75 bushels at a cost of 
42 cents per bushel, held by Jerry 


Moore, of South Carolina. The see- 
ond corn club boy this year is J, 
Jones Polk, of Prentiss, Jeff Davis 


County, Mississippi, with 214.9 bush- 
els, raised at a cost of 21.4 cents per 
bushel, and the third was J. Ray 
Cameron, Kinston, Lenoir County, N., 
C., with 190.4 bushels, raised at a 
cost of 33.25 cents per bushel. 

Of the girls the leader in canning 
and tomato work in the South is Miss 
Clyde Sullivan, of Ousley, Lowndes 
County, Ga., who put up 2,464 cans 
out of a yield of 5,354 pounds of to- 
matoes. The second place wil! prob- 
ably go to Miss Lizzie Kelley, of 
Union, S. ©., with a yield of 4,375 
pounds of tomatoes, and third place 
apparently will go to Miss Lucy PF. 
Bale, of Augusta, N. J., who raised 
8,980 pounds of tomatoes. Agnes 
Fridell, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, with 
3,403 pounds, and Isabel Davis, Sum- 
merfield, Marion county, Fla., are al- 
so among the girls who have high 
yields for their tomato patches. 

Following are the complete records 
of production by the children: 

Boys’ Corn Club Champions, Southern States 


Walker Lee Dunson, Alexander City, Ala, 
—Yield, 232.7 bushels; cost, 19.9 cents. 

Joe Reed, Johnson, Ark.—Yield, 104.75 
bushels; cost, 22 cents. 

Jean Garner, Paragould, Ark.—yYield 102.50 
bushels; cost, 20 cents. 

Russell Benson, Shannon, Ark,—yYield, 108 
bushels; cost, 15 cents, 

Wesley Pledger, Belleville, Ark, — Yield, 
94 bushels; cost 26 cents. 

Floyd Peters, Okolona, Ark.—yYield, 100 
bushels; cost, 48 cents. 

Malcolm Miller, Baker, Fla.—Yield, 170.2 
bushels; cost 19.35 cents, 


Edward J. Wellborn, Madison, Ga.—Yield, 
181.72 bushels; cost, 30 cents, 


W. Arthur Cooke, Owensboro, Ky.—Yield, 
131.71 bushels; cost, 16.28 cents. 

L. Z Wardlaw, Red Oak, La,—Yield, 
148.64; cost, 15.4 cents, 

Walter Garner, Waldorf, Md.—yYield, 110.5 
bushels; cost, 20.72 cents. 


J. Jones Polk, Prentiss, Miss.—yYield, 214.9 
bushels; cost, 21.4 cents, 
J. Ray Cameron, Kinston, 


. N. C.—Yield, 
190.4 


bushels; cost, 33.29 cents. ‘ 

E. C. Morgan, Marietta, N. C.—yYield, 
127.8; cost, 13 cents. 

Elbert Cast, Rush Springs, Okla.—Yield, 
100.79 bushels; cost, 9.92 cents, 

Onie Minyard (cotton), Indianola, Okla.— 
Yield, 4,086 pounds, 

Ernest M. Joye, 


Venters, S. C,—yYield, 156 
s 


42 cent 











» Nave, y ethton, Tenn,—Yield, 

163.5 bushels; cost, 25 cents, . 

Roy Day, Slocum, Texas—Yield, 136.5 
bushels; cost, 10.6 cents. 

John M. Henderson, Birthright, Texas— 
Yield, 119 bushels; cost, 12.4 cents, 

Henry Odor, Appomattox, Va. — Yield, 
154.028 bushels; cost, 24.56 cents. 

Girls’ Canning Club Champions, Southern 

States 

(Giving weight of fresh tomatoes and 
number of cans.)* ee 

Erin Westbrook, Odenville, Ala.—2,750 
pounds; 1,855 cans, ; 

Fay Parker, Beebe, Ark,—1,267 pounds; 
148 cans, ‘ F 

Isabel Davis, Summerfield, Fla.—3,086% 
pounds; 902 cans. 

Clyde Sullivan, Ousley, Ga.—5,354 pounds; 
2,466 cans, ‘ 

Bettie CG. Davis, Hebbardsville, Ky. 
1,019 cans. 

Hazel McDavitt, Welsh, La.—1,655 pounds; 
646 cans. ’ 

Sallie Mai Strahan, Brookhaven, Miss.— 
2,390 pounds; 1,850 cans, ae 

Margaret Brown, Charlotte, N, C.—2,526 
pounds. a 

May Belle Brown, Charlotte, N, C.—2,59 
pounds. p 

Nona Farquharson, Guthrie, Oklta.—1650 


cans. mn ; 
Lizzie Kelly, Uiion, S, C.—4,375 pounds; 
790 cans, 


Myrtie Hardin, Camden, Tenn.—1,778 
pounds; 209 cans, 

Annie Davis, Jefferson, Texas — 1,080 
peunds; 1,000 cans. 

Margaret Hall, Burkeville, Va.—1,144 
pounds; 202 cans. 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


IV.—RICH SOILS AND POOR 








one on which crops grow well; a 

“poor” soil is one on which they 
do not thrive as they should. The 
richness of a soil—or its fertility— 
depends upon sev- 
eral things. AS 
our last article in- 
dicated, one of the 
things necessary 
to make a soil fer- 
tile is that it con- 
tain an abundant 
supply of the va- 
rious foods which 
piants get from 
the soil. The same 
article hinted also that other things 
would be needed to make a soil in 
which crops could thrive as the farm- 
er would wish—for example, that the 


L “RICH” soil is, to put it briefly, 





MR. MILLER 


soil must also hold plenty of moisture 
to d:ssolve this plant food, that it 
must be of such texture that the air 
could circulate freely and the pliant 


roots make their way through it, and 
that it must be a good home for the 
bacteria which play such an import- 
ant part in changing the vegetable 
matter in the soil into forms that 
will enable the growing plants to 
feed upon it. 


The Plant Food Question 


E HAVE seen that plants get sev- 

eral elements they need as food 
from the soil. There are four of 
these in which the farmer is especial- 
ly interested. These are nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium and calcium. 
The others are fortunately all present 
in such quantities that the farmer 
need not trouble with them; but 
many soils do not have enough of the 
four mentioned—at least not in a 
form the plants can use—to make 
full crops. 

Probably the last named, calcium 
—or lime—is not often needed sim- 
ply for plant food and it is ustally 
applied to the soil for other purposes. 
We have seen that it helps loosen 
tight clays, and strange as it may 
seem, it is also useful on some sandy 
soils to bind the soil grains more 
closely together. Then soils some- 
times get sour—that is, contain too 
much acid for the bacteria to thrive 
or some crop to do well-—and lime is 
applied to such soils to sweeten them. 
Indeed, this is its most common use. 
Lime is usually obtained from lime- 
stone, from shells, or from bones. All 
of these may be burned or simply 
ground: fine without burning. The 
clovers and some grasses, such as 
bluegrass, are especially particular 
that the soils in which they grow 
contain plenty of lime. 

Potassium—or “potash,” as we 
usually say—is a food especially 
needed by starch-forming plants such 
as the potato. It also helps stiffen 
the straw of grain crops, adds color 
and quality to fruits and enters into 
almost every part of the plant. Clay 
soils are as a rule well supplied with 
potash, while sandy soils are not, but 
there are exceptions to this rule. 
When potash is lacking it must 
be supplied by the use of fertilizers. 
Most potash is in the form of kainit, 
muriate or sulfate of potash, all of 
which come from Germany. Wood 
ashes and tobacco also contain con- 
siderable potash. 

Phosphorus is used by plants only 
in a combination with oxygen which 
is known as phosphoric acid, so we 
speak usually of crops needing 
“phosphoric acid’? instead of phos- 
phorus. Phosphoric acid is needed 
especially by the plant that is form- 
ing seed or grain. When the wheat 
or corn does not ‘fill out” properly 
and the grain is shrunken or chaffy, 
we know that phosphoric acid is 
needed. A great many soils are lack- 
ing in this element, but fortunately 
there are in several Southern States 
vast beds of phosphate rock from 








which a supply can be obtained. It 
is usually bought in a prepared form 
known as “acid phosphate” or mere- | 
ly ground up fine in its natural state 
when it is called ‘‘floats.”? Other 
sources are basic slag and bone meal. 

Nitrogen is a gas, and forms four- 








fifths of the air; but plants get their 
nitrogen from the soil and so it is an- | 
other one of the plant foods the 
farmer must look to. Whenever a! 
crop makes a poor growth, is yellow | 
or pale or stunted, it is safe to say | 
that it is not getting the nitrogen it 
needs. Nitrogen is obtained from ni- | 
trate of soda, sulfate of ammonia, 
cottonseed meal, dried blood and cy- 
anamid, the nitrogen of which is tak- | 
en directly from the air. Stable and 
green manures also supply nitrogen. 

Since this is the most costly of all 
plant foods and the hardest to keep 
in the soil, it is a great thing for 
farmers, and for the whole world, 
that one family of plants, the le- 
gume, are able by the help of certain 
bacteria to get nitrogen directly from 
the air and so to be able themselves 
to make a good growth on soils de- 
ficient in nitrogen and also to furnish 
this food for other crops at a very | 
small expense. A whole article will | 
be given to this wonderful legume) 
family, for it is of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve it. 

The Matter of Soil Moisture 


F ANY of the foods the plant needs 

are lacking in a soil, then the soil is 
poor” to that extent and the farmer 
must supply this food if he is to get 
gcod crops. We have seen, however, 
that all these foods must be dissolved 
in the soil moisture before they can | 
be used by the crops, and it is there- | 
fore necessary for our “rich” soil to 
be a good water-holding soil. 

This means that it must be loose 
and fine. Since the soil water is large- 
ly held as a film around each tiny | 
soil grain, it is evident that the 
smaller these grains are the larger 
will be their total surface area and 
the greater the amount of moisture 
thus held. This is why a loam or 
clay soil does not dry out as quickly 
or as deeply as a sandy soil. 

Much water is also held in the tiny 
capillary tubes between the soil 
grains, and since it is the special bus- | 
iness of these tubes to draw up in a/| 
dry time the water that has gone | 
down into the subsoil when the soil | 
was wet, the more of these tubes and | 
the finer they are the better. If the | 
reader will take two glass tubes, one | 
bigger than the other, and stick them | 











dewn into a bucket of water, he will 
see that the water will rise in both 
of them higher than it will be on the 
outside and that it will rise higher in , 
the small tube than in the larger one. 

These tubes are capillaries, and the 

capillaries in the soil work exactly | 
the same way. When we come to | 
consider the cultivation of crops, we | 
shall see how capillaries can dry out | 
a soil as well as supply it moisture, | 
and why we take such pains to Keep | 
the ground about our crops covered | 
with a layer of dust in a dry summer. 

Another thing necessary to make 
our soil hold moisture well is that it 
have a good supply of humus. The 
humus helps make the soil fine and 
adds to the surface over which the 
thin film of soil-water will spread, 
and besides this, humus is itself a 
great holder of water, far better than 
the mineral part of the soil. 

Of course, if the soil is to hold all 
the water the crops need in dry 
weather, the soil must be deep, so 
that the plant roots can go down and 
thus have a larger feeding ground 
and so that there will be a good big 
cistern, so to speak, for the capillar- 
ies to pump water from when the dry 
weather sets in. 

Land with a shallow surface soil 











Big Ben will wake you carly enough 
for profitable before-break fast action. 
His gentle get-up ca// starts the day 
with a flying staré on thousands of 
farms. 

For your accommodation he rings 
TWO WAYS. He’llget you up by de- 
grees orinahurry. Set him either 
Way you wish—to give one long five- 
minute ring, or ten short rings at one- 
half-minute intervals, until you’re 
wide awake. 

He stands 7 inches tall; is triple-nickel 
plated over a tested implement steel coat, 
the handsomest and truest thcroughbred 
in the clock world. He has big, bold nu- 
merals and hands that show the time 
plainly at a glance, large keys that any-~- 
one can wind easily, and sucha pleasant 
a that you are glad to get up when he 
calls. 

Big Ben makes early rising easy. He’s 
the leader of the early morning brigade. 
His cheerful *‘good morning” ring calis 
millions of live wires to action. Thou- 


Hitch Your Sleeping 
to Big Ben 


Schedule 








sands of successful farms are run ona 
Big Benschedule. He starts you off right 
in the morning and keeps you right all 
day. From “Sun up” to “Lights out” he 
regulates your day. He’ll work for 36 
hours at a stretch and overtime, if neces- 
sary. The only pay he asks is one drop 
of oil a year. 

_He is sturdy and strong—built to last a 
lifetime. Yet under his dust-proof steel 
coatis the most delicate “works.” That’s 
bi his on-the-dot accuracy has won him 

ame. 

Big Ben’s wonderful sales are due to his 
having *‘ made good.” His biggest hit 
has been with folks with the ‘make good” 
habit. He stands for success—that’s why 
you'll like him for a friend. 

Vhen 3,000,000 families find Big Bena 
good clock to buy and 20,000 Jewelers 
prove he’s agood clock to sell, it’s evidence 
that he is worth $2.50 of voury money. 
Suppose you trade $2.50 for him today. 

If your Jeweler doesn’t sell Big Ben, a 

2.50 money order sent to his makers— 


to youina hurry,express charges prepaid. 

















Westclox, LaSalle, Jilinots—will bring him } 
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It From 
Gg» the Factory 
_Direct; 


Get 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 2 inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3 to 8 inches. his 


is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 


fence ever offered. 
? ] 9 margin and No. 13 line and stay 
wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
ing between line wires graduated from3 
HOG FENCE. 
CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 
4 square mesh hog Fence, No. ll 
stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 
Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
$l 4 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
. ized Barbed Wire. 

Write today for large free catalog show- 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 

84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 


CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 


inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
LAWN FENCE. 
6 intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
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KITSELMAN 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavil 
Hearth steel wire—every poun 
wire mill to be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
smell profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factery Prices that save you Money on Every 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


galvanized Open 
made in our own 


for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
abovethat. Graduated spac nf between 

a 
advantages of a 6inch stay fence but 
costs much less, 


E 
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Red. 
© CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10.@Stays6 inches apart 
line wires from 3 to 8 inches. sall the 
= 
—s 
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UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD fora 60-inch 

Poultry fence. 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 444 inches. 


No. 14 margin 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


84 Council St. muncie, inp. 


Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 











When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 

















Mrs. Corntassel: ‘‘Oh, dear! Just 


look at this! And smell it! 
John caught a skunk in the 
hen house last night—and his 
shirt and trousers are ruined. 
He didn’t know what it was in 
the dark. Ill never get the 
smell out.”’ 


Anty Drudge: ‘‘Well—I don’t 
know. hat’s one thing I’ve 
never meddled with. ut if 
anything will bring out both 
stain and smell, it’s Fels- 
Naptha Soap. Let’s try it, 
anyway. see you have a 
box. That’s right. I always 
tell everybody to keep plenty 
on hand.”’ 


Never be sure 
that a thing is 
ruined until you 
have tried wash- 
ing it with Fels- 
Naptha Soap. If 
Fels-Naptha in 


cool or lukewarm 
water doesn’t do the 
work, you might as 
well throw the article 
away. 


Fels-Naptha dis- 
solves grease, makes 
dirt disappear and 
takes out all kinds 
of stains. Clothes 
washed with Fels- 
Naptha do not have 
to be rubbed hard nor 
boiledand arecleaner, 
sweeter and whiter 
than ever before. It does 
all kinds of housework 
easily, thoroughly and in 
less than half the time it 
used to take. 


Just follow the easy 
directions on the red and 
green wrapper. 

Better buy it by the carton or box. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 


























| children, 
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BUYING LABOR SAVING TOOLS 
FOR THE HOUSE 


Build for Convenience, Not for Size, 
and Equip the House Properly 


HAT do you think is the most 
W valuable thing in the world? 
I should say,—human energy. 

In every successful factory in the 
business world the chief consider- 
ation is to obtain the maximum of 
efficiency with the minimum of hu- 
man effort. To this purpose machin- 
ery is made. A cotton mill owner 
will pay $50,000 for machinery. If, 
while that machinery is still new, an- 
other is invented whereby a man can 
care for twice as many spindles, the 
old is thrown upon the junk heap. It 
has been proved good business to do 
so. Moreover, he considers it pays 
to keep his machinery in absolutely 
perfect repair. 

The man who produces corn, cot- 
ton or cattle is, or ought to be, as 
good a business man as he who con- 
verts them into canned goods, canvas 
or cowhide. 

Sometime ago a business man, who 
is also a farmer, told me how he 


his old age he found the big home 
a burden rather than a comfort. 


Lightening Laundry Work 


HERE are doubtless many farm 

homes that have laundry rooms 
in them, but if so, I do not know 
them. 

Will you think it heresy if I make 
an emphatic protest against the old- 
fashioned method of washing, which 
means the lifting of heavy pots and 
tubs, the useless dipping of water, 
the danger of children being scalded, 
and women’s clothes catching fire? 

Stationary laundry tubs with pipes 
to carry off the water will do away 
with all this. They stand against the 
wall, and when covered with a board 
serve as a table. Cheaper, two-com- 
partment ones can be obtained for 
about $5, but splendid three-section 
ones, made of stoneware moulded in 
one solid piece, with rounded inside 
corners, brass plugs, and strainers to 
let the water run out, six feet long, 
two wide and about a foot and half 
deep—all this for $11. Moreover, 
they will last more than one gener- 
ation. Probably the freight would 
cost a couple dollars more. How 
many a doctor’s bill and undertaker’s 





I teach 
The earth and soil 
To them that toil, 
The hill and fen 
To common men 
That live just here; 


The plants that grow, 

The winds that blow, 

The streams that run 

In the rain and snow 
Throughout the year; 





I TEACH 


-—L. H. Bailey, in the Outlook to Nature. 


The shop and mart, 
The craft and art, 
The men today, 
The part they play 
In humble sphere; 


And then I lead 

Thro’ wood and mead 

By bench and rod 

Out unto God . 
With love and cheer. 
I teach. 








paid a man $80 a month to do noth- 
ing but care for the horses and mules 
that the tenants brought in every 
evening at sundown. I asked him 
why he spent money in barns, sal- 
aries and feed when most people let 
the tenants care for the animals. He 
answered, “Yes, but you see I am 
prosperous and they are not. My 
prosperity comes from having realiz- 
ed early enough in my career that 
only animals which are kept in per- 
fect physical condition and given 12 
hours rest can produce _ profitable 
results.” 


These things being proved true 
with machinery and animals in the 
factory and on the farm, might not 
the application of these rules be 
profitable in the home? _ 


If the home is well equipped it 
saves the woman the worry and fa- 
tigue that comes from unceasing la- 
bor and the consciousness of duties 
unfulfilled; it saves time and gives 
the woman leisure to study healthful 
foods, to become a counselor to her 
a companion to her hus- 
band and a pleasure to herself. 

Labor-saving devices go a long 
way toward converting a place to eat 
and sleep into a home; and the habi- 
tat of tired, harassed people into the 


| abode of a pleasant family. 


It is economy to use labor-saving 
appliances because outside household 
labor is expensive and hard to obtain 
and because they cost less than medi- 
cine and doctors. Moreover, labor- 
saving devices should be considered 
an investment and computed as a 
manufacturer does his machinery. 
For instance, if an oil stove cost $10 
and might be expected to last 10 
years, the interest would be 60 cents 
a year, the depreciation of 10 per 
cent a dollar, making the cost of the 


| stove $1.60 a year. 


Many a man has grown prosperous 
and built himself a fine new home. 
He did the best he knew but the re- 
sult was that more money was put 
into size than conveniences and in 








services might have been avoided, 
and how many little children not left 
motherless, had women not lifted 
tubs at times when they should not! 
These tubs are, of course, for use 
where there is no intention of getting 
a washing machine or the washings 
are so large that more tubs are nec- 
essary. Hasten the day of the rural 
laundry! 

In the meantime the gasoline, al- 
cohol, or charcoal irons prevent miles 
of walking and the chopping of much 
wood. They cost from $3.50 to $5. 

Where there is much ironing to be 
done, a mangle is a good investment. 
The hot mangles are heated by gas 
or electricity, so are out of the ques- 
tion. The cold ones have the advan- 
tage of being cheaper, costing about 
$7, and the disadvantage of being 
slower. 

There is a wooden rack of simple, 
long, narrow strips of wood, held in 
place by a board at each end to dry 
clothes on in the kitchen. It is fas- 
tened from the ceiling on pulleys and 
is especially worth while to the wom- 
an who has several small children 
and must have the clothes quickly, 
even in rainy weather. 

The machines which I have been 
able to investigate and found satis- 
factory are made by— 


The 1900 Washer Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y., (washes and wrings centrifugal force). 
The Michigan Washing Machine Company, 


Muskegon, Mich., (cleans by use of a four- 
wing agitator). 
The Rochester Rotary, Rochester, N. Y., 
(employs a revolving wooden cylinder). 
Dodge and Zuill, Syracuse, N. Y., (employs 
the suction vacuum method), 


The Judd Laundry Machine Compary, Chi- 
cago, Ill., (makes an electric washer that 
seems to be absolutely satisfactory to those 
who own them). 


There are many other good ma- 
chines, and as I have the opportunity 
of testing them I shall be glad to tell 
of them. 


The Water Supply Most Important 
of All 
ERHAPS no one thing does more 
to lighten the labors of the house- 
wife than water and plumbing in the 
house. How many a woman has 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


walked hundreds of weary, uselesg 
miles only the rounded shoulders and 
high hip and lowered right shoulder 
can testify. I heard. of a man who 
wished to be county superintendent 
of schools. The State Superintend- 
ent went to see him about it, and ob- 
served that the man’s wife was haul- 
ing water from a spring. As they 
were about to part he asked about 
the position and the State Superin- 
tendent replied that he could not 
have the position with his consent, as 
he had observed that he was not suffi- 
ciently progressive. y 

A sink is so great a saver of 
strength and doctors’ bills that it 
should really be considered a neces- 
sity. A white enamelled iron one with 
“S” trap and several feet of pipe can 
be bought for less than $5. 

A small force pump at the right 
end of it and a suction pipe reaching 
to the spring cistern or well, is with- 
in the means of all but the most pov- 
erty-stricken. This pump can be 
bought for from $1.50 to $4. An even 
better plan is to pump water into a 
barrel that has been placed on a shelf 
over the sink. 

The tank under the eaves to catch 
the rainwater, which gravity carries 
through pipes to the floors below, is 
perhaps next in expense. If this tank 
be filled from well or stream by hand 
pump, windmill, hydraulic ram, 
wood, coal, gasoline or kerosene en- 
gine, it is more reliable, but the cost 
is increased. 

The hand pump costs from $5.50 
to $9, the wind- 






The mill from $50 to 

r . $150 and more, 
Cary-Davis the hydraulic 
Dishwasher ram from $5 to 


to $50, and wood, 
coal, gasoline and 
kerosene engines 
cost from $60 to 
$130, according 
to their power, 
but they can be 
used for not only 
pumping water, 
but turning the 
washing ma- 
chine or sewing machine, churn- 
ing, cutting the wood, chopping fod- 
der, and 50 and one other things. It 
costs little to run these engines, nor 
does it require an expert to under- 
stand them. 


Plumbing 


HERE is a bulletin issued by the 

National Department of Agricul- 
ture on “Disposal of Sewerage on 
the Farm.” It describes various plans 
and systems which each must adapt 
to his own soil and elevation. 

There is only one thing to consider 
in plumbing, however, and that is to 
get the best, because economy in poor 
piping, joints, overflow traps, and 
valves is but money saved to be spent 
another day. Never have plumbing 
hidden under sinks and basins. The 
more it is exposed the less danger 
there is from the accumulation of 
dirt and its attendant results. 

It is, of course, fine to have a hot 
water tank, but if there is a good 
enamel tub and cold water, the next 
good crop will bring that. The range 
boiler costs from $5 to $7, not in- 
cluding the water back or pipes in 
the stove. These may cost as much 


_as a dollar. 


Several Good Methods of Lighting 
the Home 


HE kerosene lamp is the only 

means of lighting practically all 
the farm houses of the South. The 
other means possible are by gasoline, 
acetylene and denatured alcohol. I 
have seen all three types of lighting 
many times in my travels and they 
seem very successful. 

That the charm of the evening 
hours is augmented by fine illumina- 
tion is undoubted; whether it is 
worth the extra expense is entirely a 
matter of opinion. I have often 
thought that the reason some fami- 
lies of seemingly good intellect were 
so ignorant was because they were 
tco busy to read in daytime and read- 
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ing in a dim light at night was too 
much for the eyes. 

The cost of the lighting system 
must, of course, depend on the shape 
and construction of the house to be 
lighted, from whom the outfit is pur- 
chased and whether or not the farm- 
er can install it himself. 

I am informed by several that ac- 
tual lighting costs about the same in 
all methods, if breakage of lamp 
chimneys be considered. By reason 
.of the more excellent quality of ace- 
‘tylene and gasoline flame, and its sav- 
ing of eye injuries, pain, and general 
effect on health, it is possible that it 
is, in the long run, cheaper than ker- 
osene. 

In considering the danger from 
‘lamps themselves, rather than those 
connected with a system, gasoline is 
most dangerous, Kerosene next, alco- 
hol next and acetylene (calcium car- 
bide) least dangerous of all. The 
latter is somewhat heavy to carry. 

It is claimed by several lighting 
companies and experiment stations 
that the Canchester 
burner, Argand with 
carbon-cylinder, weak 
top and mantle is the 
best kerosene lamp on 
the market. There are 
so few manufacturers 










So a t 


This Machine Will Do Half Your 
Washing 


making acetylene and alcohol sys- 
tems that it is easy to investigate 
them. 

Whatever type of lighting is used, 
the flames should be shielded by good 
shades that diffuse the light, thereby 
relieving eye strain and nervous irri- 
tation. 

I have not included electricity in 
this plan because, though it is doubt- 
less the future source of heat and 
light, its cost is dependent upon the 
nearness of the electric current, and 
what the electric company may 
choose to charge. 


A Machine for Dish Washing 


HREE times a day, 365 days a 

year, for as many years as you 
live, dishes are to be washed. They 
are not really sterilized either unless 
they are washed in suds and scalded. 

The woman who has a sink and 
drainboard at least the height of her 
waist, a tall stool that she may sit 
while washing dishes, a good big dish 
pan, a dish mop, soap shaker, a wire 
dish drainer, plenty of white soap, 
scalding water and cup towels need 
not find dishes so depressing. 

However, there are good dish wash- 
ing machines on the market. The 
simplest are racks which separate the 
dishes and enable one to dip them in 
hot suds and then in scalding water 
and dry themselves. The disadvan- 
tage is that no one but a strong per- 
s0n can lift them. 

I have been able to investigate but 
two dish washing machines, though 
I suppose there are many more. They 
are the “Fearless Dish Washing Ma- 
chine,” made by the Fearless Com- 
Pany, of Rochester, N. Y., and the 
“Kitchenette Family Dishwasher,” by 
Cary-Davis Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

These are both very satisfactory. 
The former costs $30 and the latter 
$14 cash, or $16, paying $1 a month. 


Equipment for the Kitchen 


fr nay the most important part of 
the house, is either the most com- 


fortable room or the most disagree- 
able. 


sary, if the family is to have perfect- 
ly prepared food. Over it should be 
a hood to carry off the steam, smoke 
and odors. 
best he can get one of sheet iron, 
which closes down over the stove, 
cempletely carrying away all odor 
and heat. There may be other makes 
but I know of but one, The Sanitary 
Homes Company, Chicago. The tele- 
scoping hood costs from $19.to $26. 


Of course, a good range is neces- 


If one desires the very 


A tinsmith can make a good hood 
for placing over the _ stove for 
$3 or $4. Make is like a_ wide, 
glaring funnel, inverted and _ sus- 
pended over the _ stove, the pipe 
running into the flue. I know 
a very effective one made of boards 
and the flue run straight up through 
the roof. Of course, this necessitated 
a trap door, managed by a cord and 
pplley, for cold or rainy weather. It 
cost practically nothing. 

There should be a work table, at 
least a yard high, and with castors, 
that the housewife may stand erect 
and easily roll the table to the stove, 
before the window or near the sink. 
A tall stool goes with this table that 
she may sit when washing dishes or 
preparing vegetables. 

Castors for the table cost 25 cents 
and the tall stool sells for $1.25. 
Home-made ones should have the 
slats placed where the store ones 
have them as they are just right for 
the heels to catch on. 

A kitchen cabinet is good. It costs 
from $12 to $40. Convenient shelves 
over the table are cheap and easily 
kept clean if painted with three coats 
of flat white and one of white enamel. 

If these shelves hold glass bottles 
or Mason jars, each distinctly label- 
ed, it will save endless hunting and 
time. There should be well-covered, 
easily scalded receptacles for bread, 
cake, sugar, ete., and their abiding 
place should not be the kitchen table. 

I cannot say that [I like barrels sit- 
ting around kitchen or pantry as dirt 
will collect behind them. If they are 
necessary a little platform supported 
by three or four castors may do per- 
manent duty through generations of 
barrels. 

A full-sized oil stove and oven 
costs only $13.50, and will last years 
if the flame is carefully kept blue. It | 
is good when father forgets to supply 
the wood, when something hot is 




















“Blue Monday” is Unknown Where 
the Gasoline Engine Turns the 
Washer 


needed quickly, or it is not worth 
while starting up the wood stove. 
The fireless cooker is without price 
as far as value is concerned. It costs 
from $5 to $35. I advise you to get 
one of the very best, and if you do 
not feel like spending the money, 
make one to serve till such time as 
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and Save Money 


60% of all your home 
and family needs origi- 


—all middlemen’s profits. 


We want to send you a copy at once, FREE and postpaid. It contains 1108 pages 
of remarkable bargains on everything your family needs, Wearing Apparel, 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Stoves, Farm Machinery, Vehicles, Harness, etc. 

We want you to see this wonderful collection of high grade merchandise, 
gathered from all corners of the world. We want you to have this “Bargain 
Book”’ in your home from which you can buy all your home and farm 
needs and save a lot of money. Every article is sold on our BROAD, 
LIBERAL GUARARTEE to please you or money refunded. 


A Postal Brings It 


Just drop usa postal or letter today and we will send it to you 
FREE and POSTPAI No matter how many other cata- 
i R 










-the home of lowest prices, newest styles—and 
choicest merchandise, SEND TODAY, 


atles William Stores 


1018 Stores Building, 115 E. 23rd Street, N. Y. 


























ears to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the ™ 
ben Fag Bp et dds Zag saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agente. 





Sent To You For Al 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from 6100 to 
$150 on a high grade plano and from $25 to $50 on 
a first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you j 
an instrument, freight paid 1f you wish, ww» 

with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 






















than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have pald on it, & 
go that the trial will cost you ahsolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fauit with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 


It he most beautiful plano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
pebedi you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this important 


informati efore making your selection. Write ¢g fg Washington, N. J. 
tor it — and srenee irention this paper. ornish 0., Established Over 50 Years 








Just Gut—Free Postpaid 


me ws conane from 


Beta. 











you can afford to buy one. You buy 
it for a lifetime, not a few years. 
The fireless cooker cooking utensils 
and disks can be bought from most of 
the manufacturers of fireless cookers 
and the packing can be built around 
them. 

I think it was George Ade who said 
the fireless cooker was ‘‘a box in 
which food was kept in solitary con- 
finement for the stomach’s sake, 
while the clock folded its tired hands | 
and rested, and the stove cooled its | 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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BARGAIN 


4 Book on Groceries, Clothing,Furni- _ ‘ 

4 ture, Shoes, Carpets, Dishes, Sil- ga : 
verware, Jewelery — Everything 

ix : Used in the Home. 

Write for a copy today—see the wonderful Bargains 
P _it contains — see the dollars it will save you — see how you can get 
\ Guaranteed ies at about half usual prices: Laundry ‘soap 2 1-2¢ 
@¥a) a bor — Toilet Soap (3 bar box) 12 1-2c — Baking Powder @ 1-2c a can— 

‘ea 30c a lb.—Starch 6c a box — Extracts 10c a bottle—ete. Learn how 


We Give 2000 Premiums 


With orders for our Dp YP TS—allow 80 daya 
trial—ask no money in adyance—let you be the judge of the quality. Send 
for book today—a postal brings it, See the hundreds of beautiful things 
jou can get for ome and Fanily without a cent of extra cost on 0 
ctory-to-Home Plan of buying. Ask about our Club of Ten plan. 


Chicago 
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Army-Navy Auction Bargains 
SADDLES $3.00 up| NEW UNIFORMS$1.50 up 
Shoes, pre 1.85 “| Army Kevolvers 1.65 “ 
TEAM HARNESS 21.85 “| ‘“‘HAVERSACKS .10 “ 
i 218 “| ‘* Swords..... -35 “* 
TENTS.... ..... 3.85 “| ‘* 7 Shot Carbines 2.95 “ 
Colts Cal. 45, Revolvers. ...$7.50 up. Cartridges Le ea. 
Sp’ field Mauser Sp’t’g Rifle 11.85 Cartridges 2e ea. 
Army Breech Loading Ritle .98e. Cartridges 2e ea. 
G 420 Large page CYCLOPEDI].\ CATALOGUE. Over 
. 6,000 illustrations. BEST BOOK PUBLISHED ON 






Z $9.000 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book ‘How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 






CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
960 P. Street, Washington, D. CG, 
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EAD the remarkable little story on how spray- 

ing pays, in this issue. ‘‘No spray, no pay,” 
has come to be a slogan in fruit growing. Now 
is the time to get bulletins on spraying, catalogs 
of spraying material, and to begin getting ready 
to help your orchard work for you this year. 


T’S no use to talk about tools unless you get 

them. After you.read over the various letters 
about improved implements and machinery in this 
week’s paper, look over our advertisers’ offerings 
and send for literature and price lists of all that 
interest you. We might also remark that it’s no 
use to talk about the advantages of pure-bred 
poultry unless you get them and raise them, and 
there is no better time than now to write thos? 
who advertised your favorite breed in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 

F CATTLE that sell for four cents a pound eat 

your grass or other feed you are selling the 
products of your farm for just sixty-six and two- 
thirds cents on the dollar as compared with what 
cattle that sell for six cents a pound would pay 
you. While we are talking so much about better 
marketing of farm crops why not give a little at- 
tention to improving our markets by improving 
the quality of our cattle. If four-cent cattle will 
pay a profit on forty-dollar land, why will six-cent 
cattle not pay a profit on sixty-dollar land? 








T IS announced from Washington that an area 

of 152,960 acres, lying in Lawrence and Win- 
ston counties, Alabama, is recommended by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Houston for purchase by the 
Government as an addition to the public forest 
reservations. These lands lie almost wholly in 
the Southern foothills of the Appalachians, and 
$2 per cent of the entire area has never been 
cleared, conditions generally being unfavorable to 
profitable crop production. A considerable pro- 
portion of the proposed reservation is already pub- 
lic land, and of the’S per cent cleared it is esti- 
mated that nearly half has been allowed to revert 
to forest. 





HE idea of having a rest room in every town 

for farmers and farmers’ wives is fast growing 
in popularity, and the towns whose merchants 
show this consideration to their farmer patrons 
are likely to hold these patrons longer than mer- 
chants who donot. The Franklin (Virginia) News 
quotes from The Progressive Farmer’s article on 
Bonham, Texas, and says: 


“One particular thing these young Texans 
accomplished, which Franklin would do well 
to imitate, was the establishment of a rest 
room for the use of the farmers and their 
wives who were trading in their town. A 
comfortable room was fitted up with easy 
chairs, lounges, lavatories, baby cribs, read- 

eilf matter, etc., and a colored maid is kept 
' on duty to relieve the tired mother of her 
baby while father is selling his cotton and 
other products and mother is turning money 
into home necessities at the town’s stores. 
We have often felt that such a rest room 
would not only be a great boon to Franklin, 
but would add to our popularity as a trading 
center.”’ 





HE results of a series of investigations recently 

conducted in the Corn Belt States by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture most strongly 
emphasize the necessity for adequate training if 
farming as a business is to be made a success. 
Here, as in all other vocations, the untrained man 
inevitably falls by the wayside, a failure. Some 
of the conclusions drawn from this rather re- 
markable analysis of conditions are as follows: 


“Farmers with a high school education 
make nearly double the average income of 
those with merely a common school educa- 
tion, and those who start earliest make the 


most profits, according to the Department of 
Agriculture's investigators. The Department’s 
Office of Farm Management has been conduct- 
ing a series of investigations in the Corn Belt, 
which have brought out many details that 
should be of practical value to all agricul- 
turists. These results have just been pub- 
lished in a new bulletin. Farming is a busi- 
ness the same as any other industry, and 
until our schools teach some of the funda- 
mental principles governing profitable farm- 
ing, the farm boy is likely to seek work else- 
where. Considering that the farm boys of 
today will be the farmers of tomorrow, too 
little attention is given to their training. 
Many boys leave the farm because they see 
no future in it. Another important reason 
is the lack of profitable work at home. Let 
them fully understand how farm profits and 
losses are made and there will be an incentive 
to remain. First, make our farms profitable, 
and the question of keeping the boys there 
will solve itself.”’ 








Join the Cavalry Farmers 


VERYWHERE the hustling, riding, up-to- 
date cavalry farmers, (like the one shown in 
our Progressive Farmer heading on page 1 
every week) are fast gaining on the infantry 





farmers. 

Mr. M. W. Jackson, a Chowan County, N. C., 
farmer, puts the whole matter in a nutshell when 
he says in his letter for the Implement Special: 

“T don’t mind working in the sunshine when 
there is any need of it, but when I can sit in 
the shade and ride on a good seat, and drive 
a yoke of good-looking mules, going over 
from 12 to 15 acres per day and leaving 
the whole top of the land cultivated fine, 
it is some pleasure to look at it. At any 
rate, I had rather do it than to get down 
and follow one mule and a plow that is tear- 
ing up all the feed roots and damaging my 
crop.”’ 

If you are not in a position to join the ‘‘cavalry 
farmers” this year, work and plan so that you can 
join them next year. Moreover, it is well to keep 
forever in mind the saying of old Dr. James H. 
Carlisle of Wofford College which Mr. T. B. 
Thackston quotes in his interesting new booklet 
on agricultural 
cannot” 


cooperation: ‘‘Wecan do what I 


that is, ‘“‘We as a cotlection of individ- 





uals can do what TI as a single individual cannot 
do.”” And by joining together with brother farm- 
ers in the use of teams, tools, and machinery, you 
may become a cavalry farmer far quicker than 
you could ever do working wholly by yourself. 

There is no better field for cooperation than in 
the purchase and use of improved tools and ma- 
chinery. Talk the subject over with your neigh- 
bors and see what you can do about it. 





Read the Implement Catalogs 


F YOU are interested in using labor-saving tools 
and machinery this year; if you want to run 
your brain with two- to four-horse power in- 

stead of one-horse power; if you want to show 
yourself boss of bigger teams and bigger tools 
such as money-making Western farmers use—if 
you want to do these things, then the first thing 
to do is to inform yourself thoroughly regarding 
the various improved implements and machines. 

In this endeavor, the articles in this week’s Pro- 

gressive Farmer will help you greatly, and talking 
with your leading farmer-neighbors, your demon- 
stration agent, and your implement merchant will 
help you further. But the first and quickest 
thing to do is to sit down and order the catalog of 
every advertiser in this issue whose machines ap- 
peal to you as being worth investigating. And 
don’t be afraid of ordering too many. These cat- 
alogs and price lists are all free, and the manu- 
facturers are glad to send them. These catalogs 
tost money, of course, but it doesn’t cost as many 
cents to send a catalog to you as it would dollars 
to send a drummer to you. When you patronize 
the advertising manufacturers you patronize those 
who are selling at least expense and can make you 
the best prices, quality considered. 

Get a dozen catalogs and price lists; twelve pos- 

tal cards will get them for you if you haven’t time 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


to write letters. Then put some brain work on} 
them these cold February nights and they will 
save you muscle work on some hot July days. 





Machinery Makes it Possible to Do More 


Work and Better Work 





OTHING will exert a greater influence in in- 
N creasing the production per man, on South-: 
ern farms, than a more extensive and ju-} 
dicious use of farm machinery and implements, 4 
European production per acre is much greater | 


than American, but American production per man, 


in the North Central and Western States, is great j 
in the South our production 


er than in Europe. 
is low, per acre, and also per worker; because we 
have failed to use farm machinery wisely. In 
Texas, farm machinery has been used more than 
in any other part of the South but this use of 
farm machinery has been to increase the acres 
per man instead of to do good farming or to in- 
crease the yields per acre. 
tensive and sometimes expensive use of farm im- 
plements that has enabled American farmers to 
make a good showing per man, or per worker; 
while making such a poor showing in yields per 
acre. In fact, but for large fields, with the best 
of facilities for the use of farm machinery and 
the best of farm machinery to use, the Amer- 
ican farmer would before this have been compelled 
to produce larger yields per acre to supply his 
needs. By the use of more farm machinery we 
may increase our earnings by increasing the acres 
cultivated and this will help us individually; but 
it will not supply the demands of the increasing 
population without increased yields per acre. _ 

Let us use more farm machinery to increase 
the earnings of each worker, like the Northern 
farmers of the United States have done; but let 
us also use farm machinery to do better farming 
——to increase yields per acre, and this will also 
as certainly further 
worker. 


increase the earnings per 
The Southern farmer should use farm ma- 
chinery to increase the acres cultivated, as the 
Northern farmer has done; but he also needs to 
use more and better machinery and implements 
to do better farming, which the Northern farmer 
has not done to any marked degree. To culti- 
vate more acres by use of more farm implements 
is highly desirable, because it will help the indi- 
vidual; but it is even much more desirable that 
we also increase the yield per acre, for that helps 
the individual just that much more and also the 
community and the nation as a whole. 

In short it is desirable that every farmer use 
more than one horse and larger implements, not 
simply to enable him to cultivate more land, but 
to enable him to do better work and produce 
more per acre. Good farming cannot now be done 
with the implements on a large portion of South- 
ern farms, leaving out entirely the question of do- 
ing the work economically. 





A Thought for the Week 


ILLIAM JAMES in his wonderful chapter 

on “Habit,” suggests one of the greatest 

formulas for character building and life 
happiness of anything ever put into print. He says, 
substantially, ‘‘Resolve each day to do at least one 
task that you would rather not do.” This is by 
no means an easy thing to do—but it is a big 
thing to do. Also, it is a sort of brother to this 
fine little maxim: 

“If you can’t restrain, then abstain.” 

Dr. Johnson, the great English writer, in speak- 
ing of his habits, said this: “Sir, I can abstain; 
but I can’t be moderate.” Abstinence always 
works out successfully. It is the tinkering with 
your desires and dangerous likes that works havoc 
and disappointment. No one is big or strong 
enough to tamper with danger moderately.—Geo. 
M. Adams, in Jacksonville News. 





The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways— 
I to die, and you to live. Which is the better, God only 


knows.—Socrates to his judges 


In fact, it is the ex 4 
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SOME LETTERS AND ANSWERS 





By CLARENCE POE 

















Plain Talk on an Ugly Subject 


WISH to ask that you bar such editorials as 
I the one headed ‘‘The ‘Revolution and Blood- 

shed’ Talk and Its Significance,” for the future 
in your paper. The question of land segregation 
by races is too big to mar by the injection of such 
utterances. With the general proposition it is 
possible to be in sympathy, and to work quietly 
toward that end, but the quotations of Negro 
preachers of that sort, North or South, ought to 
be barred, and so, of course, would all comment 
upon them. To bring them to the notice of our 
white people can have but one effect—to inflame 
them against the Negro, and so far as the Negro 
sees them, their effect on him must be to inflame 
him against the white man, and to discourage him 
in his efforts to become in any way a better citizen. 

These results I am sure you do not wish to pro- 
mote. Indeed, it does not seem to me “fair” for 
you to use the word ‘unfair’ in the editorial 
above in the phrase, ‘‘by unfair economic compe- 
tition.”’ Granting that the Negro has “ability to 
underlive the white man,” it does not follow that 
he acquired this ability dishonestly or is using 
it in any dishonest way in the purchase of lands. 
The sentence would have been stronger, I think, 
if that word had simply been omitted. 

Because some criticise you foolishly and others 
criticise severely, don’t let them bring you to no- 
tice their criticisms. Hammer away on the philos- 
ophy of the thing. It must be shown to be reason- 
able, apart altogether from all cloudying by preju- 
dice or sentiment. W. H. M. 

Clemson College, S. C. 





Editorial Comment.—We appreciate what our 
friend says. It is certainly not our purpose need- 
lessly to stir up strife at any time. In fact, we 
quoted the incendiary utterances referred to sim- 
ply to make the point that it is the immoral mix- 
ing of the races in defiance of the laws of God and 
Nature, that is largely responsible for the rebel- 
liousness and sedition of the extreme Negro lead- 
er. Moreover, while we shall not exploit such ut- 
terances, it is questionable whether we can afford 
to ignore them. We should not exaggerate the 
extent of incendiarism, but to the extent that it 
does exist, is it not prudent to recognize it? 

Furthermore, while we know our friend does 
not belong to that class, we believe he will. agree 
with us that perhaps the greatest menace to the 
safety of the white South is the group of cultured 
and benevolent citizens in high places who de- 
nounce every effort to inquire into the race prob- 
lem as ‘‘agitation,” “demagoguery,” “stirring up 
race feeling,’ etc. In the language of the old 
prophet they say, ‘“‘Prophesy not unto us right 
things; speak unto us smooth things.” ‘The Ne- 
gro question is settling itself,’? they tell us, and 
The Progressive Farmer almost alone among 
Southern journals to day is scientifically probing 
to the bottom of the whole big problem to see how 
it is being ‘‘settled.” 

We wonder, for example, if the official Govern- 
Ment census figures reported by Rev. A. H. Shan- 
non, of Mississippi Agricultural College in a letter 
now before us, will in any way disturb the serene 
complacency of these people who like to hide their 
heads in the sand, ostrich-like, and cry out that 
they can see nothing going wrong? Here are the 
facts in a nutshell—that from 1870 to 1910 the 
humber of mulattoes in this country increased 
from 584,049 to 2,050,686, or over 251 per cent 
—whereas the number of full-blooded Negroes in- 
creased only from 4,295,960 to 7,777,077, or 81 
per cent. 

In other words, there are not even twice @s 
Many full-blooded Negroes as there were in 1870, 
but there are nearly five times as many mulattoes. 
In the West South Central States in this period 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana) the 
Proportion of mulattoes to Negroes increased 
nearly 50 per cent; in the East South Central 
(Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi) 
the increase in mulatto proportion was nearly 75 
ber cent; and in the South Atlantic State, (includ- 
Ing the Virginias, Carolinas, Georgia and Flor- 
ida), the proportion of mulattoes wholly doubled. 

In The Progressive Farmer of February 21 we 
Shall present on this page some notable utterances 
by Mr. Shannon, Prof. T. J. Brooks, Senator B. R. 
Tillman and others about this whole big, sinister, 
loathsome subject. It is not going to be pleasant 
Teading, but it’s mighty necessary reading and in 
Many respects astounding reading, and ought to 
arouse the whole South to action concerning the 
Perils that confront us. 

Look out for it. 

I believe in being just to the Negro. I resent 
and denounce the indiscriminate, unreasoning 
abuse in which politicians so often engage. But I 


do believe in a fearless, scientific investigation and 
publication of all the facts bearing on this 
great issue, denouncing the sins of the whites as 
vigorously as the faults of the blacks. 


A Socialist Runs Afoul of Us 


7 Pe plan of cooperation does not avoid the 








“Seylla of capitalism’? but it perpetuates it. 

There is no ‘‘Charybdis of Socialism,” neither 
does Socialism advocate communism, as you inti- 
mate, 

The capitalist wants to own the wealth to make 
profit off the people and the Socialists want all 
the people to own the wealth so that they may 
save to themselves the profit that they now are 
paying to the capitalists. 

Last spring you misrepresented the Socialists 
and I wrote you a letter and sent you their plat- 
form and some books and pamphlets, so that if 
you misrepresented it any more you would have 
to do it wilfully. Some other Socialists wrote to 
you also, for in a few issues after you said a friend 
from Virginia called you down on Socialism. You 
tried to explain it by saying there were different 
kinds of Socialists, which was adding misrepre- 
sentation to misrepresentation. There is only one 
kind of Socialist, the man who wants to get all his 
labor produces. There are two kinds of oppon- 
ents, the one who- wants to get what some one else 
produces and the ‘average citizen,’’ though they 
call themselves by different names, as Democrats, 
Republicans and Progressives. 

You intimate that under Socialism we would 
have a form of communism by which an idle class 
would live off the labor of others. I challenge you 
to prove by any Socialist book, paper, speaker or 
writer that Socialism advocates any such. If you 
haven’t got the proof, I demand that you retract. 
Now, I am an “average citizen’ but I think I 
knew just and right and expect to contend for it. 

I am in favor of race segregation, but I would 
have it right and be done with it. I would give 
the Negroes as many states as were necessary and 
put them all there and let them manage their own 
local affairs. No injustice in that, but it is best 
for both races. SOCIALIST. 

Alabama, 





Editorial Comment.—wWe print our friend’s let- 
ter but we don’t see any occasion for ‘“‘retrac- 
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tions.”” If he doesn’t know there are many kinds 
of Socialists, he is in a poor way to give informa- 
tion to other people. It is a case of ‘“‘Physician, 
heal thyself.’’ Nor do we expect to find Commun- 
istic Socialists admitting that communism would 
cheat industry—certainly not. Nevertheless, it 
is our opinion. 

As for our difference with ‘‘Socialist,’’ it seems 
to be simply a difference of opinions as to whether 
governmental Socialism is or is not more desir- 
able than a system of voluntary cooperation. He 
thinks it is and we think it isn’t; and so, as Mr. 
Dooley says, ‘‘There ye are.”’ 

We cannot refrain, however, from noting how 
characteristic it is of our Socialistic friends that 
they simply shut their eyes to any obstacles in the 
way of any glorious schemes they want. Instead 
of the practicable but necessarily slow plan allow- 
ing white neighborhoods, where they wish it, to 
segregate themselves from Negroes, he would do 
the whole job at once by a wave of the hand, set- 
ting aside several States and putting the Negroes 
there, and everybody would be happy forever 
after. Of course, there would be nothing to do 
except make the wish in order to get all the white 
people in ‘‘as many states as were necessary”’ to 
sell their lands and houses and abandon their 
homes and businesses and give them up to the 
Negroes! I have not found such faith, no not in 
Israel! 


In Justice to Our Commission Merchants 

THINK you have caught admirably the spirit 
I of our Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Ex- 

change and depicted with unusual vividness in 

a few strokes its main aims and working methods. 
There is just one particular in which I feel that 
you give the wrong impression, and that is with 
reference to the seriousness of dishonesty among 
commission merchants. 

There are, of course, in the produce business, 
as in every other calling, dishonest men; and the 
relationship of trust involved constantly ‘‘opens 
the door” to fraud; but it is our opinion, based on 
long experience, that dishonesty among commis- 
sion men is the exception and not the rule. 

The vital fact is not the occasional dishonesty 
of a commission merchant, but the unintelligence 
of this whole plan of distrib@tion,-under which 
valuable goods are sent out to a market on the 
mere chance of their being wanted there, and 
under which it is impossible to observe any rela- 
tionship between the total needs of a market for 
a particular product and the quantity of that pro- 


(Concluded on page 47) 





-——— 


D° YOU see this magnificent Govern-  F 
ment building at Raleigh, N. C., : 
erected not many years ago at great cost 
out of beautiful granite—a building 
justly the pride of the city in which it is 
located, and which would stand for a 
thousand years ? 

But don’t think from this remark that 
The Progressive Farmer has become an 
architectural journal. Nor are we now 
praising the living. Weare only paying 
tribute to the dead. For the Government 
is tearing down this building. It doesn’t 
matter that there is probably not a pri- 
vate business on the North American 
continent that would have destroyed so 
beautiful and ample a structure under 
like conditions — for there was ample 
space to add to it, if needed, in the rear. 





HOW THE GOVERNMENT WASTES ITS MONEY 














But the Government doesn’t do business 


spent to put another in its place. 
people in this way! 


plunder in his own district. 
we are only condemning a system. 


fere with his regular work.” 


mentabeconomy. 





that way. Congressmen and Senators must make a reputation for getting big appropriations for their 
“deestricts,” and so this building is to be leveled to the earth and about $200,000 of the people’s money 


And Congressmen go back in campaign years and proclaim how much they have done for their dear 
Actually boast of the extravagance they ought to be ashamed of. 
able and valuable Congressman whose re-election is threatened because he opposed the public building 
We do not know what Congressman had the Raleigh postoffice torn down; 


How much longer will our farmers be fooled into believing that appropriation-getting is statesmanship? 
How long before they will understand, as Senator Tillman puts it, that “the Government has nothing to 
give except what it takes in taxes from the people?” And just now comes the announcement that another 
man we have long honored and respected is to accept a job paying $7,500 a year which “will hardly inter- 
We are astonished that he is not ashamed to take such a place. 

When President Wilson finishes with the tariff, the currency bill, and the trusts, we hope he will start a 
crusade to stop the waste of the people’s money in erecting buildings that are not needed and in paying 
salaries that are not earned. Fortunately, he will now have the support of thousands of wealthy and in- 
fluential citizens who heretofore haven’t cared how much extravagance went on at Washington. So long 
as the poor people paid the great bulk of the Government’s receipts through tariff taxes on necessities, they 
were not disturbed. But now that the wealthy pay on their incomes, they are ready to insist on Govern- 


It’s a good time for the farmers to join the business men in letting Congressmen know that it is the small- 
ness of appropriations rather than their bigness which commands votes hereafter. 


We know of one 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Grow Better Crops—Get 
Using Cole Planters an 


Feeding Fertilizers at inter- 
vais to Growing Plants 
insures Bigger Crops— 
Fertilizer Can Not Be 

Washed Away. You 

Get All the Good from 

Guano 


Gives Cotton a 
Quick Start— feet attached you 
Gives You Twe the best machine 


: aso ws fos \ Chances At A i 77 HF pe 58 pre oes cere a aie 
Saves its Cost “SA pees , = 


ie A Week Lat | cial *. gy 7 of Sed 
The Cole Planter No. 7 _ iste sae Ly 


for plant 
, Ing. } Th 
Cotton, Corn, Peas, Beans and small Peanuts are accurately planted The Cole Spreader and Cultivator, Lister and Side-Dresser Ma, ig Som 


with the Cole. At one trip it smoothes the bed, opens a furrow, mixes Thousands of dollars’ worth of fertilizer is wasted every year whielg thos 
the guano with the soil, covers it, opens again, plants the seed and covers them this machine would save. The old method of applying all of the fertili est 
in the most accurate and scientific manner. = one ber meant an oe waste. agree pi yeas be S oe yd before tym Plant 
uano below seed for cotton—iu plants could use it. A single rain may wash out of your soil more dollars’ worth 
at tee ane yon to oy easilias Pn eee Se Te pig gen hey this agen yes ee i 7 — who don’t own one pi of 
a acanticd P or it many times over, without ever getting the benefits. 4 
By distributing dao at the time you plant you save the work of a hand and You can stop this loss by applying part of the fertilizer at the time of planting # 7 
team every plan st ine , a Cole Planter. and ‘making applications of guano during growth with this m 
Guano when applied in this way with the Cole does more good than when applied chine. Guano applied at right tithe prevents shedding of forms and enables planta Tne | 
at any other time. For the guano is mixed with the soil directly under the seed. make more fruit.. In the cut we show the spreader with cultivator attached @ MOY 
The young plant is stimulated and fed as soon as it sprouts. The guano being applying guano to any growing crop, and cultivating at the same time. Two strgg Stand 
mixed with the soil prevents the fertilizer being too strong and injuring the seed. universal plow feet are furnished Free with this machine. The cultivators can be removed, amp @Wive 
Sou never can make a big yield out of a stunted crop. Don’t let your crop start the plow feet attached to the sidebeams. You then have the best machine built for ' farm 
to stunt! Apply fertilizer at the time of planting, and you push your crop right #820 and throwing Foy list on it at one trip, thus saving time in sowing ame and pre suited 
through—get ahead of cut-worms and boll-weevil. ° 1 


ing bed for planting. hopper holds one-quarter of a sack, and spreads uniformly any q 

tity -from 100 Ibs. to 2000 Ibs. fermi 
The Planter of Proven Worth 
The Strongest and Most Durable 


There is nothing experimental about 
a Cole Planter. It is time-tried, true 
and accurate, yet is so simple that there 
is nothing to get out of order. It’s posi- 
tively the strongest and most durable 
planter made. 


The steel coulter breaks the crust— 
throws the trash and the dry top soil into 
the middles—leaving a fine smooth -seed- 
bed. The long steel sword presses out a 
firm V-shaped furrow. The seed lie in a 
Straight line at the bottom—all covered 
the same depth, the depth of planting is 
fegulated in an instant. 


The pressure of the sword in making the V- 
Shaped furrew, packs the soil beneath the seed 
tausing capillary atracti»on, which brings moist- 
ure un to the seed. The loose earth on top 
serves as a mulch that retains moisture around 
the seed. 

in planting with’a Cole, the seed fall in plain 
Sight None are wasted at the end of the 
rows. The wind cannot blow them away. The 
entton comes up in a_ straight line without 


plow feet go with 
spreader. With 





Complete with Seed ‘Dropper, 
2 Corn Plates, 1 Pea Plate, 
i Sorghum Plate. Special 
Sword Opener for 

Corn. Special Cot- 

on Opener 


The Cole, 


Plain View 
Seed Planter 
No. 9 


Gay of Texas 

writes: “l bought the 

Cole Planter No. 5 

of you several years 

ago, and would not be with- 

out a Cole Planter for twice 

what it cost me—$12.50. It 

is perfect—nothing lacking, 

and runs light to man and 

beast. I am glad to see 

them come into this 
country.” 


Ne 

The picture 
shows how the 
plates and seed § 
look to a man .¥ 
walking 
between the han- 
dies as he runs the 
planter. This is the 
most wonderful im- 


Same a3 Wo. 7 without 
Fertilizer Attachment 


The Cole Cotton Planter No. § 


The Cole Combination Planter is won- 


bunches, and can be chopped to a stand much 
facter, and plowed more accurately. -This re- 
duces the cost of cultivation. 
Saving seed is very desirable. 
thing is. to get a good stand. The Cole meets 
b-th of these requirements. It gives you a 
wuick, even stand with as few seed as it is safe 
t- n'ont) The saving in seed and labor will 
more than pay for the machine. 

he machine can. be hod with either roller or 
@rag for covering. With or without attach- 
ment for plenting corn—with or without fertil- 
azer atachment 

More than 175,000 Cole lanters are now in 
use. -More of them are sold than anv other 
planter. Farmers know that it is the one 
aenendable planter—that it labor—does 
better work, 

Thev are built in sccordance with the right 
ideas of farming. The Cole Planter will save 
you money—save you seed—save you ‘labor— 
enab'e you to get more good from guano 
Considering the variety and quality of work 
they do, the Cole Planter No. 7 is the most 
useful and cheapest planter in the world 


But the main 


saves 


The Real Test 





derful. in its perfect adaption to the 
planting of a wreat variety of seeds. 
It is fitted with seed dropper for plant- 
ing corn, peas, sorghum, small pea- 
nuts, cantaloupes, beans, garden peas, 


and similar seeds. This attachment 
is complete in itself with brush, 
knock-out and plates, and is the most 
perfect dropper of its kind. Special 
plates are made for each kind of seed. 
It is as perfectly suited to each crop 
as if made for that crop and no other. 
The seed dropper can be instantly at- 
tached or removed without even the 
use of a wrench. The cotton-planting 
parts are never moved or changed. 
There is nothing complicated. It is 
simple. efficient, durable, easy to ad- 
just and easy to run. 


This planter is furnished with a spe 3 


cial sword opener for corn and other 
seeds, and also with special cotton- 
opener. The depth, qugntity of seed 
and distance are easily regulated. 
This is no make-shift combination. It 
is the best money and brains can 
make it. The cotton-drilling parts are 
specially made for cotton and nothing 
else. The corn dropper is superior 
to the finest Northern makes. It plants 
each crop better than any other brand 
of special or combined planter you 
can own. Try this planter and you 
will never want to pjant corn, peas, 
peanuts, etc., by hand or with other 
planters. The Cole Planter does bet- 
ter work in every way, and saves more 
than half the labor. 


provement in seed 
planters since time began. 
The pictures and descrip- 
tion cannot do them jus- 
tice. You must see them 
work before you can ap: 
preciate their superiority 
over all other planters. 
The seed plates do not lie 
flat, and are not entirely covered 
seed as in all other planters. B 
seed plates run at an angle of 
45 degrees, and only a little ova 
of the seed plate is ever cover 
the seed. As the plate turns, 
are carried up in little carefully 
notches in the edge of the pia 
al) of the seed except the one 


& 








The real test is the field test, and the Cole always wins because of its good work in the field. 
Quality. Service. Satisfaction. 


price—the same price to everybody. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


We guarantee that these machines will prove a daily working success in yout 
matter whether the soil is rough or smooth, level or hilly, with straight rows or crooked. We do not claim to 
lowest priced stuff. But we make the Cole machines as good as brains and money can make them and sell them 


Oo) 
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i Opens a good furrow and sows 
F@uano at the same time. ft has 
a convenient brace to held the 
, strom) machine steady while you 
vith eve Gil the large hopper. MOT? sie a 
os a OBE liable and Efficient 
ya tl ___ a Forcs-Feed ever la- 
“7 - ; vented—Like the 
sa acl ted machin for side-dressing with Nitrate One on the Cole 
nd mab et Soda or any fertilizer. Planter. 
ig a ii 
or plat 


» |theCole Single Foot Spreader No. 24 


Ho, “a Some farmers prefer a spreader with an opening plow in front. For 
ar whi ose who prefer this type of machine, the Cole Spreader No. 24 is the 
fertili hest of all distributors. The same reliable and efficient feed used on the Cole 
before tm Planter is also used on this machine. 


ac vo This machine runs off rows, opens a furrow, and sows guano at one ‘trip. 


if 


Distributes. from 
100-ths. fe 1690 
the. of Guanes to the 
here. 


Geed Ph wing Done 
at the Same Time. 


Mors 


Cole Double Foct Guano Distributor No. 22 


This machine is used by farmers avho wish covering plows instead of an 


opening plow. It is used by many who want a lower priced machine 
than our spreader and cultivator No. 25, and it is a real labor saver. It has a large 
reliable force feed that can be regulated to sow from 100 Ibs. to 1500 Ibs. of guano 
to the acre. It has a very large hopper. The double foot sows the guano in a broad 
stream, throws two good furrows upon it. This protects the euano and saves enough plowing 
to pay for itself in a few days. The plow feet are strong—firmiy atrached to the side beams, so 
that good plowing can be done. 

It is noiseless—never failing— a machine you can work day in and day out without trouble or 
delay. You can have it equipped with knocker feed instead of force-feed if desired. Thousands 
of these Double Foot Distributors are being used with great satisfaction. The Cole is positively 
the most reliable distributor ever sold. 


Get the Genuine Cole implements 
Beware of imitations Offered You 
suited to others. Cole distributors are built in seven mod Do not let anyone sell you an imitation or an experiment. They may claim it is just as good and 
. els, adapted to different 4 : : 
; offer it for less money than the Cole. Still, they make a big profit, and you may have to throw 
farming methods employed in the South,—each machine the best of its kind. it aside and get a Cole before you are satisfied or fixed right for planting. 
i Cole Planters are sold everywhere at the same 
price—the price named in our catalog. A 
is always worth what you pay for it. Be sure 
to get the genuine Cole. 


Guaranteed by Your Merchant 
Guaranted by Us 


You take no risk in buying a Cole. Ir must 
prove satisfactory or your money refunded. We 
guarantee them—your merchant guarantees 
them. If you do not know which merchant sells 
them, write us for his name. 

If you do not care to order direct from the 
factory write us for name of a merchant near 
ou who will order for you and protect your 
interests. 


Write us to-day 
FREE wew 1914 Catalog 


Use the Coupon 


Getacopy of our new catalog telling about 
10 styles of Planters, 17 styles of Dis- 


: You 

will find it very handy for side-dressing crops with Nitrate of Soda or any other fer- 

antiall tilizer. * ing fertilizer is thrown close under the plow, so that it is covered by the 

7 | =e 

les pial The lever for cutting off the guano is conveniently located. The hopper is large—the 

ttached plow strong—and the metal wheel has steel spokes. You ean leave this machine 
tng Standing in the field—it will stand up steady while yoy fill the hopper, because the 

ewivel rod strongly props up the machine. 


farming conditions vary. Machines suited to some farmers’ needs might not be 





Used for Opening the Furrow 
and sowing Guano at the 

same time. Well adapted to 

applying Guano to growing Crops 


Every Seed Passes 

Up in Plain Sight and 

Dreps Into the Spout 
|) before your very eyes 

impossibie to bruise 
: the seed 


A Mississippi 
Customer writes: 


“Please give me the name 
of your nearest agent. I 
have several friends want- 
ing one of your 
machines and 
don’t know who 
to order them 
from. I have one 
myself and would 
not take 


There are many cheaply made imitations ef 
this stvle, but they cannot compare with the 


cup fall back into Hq 
the lower half of Coe 
the hopper. There 
is mo brush—no 
metal  cut-off— 
nothing to bruise the 
the tenderest seed. The 
surplus seed are carried 
the back by the never-fail- 


many 
times its cost for 
it ,and do without 


The Cole Guano Distribators No, 20 and Ho, 21 


im- 

eed 

ran, 

rip- 

jus: 

1em 

ap: 

rity 

; a 

t lie 

ly covered 
anters. D 
angle 

, little ove 
er cove 

» turns, 

. carefully 
f the pia 
| the one 


ing law of gravitation. 


Every seed passes up 

in plain sight, an 

drops into the spout at 

the top of the plate right before 

your eyes. In the picture, you 

see one grain just falling into the 

Spout, two grains going up in 
a the notches, and three grains 
m falling back after being carried 

half the way. 


oa Planters have been ‘used by hundreds 
ty mers during the past three years, and 

ia) Proven thoroughly satisfactory, prac- 
Riise 4 €asy to operate. The Plain View 
ipeciatt — not plant cotton, but is made 
sy baad Corn, Peanuts, Beans, Peas, 

tion ems and similar seed. The selec. 
Topping of seed is far more per- 


fecr than 
; can be done by an h 
in the ‘eecta y y other plantes 


There are many cheaply-made imita> 


tions of this machine on the market. 
They have a-similar appearance— 
may seem the same, but they cannot 
begin to compere with the Cole in 
construction and the work they do. 
The Cole Guano Distributors No. 20 
and 21 have a plow in front of the 
wheel and are very useful in opening 
furrows and sowing guano at the same 
time. With one of these machines you 
can run beside growing crops and 
apply guano at just the right time to 
make the crop retain its squares and 
fruit heavily 


No. 21 is made with the knocker feed, 
and No. 20 with the famous Cole force 
feed. No better distributors have ever 
been made at the price. 


These machines—just like the higher 
priced Cole implements—will prove so 
downright useful that you will wonder 
how you ever got along without them 
—why you evc> were content to put 
up with out-of-date faulty machines 
when you could own distributors like 
these, 

For even the lowest priced machines, 
we use the best grades of steel 
adapted to the work. Every machine 
is inspected again and again so there 
can be no flaws. For wooden parts 
requiring strength we employ the 
toughest oak. 

Cole Pic=ters and Cole Distributors 
are known as the standard imple- 
ments used by Progrezsive Farmers. 











— 





guar me I ] BY THE Only one eciected dealer im @ town can eell Cole Planters and Distribstors. He's usually the beet dealer in that 
: * yee town. Other merchants cannot sell them, and neturally try te get you to buy what they have. You cannot blame 
i 7 1 ST DEALERS them. Bat is it best for you? Don't take chances with experimental machi get the genuine Cole and you get 
ell satisfaction. Our guarantce protects you fully. 


p00 


Charlotte, N. C. 


tributors and 5 styles of Grain Drille, 
and get the name of a local dealer 
who can supply you, and who 
will guarantee you satisfaction. 

You can buy direct, freight 
prepaid, if you prefer. 

Don’t put it off. Fill out the 

coupon, tear it our and mail it 

to us, and we will send you 

the catalog thar telis all 

about these labor-saving. 

money-making imple- 
ments. and which g¢:vee 
the price on the en- 
tire Cole Line of 
planters and ; 
distributors. 


Cole Mig. Co., 
Charlotte, W. €. 


Gentlemen: 
I would like to have a tree 
copy of your 1914 catalog 
describing and pricing the 
Cole Planters and Distributors. 
1 em interested in machines Nos. 
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When it rains 


| >you depend on 
“shower- proof” 
of do you wear a 


+ Fish Brand 
Reflex 
“ Slicker 


: Ry] } and enjoy the rain be- 

cause you're dry and 
/ comfortable? Made for 
rough and ready ser- 
5 vice, and so water- 
=~ proof that not a drop 
Loa reaches you even 
3 through the openings 
between the buttons, 


The Reflex Edge does it. 
= $3.00 Sic. 
" Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A. J. Tower Co. Mentified qOWER'S 


always 

BOSTON by this § 
Tower Canadian Limited ™#tk agen 
o13 Toronto Catalog free Fisy BRAN? 


The New Style 


‘Edison Phonograph 


and your choice of over 1500 
Soords now shipped direct to you on 


\Free Trial 


pea try it out right in your own 
home. Entertain your family and 
your friends. Sendit back at our 
expense if you don’t want to keepit. 
$2 a month now pays for a genuine 
g Edison Phonograph at the Rock- 
Bottom Price and without even 
interest on monthly payments. 


Write Today 
For Our FREE Edison Book 
Tells about the wonderful en- 
ertainers. Shows you all the machines 


ti 

records you_have to choose from. No obligations 
in asking oe nour FREE EDISON BOOK. Write Today- wea 
Distr., 4551 


Big Pay for Easy Work 


if You hive tn in a Small Town 

We t 5000 agents—5000 bright, oune. men 
willing. to S cole ~— earn $5.00 to $15.00 a day 
selling our fine hand -made-to-measure  eleten 
This throws open one good job in every community 
or town of not over 10,000 people. 

To the first man in your town who 
writes us, will be given the first o opportunity 
to get our Complete Sample Out- 
fit Free. You need no experience, but ¢ 
start right out making money—$2.00 to $9.00 

rofit on ev suit you sell. Wholesale 

rices for Suits $7.98 to $28.00— Pants 
$2.48 to $8.50. We pees the postage or 
express on every shipm 

Every, garment is made-to-order 
and strictly hand tailored. Sati 
faction Guaranteed or Your 
ag =e Back. 

prove to you the unequaled 
qualitsof our tai ‘safloring. we will let 
zoe ouper s & : on oF even a Wim 
airof pants at the wholesale price. 
Remember, we want only one agent in Bg town. 
Someone else from your town may write us _to- 
morrow—so don’t delay—but mail your Setter today. 


‘The Chicago Tailors’ Association 
Dept. 224 , Van Buren and Market Sts., CHICAGO 


TT 1) Vol lel TR 
FARM FIEMNICIE 


Cut out dealers" profits Get 
@ good fence at price of cheap 
one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 
Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Lasts alifetime. Money backif not as 
sa by somomgeggae represented. Our catalogue is full of 
: se sey, fence sense—full of bargains— it’ 
Miser tries on Pig help you to buy right. Send postal 

vanized Barb Wire for it today. 


TigeraFence Co.°?7 Clarksville, Tenn. 
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Prices Per Rod 





our line to ad 
i 5 uccess u cate upon lands 
SUCCESSFUL CROPS, so 
that they will help make 
Besides the lands along the main line on the Coast, 
we are opening up arich territory North of Lake Ok 
Muck or Pine Lands. Business opportunities, Mercantile, 
Professional and epg peg alge paluaceneed —s 


that will grow 
Railroading our Railway successful. 
chobee, where you have the choice of Prairie, Pl Som 
and “Facts About Florida,’ 


FLORIDA EAST COAST | RAILWAY 
J.E.1NGRAHAM,V.-Pres., or LOUIS LARSON, North. 
Room 130, City Bidg., we aan Agent, Room 330 
&t. Augustine, Fla. W. Adams8t., Chicago 


LOW-DOWN FARM TRUCKS — 











We now makea fon line of both Steel- Wheel 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Trucks, and shall be 
pleased to fareah you our free catalog of same. 

On account of the ease with which work can 
be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 
ing into general use. Let us have your in- 
yt for prices. 

‘ANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 














If you have any neighbors who do not 
vead The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
to subscribe, 








THE JUCKLINS 








By OPIE READ 








(Published by permission of the owners of the copyright, Laird and Lee, 


Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee) 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is a 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina. While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host’s family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, ‘Guinea’, and son Alf. 
with whom he is to room, Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice is chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 


says, ‘‘when things go wrong,” he has a reg- 
ular set-to. School is to begin the following 
Monday. Alf confesses to Bill his love for 


Millie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea's, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
cret. Bill who has already succumbed to 
Guinea’s smile, through sympathy, readily 
consents to Alf’s suggestion to call at Gen- 
eral Loundsford’s on Sunday. Unfortunately 
for our hero, Mrs. Bentley is visiting her 
brother who lives in the neighborhood and 
tells of his encounter with her son. The 
Aimes boys, a lot of regular toughs, deter- 
mine to get revenge, and begin by throwing 
chunks as he passes by on his way to school. 
The next day Alf goes to school with the in- 
formation that they are “laying’’ for him a 
short distance away. They barricaded the 
door of the schoolhouse and a lively battle 
ensues. Failing to bring them out, the 
Aimes boys set fire to the building, and they 
escape through the floor. The outrage is re- 
ported to the authorities and at the next 
term of court the Aimes boys are given a 
penitentiary sentence of 15 years each, Bill 
has confided to Alf his love for Guinea and 
is then told that since a child she has con- 
sidered herself engaged to Chydister Lunds- 
ford, Millie’s brother, a young physician still 
in college. About this time Chyd comes 
home and all the young folks are invited to 
a party at the General’s in his honor, 


(CHAPTER X.—(Continued) 
He stayed to supper and this an- 
gered me, for I had set my heart on 
walking to the General’s house with 


I got up with one hand resting on 
the piano, and stood there, nervous 
at first, but strangely steady later on. 
I told them that I could not make a 
speech, but that with their permis- 
sion I would tell them a story, one of’ 
my own. They cried out that they 
would rather have a story than a 
speech, and I gave them a half hum- 
orous, half pathetic sketch, some- 
thing that had lons been running in 
my head and which I intended to 
write. What a strong confidence 
came upon me as I noted the effect 
of my words! I was drawing a pic- 
ture and they were eager to see it; 
I was playing on a strange, rude in- 
strument, and how they bent to 
catch every vibration. I was aston- 
ished at myself, thrilled with myself. 
And when the climax came, chairs 
were tipped over as if in a scramble, 
and a wild applause broke out. Ev- 
ery hand was stretched out teward 
me, every eye was bright with a tear. 
The old General grabbed me and, 
throwing back his great head, almost 
bellowed a compliment; and through 
it all I saw Guinea sweetly smiling. 
They urged me to give them another 
story, were almost frantic in their 
entreaty; they had heard the heart- 
beat of their own life and they must 
hear it again. I told another story, 
one over which I had fondly mused, 
and again the hands came out to- 
ward me, and again the General bel- 
lowed a compliment. I can scarcely 
recall anything else that passed that 
evening. Yes, I remember that as 
I was taking my leave, to walk across 
the meadows with Guinea and Chyd, 
Millie stood in front of me. Once or 
twice I thought that she had some- 
thing that she would tell me, for her 





ones. 





ON'T miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Jucklins” just because 

you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed outline of what 

they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each week's installment, 

will put you right intothe middle of the story, will enable you to know all that has 

gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later 

Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for “The Jucklins’” every week that comes. 








Guinea. Alf had not returned and 
we wondered whither he could have 
gone. And when the time came to 
go, that impudent sprig of a doctor 
asked me if I would ride his horse 
around by the road, said that he 
wanted to walk across the meadow 
with Guinea. How I should have en- 
joyed knocking him on the head, but 
I thought that Guinea supplemented 


| his request with a look, and I con- 


sented. 

There were many horses tied at 
the General’s fence, and there was 
laughter within, when I rode up, and 


| I was reminded of the night when I 


Successful Farming::*-: 


had stood with my hot hand melting 
the frost on the fence. But I thought 


| of what the men had said on the rail- 


way platform, of the woman whom I 
had seen on the train, and boldly I 
walked in. The General met me 
with a warm grasp, and was asking 
me if I had seen his son, when in 
walked the young fellow himself, 
with Guinea beside him. The parlor 
end the library, opening one into the 
other, were well filled with good- 
humored young folk, and among 
them were old people, none the less 
good-humored. I was. surprised to 
find myself so much in demand, for 
everyone asked for an introduction, 
but with bitterness I knew that it 
was because I had come near being 
burned up in an old house. They 
played games, but of this they soon 
tired; they sang and one of the ladies 
plucked a sparkling fandango, and 


| then Chydister Lundsford was called 


upon for a speech. He was not at 
all embarrassed and he talked fairly 
well; and when he was done they 





called upon me. 





lips moved, but she said nothing ex- 
cept to bid me good night. 

And where was Alf all this time? 
No one had spoken his name; Millie 
had not asked me about him. I 
walked briskly in advance, half 
happy, but, of course, with my mind 
on Guinea, whose low voice reached 
my ears through the quiet that lay on 
the grass-land. 

“Why don’t you wait for us?” she 
cried. I turned about and waited, 
and as she came up, holding Chyd’s 
arm, she said: ‘I hope your success 
tonight hasn’t turned your head.”’ 

“And I hope that I don’t deserve 
such a suspicion,’ I answered, not 
with bitterness, but with joy to think 
that she had felt my apparent indif- 
ference. 

“Oh, I don’t see anything to cause 
a spat,” said Chyd, straining himself 
to take long steps. ‘‘Good stuff, of 
course, but nothing to turn a man’s 
head—a mere bit of fancy paint. But 
you ought to write it. Good many 
people like nonsense. I mean some- 
thing light, you know. Two-thirds 
of the human family make it their 
business to dodge the truth. But it 
is a good thing for a school teacher 
to make himself felt in that way.’’ 

“Perhaps Mr. Hawes doesn’t in- 
tend to be a teacher all his life,’’ 
Guinea replied, speaking in kindli- 
ness, but with no interest, as to 
whether or not I was to remain a 
pedagogue. 

“God forbid,’ I replied. And the 
young doctor gave me asarcastic 
cough. ‘Man ought to do what he’s 
best fitted for,’ said he. ‘Trouble 
is that a man generally thinks that 
he’s fitted for something that he 
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isn’t—hates the thing he can do 
best.”’ 

“Your knowledge of the practical 
fortifies you against an¥ advance 
that I might make,’ I replied. ‘I 
don’t pretend to be practical.” 

“Hum, I should think not,’”’ he re- 
joined. ‘‘Good deal of a dreamer, I 
take it. And you are in the right 
place. Everything dreams here, the 
farmers and even the cattle. Going 
to pull down the fence, eh? Guinea’l] 
be over by the time you get it down. 
What did I tell you?) Regular fawn, 
eh?” 

We had passed out of the meadow. 
They waited in the road until I re- 
placed: the rails which I had let 
down. The road ran along the ra- 
vine and home was in sight. I looked 
across toward the smooth old rock 
and saw a dark object upon it. We 
went down into the ravine and as we 
were coming out, a voice cried: ‘Is 
that you, Bill?’’ And _ instantly 
Guinea answered for me. ‘Yes, Alf. 
And here’s Chyd.”’ 

‘‘How are you, Chyd?”’ he shouted, 
and then he added: ‘‘Bill, I want to 
see you a minute. Stay where you 
are and I’ll come down.” 

I halted to wait for him. He 
stopped a moment to shake hands 
with Chyd, and then he hastened to 
me. “Old man, I’ve got something to 
tell you,” he said. ‘‘Let’s walk down 
this way—no, not over in the road, 
but up the hollow.” He gripped my 
arm tightly, walked fast, then slowly 
and then stopped. ‘‘Let’s sit down 
here, Bill.”’ We seated ourselves on 
a rock. “You have been over to the 
General’s, along with Chyd and 
Guinea, haven’t you? Of course, you 
have—what’s the use of asking that? 
Do you know what I did today? Not 
long after dinner I went over there 
determined to find out how I stood. 
I was brave until I got nearly to the 
house and then my courage failed. I 
stood by the fence in the blackberry 
briers and gazed at the house. After 
a while I saw her come out and start 
dcwn the Ebenezer road. And then 
I whipped around and met her. And 
as I stood beside the road, waiting 
for her to come up I noticed for the 
first time that the sun was nearly 
down. For hours I had been stand- 
ing in the briers. pretended not to 
see her; let on like I was hunting for 
a squirrel up in a tree, until she came 
up. Then I spoke to her and she 
started as if she was scared. She 
said that she was going over to Lum 
Smith’s to tell the young people to 
come over at night, and I asked her 
if I might walk along with her. She 
said with a laugh that I might go 
part of the way, and then I knew 
that she was ashamed for anyone to 
see her with me. This cut me 
to the red, but I walked along with 
her. I felt that I had nothing to say 
that would interest her, but I kept 
on talking, and once in a while she 
would look up at me and laugh. 
At last, and it was just as we came 
within sight of Smith’s place, I 
asked her what she really thought of 
Dan Stuart. I knew that this was a 
fool’s break, and if it hadn’t been I 
don’t suppose I would have made it. 
She looked up at me, but she didn't 
laugh this time. I begged her par- 
don for my rudeness, and she re- 
minded me that I was only to come a 
part of the way with her. I then 
told her that I would wait for her 
to come back. She said that she 
might not come back that way. I re- 
plied that no matter which way she 
came back I would see her. She 
went on, laughing now, and I waited, 
but I didn’t have to wait long before 
I saw her coming. As she came up I 
asked her if she was ready to grant 
my pardon and she wanted to know 
what about. We walked along to- 
gether and she began to tell me 
about her brother, how smart he was 
and all that, and I said that I didn’t 
think that he was as smart as you, 
Bill; I wanted to take credit for a 
friendship I had formed, you see? 
But a moment later I was sorry, for 
I was afraid that she might say some- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Georgia Dairy and Livestock 
Association 


HE Nineteenth Annual Meeting of 

the Georgia Dairy and Livestock 
Association was held at the Agricul- 
tural College, at Athens, January 19 
and 20. 

The attendance and the interest 
manifested probably stamped this 
meeting as the best held by this Asso- 
ciation for many years and yet we 
were struck with the absence of 
many of the prominent breeders of 
the State. As stated the attendance 
was good, as such meetings run, but 
at this time, when there is special in- 
terest and special and increasing 
need for interest in livestock produc- 
tion in the State, the attendance 
should have been much larger. 


The opening address by President 
Scule, of the Georgia Agricultural 
College, was one of great force, and 
while stating the present status of 
the livestock industry in Georgia in 
a forceful manner, was also a strong 
argument for the need of more live- 
stock production to put the agricul- 
ture of the State on a sound founda- 
tien. The following are some of the 
facts brought out in this address: 

“There is only about one mule or 
horse per farm in Georgia; 

“One animal of the cow kind to 
every 37 acres; and only four-tenths 
of a cow to each inhabitant. 

“There is only one hog to every 21 
acres, and three-fifths of a hog per 
capita. 

“There is only one sheep to every 
200 acres, and only seven-one hun- 
dredths of a sheep to every inhabi- 
tant.”’ 

The Georgia Agricultural College, 
with men like Dr. Soule and Prof. 
Jarnigan pushing the livestock in- 
dustrty, ought to do much to promote 
its development, but there is evident- 
ly much to be done. 

The forenoon session of the first 
day was closed with an address by 
Lr. Tait Butler, Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, on “Fighting the 
Boll Weevil With Livestock.” The 
general tone of this address was not 
particularly optimistic, either as to 
the effects of the boll weevil or the 
relief that would come from livestock 
production, if preparations for such 
a change in farming were put off un- 
til the arrival of the weevils. 

The chief advantage of livestock 
production is in its aid to increased 
soil fertility as may be shown by the 
results of feeding legumes and cot- 
tonseed meal to livestock instead of 
putting them in the soil directly as 
fertilizers. 

Monday afternoon, the only Joe 
Wing, of Ohio, delighted the large 
number in attendance at that session 
with his lecture on ‘‘Alfalfa.”” What 
Mr. Wing says about alfalfa growing 
is based on a knowledge obtained 
from a long and varied experience 
and observation; but the chief charm 
cof Mr. Wing’s lecture comes from the 
bicgraphical or personal flavor which 
he gives them. 

Those who doubt the value or ne- 
cessity of inoculating the soil for le- 
gumes, when planted where such le- 
gumes have not been grown, might 
get some convincing evidence from 
the talk by Prof. Fain, on the “‘Re- 
sults With Alfalfa on the College 
Farm.” The lower part of the plat 
was not inoculated and while the in- 
oculation from the higher part grad- 
ually and slowly extended to the 
lower part of the plat, the results 
Showed that it paid to inoculate, as 
the following yields of alfalfa per 
acre show: 

Inoculated Plot Not Inoculated 
er Acre Per Acre 


First cutting... 1.68 tons .48 tons 
Second cutting. 1.19 tons .53 tons 
Third cutting. 1.30 tons .72 tons 
Fourth cutting. 1.45 tons .99 tons 
Fifth cutting. .86 tons .72 tong 


Monday aiaes Dr. E. M. Nighbert, 
Who has charge of tick eradication 
work for the United States govern- 
Ment in Georgia, South Carolina and 


Florida, gave an illustrated lecture 
on this work which was instructive 
particularly in proving its practic- 
ability or feasibility as shown by 
what has already been accomplished, 
the eradication of the ticks from one- 
quarter of the entire area originally 
infested, in eight years. 

Tusday afternoon Dr. P. ®. Bahn- 
sen, State Veterinarian of Georgia, 
gave a most useful lecture on the 
handling of young animals which 
alone should repay any man for at- 
tending this meeting. 

Mr. W. F. Ward, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
discussed ‘Profits in Beef Cattle Pro- 
duction,’”’ dealing also with the ques- 
tions involved in the shipping of 
cattle to market. 


One of the most interesting ad- 
dresses was made by Mr. B. H. 


Groover, Reidsville, Ga., in which he | 


outlined what the bankers of Tattnall 
County, Georgia, have done to pro- 
mote agricultural progress in that 
county. At least a part of his ad- 
dress will be published in an early 
issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
During the noon recess, Tuesday, 
Miss Holt, State Canning Club Agent, 
and her canning club girls, served a 


luncheon that was not only pleasing | 
to the inner man, but something | 
unique in its line. The following is | 


the menu: 
Tomato Jelly Salad........ Girls’ Club 
Ham Croqucttes....csscecwses Pig Club 
Corn Meal Muffins.......... Corn Club 
Jelly Sandwiches... . i... .+s Girls’ Club 
Leituce Sandwiches...... Horticulture 
Egg Sandwiches........ Poultry Club 
Coffea 
We COP OIR oo6 65 ci wiceane Dairying 


Tuesday afternoon, the following 
addresses were presented as. per 
printed program, but The Progressive 
Farmer representative was not able 
to be present: 


The Dairy Cow and Home Grown Feeds— 
Dr. C. M, Morgan, Atlanta, Ga. 

Why We Must Feed Our Livestock—Mr. 
Perry Van Ewing, Experiment, Ga. 

The Slaughtering and Curing of Farm 
Meats—Dr. Wm. Burson, Athens, Ga, 

Pig Club Work in Georgia—Mr. J. M. 
Downing, Athens, Ga. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment, 





Livestock Suggestions For February 


OGS may enjoy a mud-hole in hot 
weather, but in winter there is 


nothing more likely to produce un- |, 


thrifty pigs than a muddy lot and 

damp sleeping quarters, and this is 

more especially true as to young pigs. 
* * & 


Grass is the cheapest means of 
growing cattle and consequently it 
may be profitable to rough the cattle 
through the winter as cheaply as pos- 
sible, even to the extent of allowing 
the mature cattle to lose flesh, in 
some cases; but it is not economy to 
starve any cattle to the point where 
there is danger of loss in case of bad 
weather or an unusually late and un- 
favorable spring. We have known 
men to let their cattle die for lack of 
feed and then a month later buy cot- 
tonseed meal for fertilizer and bury 
it in the ground. And yet, the ma- 
nure made from feeding a ton of cot- 
tonseed meal has produced as large 
increase in crops as a ton of meal 
applied directly to the soil. 

* * & 

No man can afford to allow lice 
to prey upon his livestock. Cattle 
and colts are likely to suffer most 
this season of the year, and in many 
cases the poor condition of these ani- 
mals in the spring is as much due to 
lice as to lack of feed. One part of 
any of the coal tar disinfectants on 
the market to 30 parts of water will 
kill the lice, but it is as necessary to 
treat the stables as the animals and 
repeat the treatment in 10 days if a 
complete job of destroying the lice is 
to be done. 

* & & 

Young pigs, calves and _ colts 
quite generally fail to make satis- 
factory growth during the winter. 
One cause is lack of feed, another is 
a lack of green or succulent feed and 
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Butter Triumphs as Usual 
At National Dairy Show 


UTTER made from cream separated by De Laval Separators 

made the usual clean sweep of all highest awards at the great 
1913 Chicago National Dairy Show and Annual Convention of the 
| National Butter-makers’ Association, just as it has always done 
every year since the organization of the National Association 


in 1892. 

Whole Milk Creamery Butter. The highest score in 

this class was awarded 

to O. N. Peterson, of Rapidan, Minn., a De Laval user, as were 
187 out of the 200 whole milk creamery entries. 

The highest 


Gathered Cream Creamery Butter. The hi 
score in the 


gathered cream factory-made butter class was given R. O. Brye, 
of the Readstown Creamery Co., Readstown, Wis., this prize- 
vinning butter being made from the cream of farm patrons all 


using De Laval Separators. 

; i , The highest score in this class was 
Farm Dai ‘i Butter awarded to Mrs. D. H. Turnbull, 
of Monmouth, Ill., whose family has been using De Laval Cream 
Separators for over twenty years. 


De Laval Superiority Indisputable. of the ae 
ority of De Laval cream and butter as demonstrated by the win- 
ning of all highest awards the world over for thirty years, is so 
overwhelming as to be indisputable and unanswerable. A De 
Laval catalog, to be had for the asking, will make plain the 
reasons for it. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 


FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need no comment. ~ it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED } 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the So South Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized caasieg on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
mules: 


and 

“1 would rather have two pounds of C d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 

rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 

horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year In South Carolina in feed- 

ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 

dress, The Buread of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 

















Papec Pneumatic Ensilage Cutters 


“The Wonderful Papec” 


Elevate silage to any height at 600 te 800 R. P. M. with one-fifth less pow- | 
er than seinen b'ower cutter. This is due to the fact that the Papec 
first uses centrifugal fore, then with its six fans moving the cut silage in 
a steady stream—not in bunches—the elevating is accomplished under 
high pressure through a small pipe. Iron and semi-steel construction; 
easy to operate. Built in sizes for any power from 4 H. P.up. Investi- 
gate the Papec now—and save time, annoyance and money at cutting 
time. Write today for our new iiustrated catalog. Itis FREE. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO., Box 21, SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 
20 Distributing Points in the U. S. 


ae MCKILIIP 
Veterinary College 


Chicago— Chartered 1892 rast-reststin: 

AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES cannot dry 
New college building ——— every modern | ttre or 

uipment. Sessions begin Sept. 10, 1913, The new | 

u's Sanitary and ore Food laws require large 
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“The Horses You Want Are Here”’ 





STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS 
Running-Walkc 1 Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 


ing Horses—For »asiness and Pleastire Purposes. 
SHOW HORSES ALL AGES 


GLENWORTH SADDLE HORSE FARMS 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 
Save one-fourth by purchasing at first cost direct from the breeder. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
LIBERAL TERMS. 
Our shipping expert gets cheapest freight rate. 
Price list, literature, and testimonials on application. 
For best service, accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 


“A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good’”’ 








0. I. C. SWINE 


PPPP PAPI APRA PIII 


BERKSHIRES. 


Lee rr 


Fancy Berkshires 
and Jerseys 












0 
0. I. C. 
Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weighed 2806 lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs ontimeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders and ship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


com, . Write for Free Book, 
The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 

It’s not a catalogue, but the boiled-down expe- 
rience of the most successful hog raiser in the 
country. Gives valuable information about 
breeding, feeding, marketing, etc. The most 

ractical book of its kind ever issued. It’s free. 

end today. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1863—50 Years’ Success 


Special this month, two fancy 
show boars 9 and 10 months old out 
of fancy sows and sired by a fine son 
of the $4,000 Star Value, they are 
beauties, $50 each. 
















Two 10 months old gilts sired by 
the big Star Value boar and bred to 
ason of the 1910 Champion, they 
are the right kind, $50 each. 


A very fine well bred Jersey Bull 
4 years old, gentle and all right 
every way, just the thing for large 
herd, we don’t need him, $100 buys 


him and he is a fine one. 


Fair View Farm, 
Palmetto, Ga. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


























DUROC-JERSEYS. |S 
Bargains in Registered Durocs. 297: | 


Choice pigs, good colors. 
prices. 


Best breeding, reas_nable | 
Also M. B. turkey hens and Pekin ducks. 

Write your wants. | 
CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. | 





DUROC-JERSEYS: The Dept. of Agriculture 
says that Golden Model is the biggest boned hog 
in the U.S. We have pigs by him as well as De- 
fender. If it’s Quality you want “See oN first.” 


. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin 
High quality. 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


TAMWORTHS. 











~ Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Reyistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 











nm 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
Ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd aD the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 
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Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. Ali well bred and none but 
good mndiviaua offered for sale. 


STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston- -Salem, N.C, 


JERSEYS. 
MRNA Lc 5 LEA ARATE 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUF@RD, Prop., 


NEWTON, NORT{& CAROLINA. 


MILLS PREMIER DUKE No. 176602 


KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 
Are almost entirely of the great MASTERPIECE, 
PREMIER LONGFELLOW and Baron Duke blood, 
and for size and fancy points there is no better in 


the South. Fine lot of pigs, gilts, and young boars 

now ready for delivery. Everything registered. 
Also fine lot of Angora Goats now ready for de- 

livery. KIMBALL FARMS, Oxford, N.C. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
roduction of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a specialty. Every animal 
permanently immune to cholera, 
The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N.C. 
































YOUNG ST@CK, ALL AGES 
FASSIFERN MASTERPIECE-- 137761 
A Typical Berkshire FOR SALE 
A very fine individual with short dished 
face—3% years old—weighs 400 pounds in 
ordinary flesh. His breeding is Masterpiece 
and Biltmore strain. Was bred by Tom White 
thelargest Berkshire breeder in Va. Price $50 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore,Va. 





WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
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Jerseys and Ponies 


WE ARE OFFERING 


Tennessee and Island Blood 
for sale in Bulls and Heifers under six months old. 
Also a few Shetland Ponies, 


Address, EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
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POLAND-CHINA HOGS 
Bred Gilts and Gilts that will doto breed, from 
large Sows and Boars, all pure bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
and Aberdeen-Angus, 


ES We breed them 
f 





large and smooth, Our friends made them 
amous. J.P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 














_C. J. Barger & Sons, Waynesboro, Va. 


HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If your cows produce only about 4,000 
pounds of milk per year and 160 pounds of fat 
they are practically worthless; 350 pounds of 
fat per cow per year should be your mini- ! 
mum requirement. i 

No matter how poor your present herd is, . 
you can easily raise it to this standard in a} 
few years by the intelligent use ofa well-sel- ; ; 
ected purebred Holstein-Friesian bull, ' 





Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. { 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. ’ 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. | 
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1 REGISTERED ANGUS BULL CALF 


of herd breeding quality for sale. 
Calved June h, No need to 
write for c is guaranteed first 
quality. 

Check for $1(0 gets him 
mediate delivery. 


A. L. French & Son, Cascade, Va. 
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HEREFORDS. 
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LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


ULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comment 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Registered Hereford and Holstein 


Cattle for sale. Best Herd in the South. Write us for 
prices. GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


HORSES 
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KENTUCKY SADPLERS. 


Registered stailions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some splen- 
did dlers, plantation 
horses and nice drivers. A 
beautiful lot of Welsh and 
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wants or visit our farms. 
J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


“PURE BRED” PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 


We have at all times Stallions, Mares and 
Fillies for sale, at farmers’ prices. 











Guaranteed breeders 


JACKS FOR SALE and registered. Write 


or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 


dale. S. C. NUNNELLEY, 
Route 6, Lexington, Hy. 


J ACKS 
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Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron stallions, 
mares and a few good 
plantation horses. You 
can save two or three big 
profits by buying from the 
farms on which they are 
raised. Write us your 
wants or visit our farms, 
COOK & BROWN, Propr's 

Lexington, Ky. 


JeavXrT DEHORNER 


























Enables you to dehorn 


‘ still another 


TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 





yourowncattle, Dehorned 


























2 te y 
cattle give more milk—fat- 


ten sooner and better—sell easier. 
Leavitt cogged mechanism affords powerful leverage; 
V-blades make clean cut all around the horn. Leavitt dehor- 
ners known to give 20 years’ service 
without repairs. Guaranteed. Writc 
for catalog ff not at yourdealer’s. 
LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
106 Griggs St. 
Urbana, Ile. 









Perfectly Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors make the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
ensilage sweet and fresh down to last 
. Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench needed, 
steel hoops form easy ladder. 
to last a lifetime—of White or Yellow 
Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t 
buy_a better silo. Our motto is 
ality. Write today for free vatalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
eenes- M, Frederick, Md. 





Own cows or 

stock send for § 
this book, men- 
tioning whether 


BLIZZARD 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Papid—big capacity—simple—almost runs itself—e 


book jay—a postal card will do, 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 
206Tuscarawas St. Canton, Ohlo 
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is feeds lacking the 
bone and muscle producing materials 
(protein ) necessary to produce 
growth, but probably the most im- 
portant cause is that these young ani- 
mals are housed or yarded with older 


| animals that rob them of their in- 


tended share of feed. No man can 
afford to allow such young stock to 
be fed and *“oused with older and 
larger animi..s. It may cost some- 
thing to provide separate quarters 
but it costs more not to do so. 

* * * 

Mules and horses worked regu- 
larly and fed a moderate ration will 
do better during the winter than 
those worked irregularly with the 
feed increased when the work is in- 
creased. The best preparation for 
the hard spring work is regular ex- 
ercise (work) and regular feeding 


| during the winter or at least for a 


month before the hard work and 
warm weather of spring come. EG 
is true that during bad weather it is 
difficult to find work for all the 
mules and horses but they might be 
given more work than at present 
with proper planning. When they are 
not at work regularly the feed should 
be light and it is doubtful if any ben- 
efit is derived from extra feed when 
an occasional day’s work is required. 


Nothing is gained by making the 
feeding irregular just because the 
work cannot be regular. 


* * * 


Those who are feeding beef cat- 
tle will find it profitable to not 
only make no sudden changes in the 
kind or quantity of feed, but to also 
see that the feeding is done at the 
same time every day. Seven o’clock 
this morning and seven thirty or 
seven forty-five tomorrow morning is 
not regular . feeding. Water in 
abundance, where the cattle can get 
it without wading through mud, belly 
deep, is favorable to good gains. 
Probably the most common trouble 
in the feed lot is scours. When a 
steer suffers from scours the feeder 
is losing money. The most common 
causes of scours are overfeeding, ir- 
regular feeding, changes of feed and 
sometimes too much salt. 

* * * 

Let us insist on the grubbing 
out of the brush and briers from the 
pasture, or the enclosure called a 
pasture, during the idle days between 
now and the opening of spring work. 
Pasture grasses cannot grow where 


| non-pasture plants already have pos- 


session of the land. There is no part 
of the farm that will pay more for a 
little attention this spring than will 
the pasture. With cattle at five cents 
to eight cents a pound it is indeed a 
poor acre that will not yield a rental 
of from $5 to $10 an acre dur- 
ing the summer if given a small part 
of the attention given the acres 
planted to cotton and corn and grazed 


by a good steer or cow. 


* * * 

The most effective time to kill 
ticks is in the early spring. Ticks 
are always less numerous in the 
spring than in the fall and those pres- 


ent are less vigorous and live a 
shorter time if unable to get on 
' cattle. If the dipping is started early 


and kept up regularly until June, the 
ticks will be completely eradicated, 
because no new eggs will be laid and 
those ticks from eggs laid last fall 
will have died of starvation or have 
gotten on the cattle and been killed 
by the dipping. Do not neglect the 
early dipping, nor make the periods 
between the dippings longer just be- 
cause ticks are scarce, that is the 
time to fight them. 

| * * * 


The backs of the cattle are 
filled with grubs or ‘“‘warbles’’ as 
usual, because everybody’ didn’t 
squeeze them out last spring and kill 
them. Enlarge the openings in the 
skin, if necessary, squeeze on the 
grubs and kill them. If every cattle 
owner did this the pest would be ex- 
terminated, our cattle saved annoy- 
ance by the flies in summer and the 
“grubs” in winter and spring and the 


| hides would be worth more, 
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le: Why Dave stayed on 
his father’s farm 

















LD Man Hicks, the dairy farmer, had a 
O herd of mighty fine cows. He also had a 

son named Dave who thought milking a 
pretty tough job, and who imagined he was get- 
ting weak-handed and on the way to milker’s 
paralysis. So he laid down on the job and the 
old man had to milk all the kickers and fussy 
bovines. 


a _ Then one day Hicks, Sr., saw the light. 
’ He installed a 


SHARPLES MILKER 


That was four years ago and ever since, twice is to putin more cows and increase the size of 
a day, the herd has been machine-milked, the Dad’s bank roll. 
kickers and fussy producers give down with- 
out being chained, and Dave’s doing the work Ask Old Man Hicks what the SHARPLES 
formerly done by Dad and two husky hired MILKERisand does. He'll say it’s | 
hands. a clean-milk getter and a hold-’em- @ 
= : on instead of drive-’em-off-the-farm 
Long ago the son forgot paralysis in standing proposition. Henever has the least Z 
by and watching the teat cup with the upward trouble in- getting and keeping sana 
squeeze get Bossy’s milk. When she persists help, While Dave holds down the job, Hicks 
in yielding 30 pounds of fluid, the machine pow has time to attend country fairs, con- | 
sticks to her and gets all of it. There are no ventions, socials, and—what he seldom did 
finger nails gouging out a bitofteatorscratch- jn the old grind-early-till-late days—go to 
ing her udder. She's not sworn at now—she’s meetin’ with Mrs. HICKS and mix with the 


sworn by. She no longer holds up her milk, neighbors and discuss politics and ways and 
for the machine does what human hands can’t means “The joke’son Bossy 


do—draws the milk intermittently with a sooth- these days,” declares Hicks. 
iny massage motion, driving the blood up and The same catalogue that 


ae wee i Re dy By praee Dare how put HICKS in touch with the 


SHARPLES MILKER 
Dave’s now clamoring for a bigger dairy and and prosperity is at 
another machine. The only way to use the your disposal. WHY NOT 
hour or more saved at each end of the day ASK FOR YOUR COPY? 

























The Sharples Separator Co. 


t 

West Chester, Pa. 

e Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. 

P Dallas, Texas Toronto, Canada Omaha, Neb. 

‘ Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. Winnipeg, Can. 


Agencies Everywhere 
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Jim Rohan Will Tell 
You How You Can 
Make Pig Poultry 


Sg ae op for New 
Mone Book of“ Hatch- 


ing Facts.” Just out. A postal 
brings it. 

I will send you my low price— 
direct to you—no middlemen’s 
profits—my 10-year personal 
money-back guaranty—my l, 
2,3 months’ home test offer. 


City Hatche 








that they have every feature worth 
a: in and on_an incubator and 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 101 Racine, Wis. 















I 
patie petit feeting Fatt = 
illustrates my Belle Ci ne’ or 
Brooder tn actual colors—shows to send you 


an exact du- 
plicate of the 


reoder—gives full information, 
provis. and all particulars. My World’s e ship 
Sh sole, & ‘postal wil On a quick from 
write toc + 
Jim Rohan, Pres. Machines Minneapolis, 


Two more World’s Cham- 
pionship victories make 
the Belle City the & 
Times orld’s 
Champion Hatcher. 
No other incubator 
at any price ap- 
proaches this rec- 
ord. The Belle City 
scores thousands of 

100% perfect hatches. 

6,000 Belle City outfits in 
use. Join the champions and get your 
share of the big money that will be 
P made on chickens and eggs this year. 

















B 
City or Racine. 
Freight Prepaid 

















Where to Buy Pure-Bred Poultry 








BUTTERCUPS. 


nee 





Buttercups, C. I. Games, S. C. 
Brown Leghorns, White Rocks 
THE MONEY MAKERS. 


Don’t buy until you get my prices. 
Ship Parcels Post or express. 


BABY CHICKS A SPECIALTY. 
Write Your Wants. 
Rosemary Farm, Camden, S. C., R. No. 2 











BUTTERCUP CHICKENS 
Unlike Others—Great Layers. 
STOCK AND EGGS FOR SALE 
William Tinnin, - Rock Creek, N.C. 








_LEG HORNS 
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ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 


Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


This being a Commercial Egg Farm, our breeders 
are of a carefully select d type with a tendency to 
prolific egg production, and these hens (nc pullets 
being used for breeding purpose-) a:e mated to 
cockerels ihat are direet descendants of a proven 
strain of heavy layers. These breeders are given 
the most careful attention with the view to the pro- 
duction of eggs that will hatch strong, livable 

Eegs: 15, $1.25; 50. $3.50; Baby 
double the price of eggs. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C, 





chicks. 
chicks, 


100, $6.00. 

















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brah 
. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 

and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props..R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 





eegece White Orpingtons 


ia SG history at Norfolk show and BERR Eggs 
, $3.00 and $5.00, Particulars Mailed 


Je ¥? MARSH, - London Bridge, Va. 
S.C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


In order to sell all surplus stock at once, I offer 
cockerels, p.ll.ts and hens at $1.00 and $1.50 
each. Satisiaction guaranteed. 








CLAUDE F.DEAL, - -  Landis,N.C. 
ORPINGTONS Weite REDS comes 


My own noted Reds, bred 10 years for winners and large 
eggs. Won many firsts, and cups in South’s best shows. 
Orpingtons—Cook’s strain, eggs $1.50, $2. and $3. Book 
Now—CATALOGUE FREE Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 
ROCKS. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$2.00 to $9.00 for 15 


from prize winning pens of Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Black Langshans, White Indian Runner Ducks, 
Golden Seabright Bantams, Buff, Columbian and 
Partridge Wyandocttes. Choice breeders $3.00 to 
$10.00 each. Exhibited ‘at 14 shows in 1913 and won 
over 450 premiums, specialsand cups. Catalog Free. 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. 

















EGGS FOR HATCHING—From First Prize Pens in 
Barred Rocks and S. C. White Orpingtons, $3 
per Sitting. Stock thebest. Few nice Cockerels 
to spare, $2 and $3 each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


A. J. CHEEK, HENDERSON, N. C. 
EGGS, BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


° oto ne oop matings — no better 
fowls—15 eggs $200. S.C. White Leghorns and Indian 
Runner Ducks—no omer Navara: All our birds win in 
shows—send postal for matings—ITS FREE. 

SUNNY SOUTH POULTRY FARM, NEWTON, N. C. 


REDS 
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ROR 


Pe a | 
Ss. C. Rhode Island Reds 











Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Best Strain South of Mason and Dixon Line. 
Hatching Eggs, 15, $1.50; 50, $4.50; 100, $8.50. 
We do Custom Hatching after March first. 


Write for particulars. 


Cunningham Poultry Farm 


Lancaster, S. C. 











> Cc. © i nea and Brown Leg- 


COCKERELS I. Red, Barred and 
yw te Plymouth Rock, 


2 
$2 cach White Wyandotte. 
Barred Plymouth Rock hens, $1.50 each. Eggs 
after February ist, $1.50 per sitt ng. 
Book orders now. No circulars. 
POULTRY DEPARTMENT A. & M. COLLEGE, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING from Single Comb White Leg- 
horns $1.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Single Comb Buff Orp- 
ingtons $1.16 per 15, $5.25 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


CARL GILLILAND, 








Route 1. Siler City, N. C. 
ORPIN GTONS 
’o - ~ 
White Orpingtons 
Prize winners at Atlanta and 
Cherlotte. 

Nice Trios $5.00. 
TREAT-YOU-RIGHT FARM, 
FALKLAND, N. C. 

a — 





Original specialty Red breeder of this 
section. My birds won many ribbons and 
specials. Magnificient layers. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15; $7.00 per 160. No pens 
reserved. If by parcel post will prepay 
charges—purchaser’s risk. 


C.L. PIERCE, COLUMBUS, CA. | 
acs 














White Rock, S.C 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds Waite Tenors 


Bred from the gas —— in the world. Stocka d eggs 
for sale. EGGS © to $7.00 for 15. Baby Chixa 
specialty. Judye R . Simmons assisted us in mating 
our ;ens. Gel our 19 4 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. ©. 
wy YANDOTTES. 
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WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Eggs fer hatching from prize-winning stock 
Write for mating list. 


JOE AKERMAN, Cartersville, Ga. 




















Wire Wyandotte Pullets, choice early 
ay My $1.50 eac 


. Steinheimer, Brooks, Georgia. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
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MONEY IN POULTRY G0. "erc 
ond SQUABS 


Get winter eggs. Keep 
healthy fowls. Save your 
chicks. Foy’s big book tells how. Describes 
largest poultry and pigeon farm. . Mailed 
Free. - F. FOY, Box 42, Des Moines, la. 

















WHITE AND BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Kellerstrass, Owen and Cook Strains 





We paid Miss Carey, of England, hon sitting of 
Eggs, None better. $1.50 10 $2.50, fifteen. Also 
best strain Indian Runner Ducks. gt lay 
every bank in Norfolk. 


EDGEWATER POULTRY YARDS, 





Norfolk, Virginia. 

















Poultry and Eggs for Sate---White Orpington (Keller- 
strass Strain), Light Brahma, Houdan, Ancona and 

C. Black Minorca Eggs, $1.00 per15. R. ¢. Buff L eghorns 
and White Wyandottes for sale at $1.00each. Mammoth 
Bronze and Naragansett Turkey Evgs, $3.00 per 11. 
Toms, $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Walnut 
Grove Poultry Farm, Route 7, Concord, N. C. 


BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH, ANCONAS. 


The great beauty and laying breeds. Won lead- 
ing prizes Charlotte, ete. Eggs cheap. Write 
for booklet. 
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THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL POULTRY FARM 





VilI.— More About Brooders and Brooding; How to Feed the 
Baby Chicks; Dangers in Moldy, Spoiled Feeds 





gin to turn the chickens out on 

the ground before they are a 
week old. Here we observe great 
caution, always choosing the warm- 
est part of a sunshiny day for the 
first lesson. The ground outside the 
brooder shed is covered with litter 
and the return to the brooder is made 
as easy as possible. Then we take no 
chances, and leave them in the brood- 


¥ MODERATE weather we can be- 


er longer if we cannot watch them 
closely. We keep the chicks in 
brooders from three to six weeks, de- 


pending on the weather and season. 
They can be moved earlier, of course, 
if some means of providing heat for 
cold days and nights is devised. We 
move from brooders to colony houses 
provided with low roosts and a cur- 
tain for the open front. We have 
plenty of hay in these houses and 
round it up in the corners to prevent 
crowding. Don’t forget this,, and 


never leave any arrangement by 
which they may “pile” up on one an- 
other. Remember young chicks are 


very silly when cold and sleepy. At 
first the chickens sleep on the floor, 
under the roosts. We throw sacks 
over the roosts making a kind of cold 
hover for cool nights. They soon be- 
gin roosting but we do not discard 
the sacks until most of them are fly- 
ing to the roosts. Our colony houses 
are six feet square and in these we 
put about 50 Leghorns. When the 
roosters are sold there will be 20 to 
25 pullets ‘at home” until time to 
move into the laying houses in the 
fall. 

We change the litter in the brood- 
ers as often as it seems necessary. 
It does not pay to be saving with this 
commodity. After the chickens are 
all roosting it is not necessary to 
keep litter in the colony houses ex- 
cept in very bad weather in early 
spring. When litter is discarded the 
colony houses are cleaned as the hen 
houses are. Each brooder has a sec- 
tion of the brooder house and a yard 
outside fenced with 18-inch wide 
one-inch mesh netting. Except for 
temporary fences to accustom to 
houses, the chickens of colony-houses 
are on ‘tree range. 

One more word about brooding. 
We have had this idea in mind and 
our system is founded on it. The 
brooder should be operated like an 
improved, reliable, mother hen. The 
little chicks require a warm place to 
sleep and to warm up, but they need 
a lower temperature to exercise in. 
They can stand very cold weather if 
they have a place where they can 
get warm quickly. 


Feeding Baby Chicks 


UR system of feeding baby chicks 
is simple, complex and com- 
pound, being derived from nearly ev- 
erything we ever heard of that 
seemed good. It is simple in the 
main, however, and beginners could 
do worse than save this for reference, 
for it has stood the test of experience 
in our hands and many of our friends 
have tried it with success. 

For two seasons we have used the 
Cornell method, with some variation. 
As this is not our original ‘‘way’’ and 
has given no better results than sim- 
pler rations, I give the plan we used 
for a number of seasons with marked 
success. 

We do not feed chickens until they 
are about 48 hours old. Little Leg- 
horns are so active they soon 
hungry, and it is often hard to wait 
so long as the little fellows are so 
clamorous. We provide water as 
soon as we put chickens in brooders. 
We use an oatmeal can with a hole 


get 





LESLIE BOLICKH, Conover, N.C, 





one-half inch from bottom. Fill and 


By Miss Mary Walker, Horn Lake, Miss. 


insert in an oatmeal saucer or very 
small pan. The idea is to furnish a 
vessel that will not slop over when 
handled and does not allow the 
chickens to get into it. We also use 
ready-made fountains, but like the 
others better. We use water as it 
comes from the well and change 
often. It soon becomes warm and 
dirty, too, with many little feet play- 
ing about it. 

As we are so apt to feed too soon, 
the feed for the first day or two is 
very light. The dry mash system 2f 
feeding is now generally used for 
baby chicks as well as mature fowls 
and the same principles apply in 
using it. Before the chickens come 
off we have on hand all the necessary 
articles of food. We provide baby 
chick feed of best quality, fine grit 
and oystershells, the best wheat bran, 
shorts, corn meal, beefscraps and al- 
falfa. When all of these feeds are 
not availabie we have used a mash of 
bran, corn meal and beefscrap, and 
supplied some kind of vegetable 
food along with the grain feed. If 
we have plenty of milk we do not use 
beefscrap. We feed milk in foun- 
tains like those used for water, anid 
are careful to keep them clean. In- 
fertile eggs are also utilized in sup- 
plying animal protein, but these do 
not go very far. 

For the first feed, we prepare a 
mixture of equal parts of crackers cr 
stale light bread and oatmeal, moist- 
ened with sweet milk. We feed this 
on newspapers, three times a day for 
two or three days, and longer if it is 
convenient. In between meals we 
place a shallow pan with bran before 
them. We also sprinkle some of the 
chick feed in the litter twice a day 
the first two days and several times a 
day thereafter. After the first day or 
two we supply some kind of chopped 
vegetable, mixing it with the cracker 
and oatmeal. When this nursery 
food is discontinued we still give 
some kind of vegetable food every 
day. Chopped onions is our favorite 
vegetable for very small chicks. 
When these are plentiful their use 
could be continued. We substitute 
raw turnips, turnip tops, cabbage, 
raw potatoes, Irish or sweet, sprouted 
oats, rye, etc. 


When the nursery feed is left off, 
and no more infertile eggs and milk 
are to be had, we begin to add beef- 
scrap to the mash, using only a small 
quantity at first. Ordinarily we do 
not like to give beefscrap until the 
chicks are 10 days old, beginning 
sparingly. However, when no other 
animal food is available and we are 
sure the scraps are absolutely fresh, 
we do not hesitate to use them from 
the first. We gradually add the other 
ingredients of the mash until at two 
weeks of age we are keeping before 
the chicks a mixture by weight of 
four parts bran, and one each of the 
other ingredients. When bran alone 
is used we use about one-eighth the 
bulk in beefscrap and feed more 
heavily of the chick feed that con- 
tains a good deal of corn. We grad- 
ually change from the prepared chick 
feed to a coarser grain mixture, try- 
ing to wean them entirely before they 
are six weeks old. Where good fine 
corn chops can be obtained, this with 
good whole wheat, makes a good de- 
veloping feed, used in connection 
with the bran. We have even used 
no grain but the fine chops with good 
results. We continue to feed the 
grain in litter as long as the weather 
keeps them confined to houses. When 
they begin to run about and forage 
here and there it is not necessary to 
use litter for feeding. We feed them 
on clean ground whenever convenient. 
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Saturday, February 7, 1914.] 


Your MEW eits 
Please? 


So Johnson Can Send 
You the Old Trusty Book 


Johnson wants youto get fromit the 

Ww same ideas that he!ped half a million 

other people make big profits with 
chickens, 

It will show you how easy it is to 
get started and how simple the work 
is with the Old Trusty Hatcher. 

There is no mystery about chicken 

raising once you get acquaint. l with the 
Johnsons, and that’s ccasy—just your name and 


address on a postal will do. 


OLD TRUSTY 


Makes biggest average hatches in coldest or 
warmest weather—over 80 per cent guaranteed—in 
every state, everywhere. 

Nowused by three or four 
times as many pecple as 
those who use any other. 

The reason is—the Old 
Hrusty is simple ardeesy 
to operate and always 
B sure of success. No 
S highfaluti instruc- 
2 tions ne 

It’s the highest grade 
hatcher made, bat 

@ Johnson’s direct fac- 

; tory price is low be- 
cause he operates the 

q largest incubator fac- 
tory in the world. 
Every buyer saves 
about $5 because of 

this big factory. “ 

Write your name s 
today — get the g@? 
book so you can g4 
sive your income 
a good big boost 
with chickens, 

Johnson pays 
freight and ships 
immediately, 


JOHNSON, 
Incubator Man, 
CLAY CE ENTER, NEBR, 




















Think of it! The old reliable Progressive 155- Ege) 
Incubator for $7.2: Money back with 8 per cent in- 
terest if not satisfied. Wonderful bargain! Only 
incubator with hundreds of dead air cells, Copper 
hot water boiler, double disc regulator, deep nursery, 
double doors, eae te ster, safety lamp—every big fea- 
ture—all for 37,35 freight prepaid E.of Rockies. Incu- 
bator and Brooder ordered to- 
gether, $9.85. Send your money 
now, or, if you want ‘More facts, 
write for our Big I’'ree Book, 

















PROGRESSIVE f#HCUBATOR 60. 
Box 13 Racino, Wis. 
A) EGG INCUBATOR 











> CHI BROODER 


















jalifonnin Red- , | 





q with asbestos and galvan- 

ren iron: has triple ota a copper 
ank, nursery, egg Sea OL y grrr 
thormometor, ready to. use. 30D Ys’ 

PRIM Catalog today ivi Wat for 


lronclag Incubator Co.. Dept101 Racine. Wis. 


J the Beckie 




















—_—s LITTLE CHICKS 


at’s the hardest problem for poultrymen 
have patie. dit. NAT 
dintribute heat—ventilate just like NATURE IN- 
vy ENDED.Chicks thrive—gain size ah vine aren 
hovering under t NAT SEAT 


SiMrt LEX~ PERE 

BI DER: Prices 00. Sizes 50 to 13 50 
Bao Investigate at once. gt sk for catalog A 
Simplex Supply House, Pontiac Bidg., Chicage, A 











Here i is a mill that will make you a profit. Be- 
sides grinding the best and most economical 
stock feeds it provides you with highest qual- 
ity corn meal, rye, graham and buckwheat 
flours for your table. 

Does better work than any other mill, and 
lasts a lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- 
ported F rench Buhr mill stones, not soft native 
stones, not iron grinders. Does not break 
down, ery simple. A boy can operate it 

and } keep itin order. Low first cost. Fully 
suaranteed, Extensively sold and used for 
Ov er forty years. 
THIRTY Costs you nothing if it does 
DAY not convince you. Write for 
trial plan and * ‘Book on 
TRIAL Mills” giving all details 
Sold by leading responsible 
machinery houses 
dvke & Marmon Co, 
Norte eMORnIS ST, N 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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America’s Leading F iD POLLS 


Builders, (Est. 1 








Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 


surplus w ater with 
clay tile. 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining | 
that bottom land you can make it y ield the best | 
crops on the farm. 
urned clay tile direct at low prices. 
free pamphlet on drainage. 
fe also manufacture vitrified well curbing, | 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
Sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


ttanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


“Chattanooga’’ hard burnes 


Write for 


Manufacturers, 





We sell the very best hard | 











| 


TURAL FEATHERS retain ane | 





The richest soil and plant food washed | 


| ally suggests a way to 


As the pullets near maturity they are 
gradually put on the hens’ rations. 
Oystershell and grit, fine at first, are 
fed all along. We keep the mash in 
boxes with tops and slatted sides to 
prevent wasting. Our ingenuity usu- 
“circumvent” 
the scatterers. 
Losses From Bad Feed 


EK HAVE had many disastrous ex- 

periences from feeding moulded 
and spoiled grains and other feeds. 
Chick feed can look perfectly good 
and still contain a mould that is poi- 
son to chickens. When we are in 
doubt we put ail grain in the oven 
and heat it through. This precaution 
has saved us a great deal of loss, es- 
pecially in long rainy spells. 

We found beef scraps to be a very 
dangerous food unless_ perfectly 
sweet. It has to pass the censorship 
of eyes and nose before being 


includ- | 


ed in our bill of fare. If a cursory | 


examination does not satisfy, we 
place a small quantity of it in a tin 
can, pour hot water on it and let it 
stand. If it gives off a putrid odor 
it is not fit for food. 

While this system of feeding was 
planned for chicks raised artificially 


we have used it successfully, with 
slight variations, for the hen and 
chicks. We have also been very suc 
cessful in using nothing but dry | 


chick feed and the mash, the nursery 
feed not being necessary. 
son for using it is to provide a bulky, 
easily digested first food, and prevent 
too heavy eating of grain the first day 
or two. Where the grain is fed in 
deep litter and the bran provided, no 
danger need be apprehended. How- 
ever, 
day of some moist, easily digested 
food is worth the extra trouble. We 
have fed thus, a moist mash of the 
bran, shorts, corn meal, etc., with 
good results. To finish off broilers 
and market fowls we feed more corn 
meal in the mash, equal parts with 
the bran, and feed wet, three times a 
day. When moist mashes are given 
care is taken to feed in such a way as 
to keep it clean. We have troughs 
made of galvanized gutters for this 
purpose. 

We are glad to get milk for our 
chickens and sometimes buy it. We 
often talk of adding a good milk cow 
to our equipment, but thus far we 
have made shift with what could be 
spared from our table. 





Intensive Farming in Virginia Pays 


HE report of the Virginia Normal 
and Industrial Institute, at Pet- 
ersburg, for the year 19138, shows 


pretty plainly that farming on the in- | 


tensive plan has proved profitable to 
that particular institution. The fol- 
lowing figures give the earnings in 
the various branches of farming as 
practiced by the Institute during the 
past year, the acreage all told being 
only 23 acres. 


Staple Crops 





TOCA PFOAUCTION 26 icc reser locecnenss $630.42 
TOtAl COBE ce crccccccrcccccccseseccee 445.76 
ads) errr ert 

Truck Crops 
Total production .......eesceccececes $401.60 
Total COBt ..cccccccccccvecccccccvecs 401.80 
Loss ..... RCC ee To eccccece $ -20 

| Dairy Herd 
} Total production .......ccccesesece $1,225.58 
Total COSt ... cece cerevcccesccvecece . 579.69 
PORE 66 0650065608 cnse ewe eccceee $645.89 

Swine Herd 
Total production ......ccccccccsceee $841.55 
Total COSt ...ccccccccccccccccce 6sene SRite 
PYOOG sccesesececivescess ecseccece 522,80 

Poultry 
Total production .......cccecece rrr e rr $153.04 
Total Cost .....ceecveeee rr ee 68.98 
Profit. cc ccccccccccvcce oovataaner WaOn 
$1,437.41 
Estimated value of crops in field... 250.00 
$1,687.41 
Less loss on truck crop..... $ .20 
Less cost of machinery...... 196.77 

—__ 196.97 
Net profit ..ccccccccevecscsvccoceces $1, 190.44 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


J. M. BELL 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. ‘Then your neighbors will be ready 
to cooperate with you in all progressive 
movements, 


Our rea- | 


for rapid growth, a feed once a} 





Patyour ll 
Half the Clover, Alfalfa and 
Grass Seed Planted is Wasted 


There never was a more sinful 
waste of seed than broadcasting 
Broadcasted sced is scattered to the four winds of heaven; part is 


washed away by rain; another portion goes to feed the birds; much 
of it lies on top of the ground and never makes healthy plants. 


igh price 


Feed in the re wheel the b; 


(31) 


ns can 


In broadcasting, mere is usually sown an average of 66 clover seeds 
on a square foot of ground. This is more than twice too much, 
and the results are doubtful, at that. 


If you intend to sow clover {n your winter wheat, the Superior Alfalfa 


and Grass Seed Drill will show you a gain of about FOUR DOLLARS 
per acre. 


If the seeding is done in old pastures and meadows or run-down alfalfa fields, the 
discs open proper furrows, cultivate, let the air in and put the seed in the ground 
where it is sure to grow. This method increases the hay tonnage and forage. It 
also saves half the seed. 


In sowing Hungarian Grass or Millet, half the seed is saved and the tonnage is 


greatly increased over other methods. 


The Superior Force Feed accurately sows Crimson and Red Clover, White Clover; 
Alsike, Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy mixed, Timothy alone, Red Top Fancy, Red 
Top, Blue Grass, Millet, Flax, etc., in widest ranges of quantity. 


SEND FOR THE SUPERIOR ALFALFA DRILL FOLDER 


Go to your local dealer and ask to see the Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill. 
Sold under the strongest warranty. You run no risk in purchasing. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO.., Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Set it 
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Peruvian Guano Corp., 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


You can buy various ele- 
ments—you can mix them as 
you choose—but you can never 
make a fertilizer for cotton half so 
good as Peruvian Mixtures. 

For in this fertilizer we have joined Na- 


tures skill in making to man’s skill in mixing. 


Peruvian Guano, the principal part of Peru- 


vian Mixtures, consists of the excrement of the 
fish eating pelicans that throng the coast of Peru 
and adjacent islands, 

It contains elements in forms that man can never 
imitate. ’Twould be as hopeless as making milk from 
chemicals to attempt it. 

And we have balanced this—the world’s richest plant 
food—with high grade Ammoniates and Potash. 

Thus, we can adapt these mixtures to various soils and 
crops—giving a more perfectly balanced fertilizer than Peru- 
vian Guano alone. 

We have never been able to keep up 
with the demand for Peruvian. 
want to be sure of securing your share this 
year write now for our prices and booklet, 
crammed full of vital information, 


If you 




















PeruvianMixtures 
or Cotton 




















Cutaway 


tractor engine. 


dealer in your town to 


(CLARK) harrow. 
direct to us for catalog. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 


Our 
tells what 
(CLARK) machines 
Ask the CUTAWAY 
show you a CUTAWAY 
If we have no dealer there, write 
Don’t accept a substitute, 


997 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 
Maker of the original CLARK Double Action Harrows 


Disk Harrows Fill The Bill 


Over 100 Styles and Sizes to Choose From 
We have the tool to meet the needs of every 
farmer, whether he uses one small horse or a big 
For over a quarter century we have been 
making CuTAWAY (CLARK) tools so good that today 
they are the standard of real worth. 
little book, ‘As Told By Others,” 
users of CuTAWAyY 
think of them. Write for it today. 












<« Intensive 
. Tillage’’ 


_ SEND FOR BOOK 
‘The Soil and 
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Syil} PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue contains everything 
good in seed, bulbs, small fricits and plants. 
750 illustrations; 176 pases. Free to any one 
sending me a request for it. Send for it today. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
21st and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10 cents, mention this paper, T wit! 
OS nclose in the cutalogue a packet of the 








above GIANT pansy. 








4: Glorious Roses 
And 2 Packets Seeds 
we For ONLY 25c 


MRS. HERBERT STEVENS— 
White, fragrant. 
ECARLATE—Rich scarlet. 
MLLE, FRANZISKA KRUGER— 
Deep, coppery yellow. 


Rosy pink. 


U—Splendid French strain, 
1 PKT. DAHLIA SEED, mixed. 
New Century, Single, Striped, 
Black, Cactas and Double. As 
easily grown as Zinnias. 
The retail value of tho above 
collection is $1.00. It is yours for 
Six Names of real home-owning flower lovers and 25 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 12:22 874 tho 4 Roses in 


@1.55) and the 2 pkgs. of seed all postpaid for only &1.00. 
I catalog nearly 400 roses, all the newest and best. 
Dahlias, Ferns, all sorts of house plants, etc. Catalog Free. 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Florist 
Seedswoman, Dahlia Specialist, Box 129 Springfield, Ohio 


FUNKS Seed 
f” Succeeds 


Because it is mated and bred, Hke pure- 
bred stock, to give high yields—on an av- 
erage (1,600 cases) 

15 BUSHELS MORE OF CORN; 
6 bushels more of oats, 12 bushels more of 
wheat to the acre than jow-priced commer- 
cial or homegrown seed. 








FUNK’S TESTS 96 to 100 per cent. « 
Funks are recognized leaders in scientific cora 
breeding. 25,000 acres. Headquarters also for oats, 


wheat, alfalfa, clover—all farm seeds. Send for 

nk’s corn book. Complete illustrated descrip- 

tion of how seed is selected, bred, picked, dried, 

sorted, tested, stored and shipped, Explains why 

it is worth more than what we ask for it; how 

little more per acre it costs to plant the very 
nable, 


best obtai ree. Address 
F BKOS,. SEED CO., 
hington St., Bloomington, Il. 











Write at once, today, for cir- 
eulyr describing Hawkins’ 
Wonderful Cotton and price 
of seed. It'sfree and will 
be worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. Heaviest yields 
per acre; earliest maturity. 
Less danger of weevil be- 
cause of vigorous growth and 
early maturity. No failures. 
No disappointments. Haw- 
kins circular points the way 
to big profits and sure pros- 
perity. 

B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 











If You Want 


Simpkins’ [deal Cotton Seed 
WRITE ME. 
I AM THE ORIGINATOR. 


W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N.C. 


Kentucky Blue Grass 


Also Orchard Grass Seed. 


Write for prices and free booklet 
on blue and orchard grass growing. 


Louisville Seed Co., podhie xy. 














GROSSHERZOGIN FRIEDRICH — | 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN | 











THE FARM CANNING FACTORY 
HAS A BIG FUTURE 





Points to Look Out For in Making It 
a@ Success 

N STARTING a farm canning fac- 
I tory, it is best not to begin opera- 

tions trying to can 15,000 or 29,- 
000 cans until everything connected 
with the work is fully understood, 
and likewise with the disposal of the 
canned products. If the beginner 
were to put up a very large quantity 
at the start, insufficient cooking 
might result in a very large loss. So 
I found the best plan to make haste 


, slowly and to learn everything con- 


nected with the work before entering 
too deeply. 
I have reason to believe that the 


| small farm canning factory is going 


to become the real canning factory of 
the future. I am told that large fac- 
tories find it difficult to secure the 


| promise of sufficient farmers of the 


' such 


1 PKT. PANSY, GIANT TRIMERe | 
DEA J 


2-year size (retail value | 














Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per 
cent lint. This cotton won the blue rib- 
bons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and 
$1,000 silver cup at the New Yerk land 
show, will compete for the world’s record 
at London, England, next June. For 
guaranteed pure seed, write 


Wade’s Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. | 








neighborhood to raise enough to Keep 
the factory busy during the season. 
Much money has been invested in 
a large factory and idleness 
spells loss. Not much has been in- 
vested in a farm canning factory, 
hence it can operate at a good profit 
where a large factory cannot. 


What to Can 

HE owner of a farm canning fac- 
tory should be in a position to 
raise most of the things he cans, for 
the greatest profit is derived in that 
way. In addition, the labor problem 
is easier to solve, for he can secure 
the help of his own children and a 
few neighbors. In this way the fruits 
and vegetables are canned just at the 


| proper time without hauling a big 
| distance, bruising them or carrying 


them over from day to day. 

The question of “what to can and 
what not,” is a rather perplexing 
one. My experience has shown me 
that tomatoes are among the easiest 
vegetables to can, and there is always 
a strong demand for them. Hence 
one is safe in raising all the tomatoes 
one can. I raise both yellow and red 
varieties, but I find a greater call for 
the red. When able to place my to- 
matoes on the market early at three 
cents a pound or more, I sell them 
while the price remains good, but as 
soon as they drop below three cents, 
I begin to can at once. Blackberries 
are easy to can and find a ready sale, 
especially in a year when fruit is 
scarce. I use No. 3 cans (size of reg- 
ulation tomato cans) for everything I 
ean except corn, for which I use a 
No. 2 can. In this way a full ten cent 
value is given for everything I put up. 
Peaches and pears are easily put up, 
but I could never secure sufficient to 
put up on a large scale. Grapes aiso 
find a ready sale. Our experience 
tells us it is best to put up snap beans 
in the following way. While direc- 
tions with the canning outfit say to 
parboil 10 minutes and then can, we 
have found it best to cook as for table 
use, then can. In opening the can, 
the beans need not be cooked, simply 
warmed and seasoned. If one simply 
parboils them before canning, the 
beans do not become as tender and 
delicious as when cooked in the way 
mentioned. In canning apples, we 
slice them as for pies, pour cold 
water into the cans and seal, and de- 
licious apple pies during the cold win- 
ter months are the result. In our 
section of the Piedmont country we 
find it impossible to raise good win- 
ter apples. However, we are able to 
raise many varieties of summer and 
fall apples, so we help ourselves by 
canning all the surplus apples during 
summer and fall and so have plenty 
for winter use. I have not yet fully 
determined what figure I can afford 
to pay for summer and fall apples to 
|} can on a large scale. 

I have found that it does not pay 


} 
If you have livestock to sell, now is the | me well to put up much corn, as it 


time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 


requires such a long time to cook it. 
| And, what is more, a person should 





have the best variety of sweet corn 
for that purpose and not use the com- 
mon field corn. I have never canned 
sweet potatoes, for the reason that 
we can keep them very well in our 
climate in special houses, and so it 


| 

seems like a waste of time to can | 
them. 
I believe in experimenting with |} 
new things. Two years ago I put ap | 


corn and tomatoes, about half and | 
half, for our own use, and we liked it | 
very much, so [ tried to can some for | 
market. When I tried to sell this | 
new combination to the merchants 
they said they were afraid they 
could not handle it. Then I got busy 
and sold it privately and soon had 
more orders than I could fill. 

The proper method of canning is 
not difficult to learn if you bear in 
mind that cleanliness must be strict- 


ly insisted on by everyone in tke 
work. The children can quickly 
learn to peel tomatoes, yet their 


work must be watched that they al- 
low no peelings to get into the cans. 
An honest pack of fine, ripe tomatoes 
should always be given, because that 
very feature marks the difference be- 
tween the large factory and the 
small farm outfit. 

* Attractive lithographed labels can 
be secured for 20 cents per 100 to 
paste on the cans. There is always a 
space to insert your imprint and so 
build up a profitable business. I 
cannot see there is any danger of 
overstocking the market with goods 
of first-class quality, as the towns 
and cities are growing so fast. I cer- 
tainly believe there will always be 
room at the top for canned goods of 
first quality, and that is what each 
one should try to place on the mar- 
ket. P. C. HENRY 





Starting Early Vegetables 
OLD frames without bottom heat, 
or hotbeds, with packed manure, 
will be sufficient for Central Ala- 
bama and Georgia. In the higher, 


more Northern sections, some heat is | 


necessary. For the cold frame use 
four boards, one 12 feet long, 12 
inches wide, and one inch thick, for 
the back and one 12 feet long, six 
inches wide and one inch thick for 
the front. Cut two side pieces, each 
six feet long, so that the slope is 
equal from back to front, 12 inches to 
six inches. Fasten the corners to 
stakes, and cover the whole with four 
window sashes 3x6 feet, and the cold 
frame is complete. For heat, 
out a space about 7x13 
foot deep. 
of fresh manure, tramping and pack- 
ing well. Cover this with a couple 
inches of soil. These frames should 
have been built in October, but might 
well be made and used now. 


Lettuce is the most popular crop) 


grown to maturity in hotbeds or cold 
frames. Seed may be sown any 
month after September, for home use. 
Some time will be saved by sowing as 
late as the first of February.  Dis- 
tribute the seed thinly but evenly in 
rows four inches apart, and not more 
than half an inch deep. The best 
way of covering is to sprinkle a quar- 
ter of an inch of sand or fine earth 
over the seeds. When the plants be- 
gin to crowd, transplant to six inches 
apart each way. One three-foot row 
of seedlings ought to furnish plants 
to fill one frame, and have some to 
spare. 

Early morning is the best time for 
watering, and the common mistake 
is too much water. Supply in small 
quantities, do not allow plants to 
wilt, but. water only when they are 
ary. 

Spinach may be fully matured in 
frames by sowing seed, as for lettuce, 
in November. After the spinach is 
all used, beets may be sown. The 
rows should be put eight to ten inches 
apart and the plants thinned, after 


they come up. Radishes also do well, | 


sown at any time during the winter. 
Athens, Ga. R. E. BLACKBURN. 


dig | 
feet, and a 
Pack in nine or ten inches | 


a 





Cotton Sced and 
Seed Corn 





The best lot we have ever offered 
ginned on our private gin, grown on our 
own farm, sound, pure and true to name. 


Clevelands big boll the best cotton 
ever introduced $1.00 bu., 25 bu. 95c, 
50 bu. 90c. 


Reddings select Cleveland and Wan- 
namakers pedigree Cleveland most 
prolific strains yet found $1.50 bu. 


Few bushels select DeLoach Sun 
beam the new Anthracnose proof cotton 


$1.25 bu. 
Sanders Improved, Marlboro, Batts 


and Henry Grady seed corn $3.00 bu. 


Fair View Farm, 
Palmetto, Ga. 














Mitchell’s 
Early Prolific Yield 
Cotton 


TESTED AND PROVEN 





The Earliest, Most Prolific and 
Largest Yield Lint on Record 
Per Acre—1i1640 Pounds. 





Double Jointed, Bollied, Limbed and 
Yield — Defies Boll Weevil, Insects, 
Disease, Frost—to the very greatest 


extent possible. 








For the Most Intensive—Progressive— 
Double Crop Farming Send for My Book- 
let and Large Picture Describing Particu- 
lar. Price $5 (100 Ibs. 344 bu. sack de- 
livered) where I have no distributor. 


SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 
7. Youngsville, N. C. - 


This Seed Catalos 
Worth 50°to You 7” 


eee FREE 


24 BLUE RIBBON) | 
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Our free complete illustrated 
1914 seed catalog has coupon 
50c to you on order for 
$3.00, or more, garden or flowet 
seeds. Write for it, alsofor prices 
on our high-grade field seeds. 


WOOD-STUBBS & CO., inc. 
Dept. P- 


S 
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° 
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Louisville, Kye 









‘Pecan Trees Get Money 
From the Fence Corners 


Usually our trees begin to bear 
when five years old; at ten years 
they will produce about 30 pounds of 
nuts which will sell for 50 cents a 
pound. The crop increases every 
year, and trees that produce 200 
pounds or more are very common. 
For general planting we advise 
SCHLEY and STUART, the two all- 
round Pecans. 

Special Spring Price: 2 to3 ft., 75 
cts. each; 3to 4 ft., $1 each; 4to 5 ft., 
$1.25 each. Lower rate for larger 
lots. 

Send for our catalogue of Pecan and 
other Nut Trees, Fruits, Ornamentals, 
Shrubs and Roses. Let us help you get 
extra money from the corners of your 
farm. 

HOWARD NURSERY CO., 

Box 196, Stovall, N. C. 


























KEEPSAKES MODEL was champion 
and grand champion Potand-China 
Sow at Knoxville, defeating the Mem- 
phis Tri-State and Tennessee State 
Fair grand champions. 

She and her litter mates are bred to 


prize-winning boars and are for sale. 

Also 3 prize-winning herd boars, First 
prize, under year boar at Knoxville; and 
one Big Type, 500-Ib. yearling; also 4 
Klever’s Giant pig that was shown un- 
der 6 months. 

Twenty-five half Big Type fall 
that are big, smooth and stretchy. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 


BARGAINS IN SEEDS 


pigs 

































Hundreds of special offers im Surplus stock of 
seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don't pon | 
| until you have seen our beautifal new catalog an) 

bargain list, mailed free if you mention this _— 
| [OWA SEED GO, Dept. 4g Dee Moines, low 
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The Negro State Farmers’ Week 
will be held at the A. & M College, 
Greensboro, N. C., February 9th to 


14th, 1914, inclusive. Corn Contest 
Thursday, February 12th. Prizes 
will be awarded for best samples of 


corn and tobacco. You can’t afford 
to miss it. Lectures will be delivered 
daily on Soils, Fertilizers, Livestock, 
Dairying, Cotton, Corn and Tobacco 
Growing, by experts from State De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State 
Experiment Station and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Come and 
spend a week at the College support- 
ed by the State and National Govern- 
ments for the benefit of you and your 
boys. For further information. Ad- 
dress J. B. Dudley, President, or J. H. 
Bluford, Director. 
(Advertisement) 


WE SHIP ov APPROVAL 


without a cent Ao0 oad prepay, ae freight and 
allow 10 DAYS FRE 
iT ONLY SosTs an ome to learn our 
“freed of prices and urtede nd offers on 
hest grade 1Y PRi bicycl 
FA CTOR RICE “he o not buy 
a bicycle or 
a pair of DR’ Y Pl anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful pre gen ae on first 


sample bicycle going to your 
RIDER AGE’ ATS ate ahee ate 


making big 
RID! oR AG and S our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
se repairs and all sundries at Aalf wsual prices. 
Wait; write today for our special ere 
MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. p.is7 GHICAGG 


PLANT YOUR COTTON 
3 \! N HILLS 


USE A 




















Seed ~§ HARRIMAN 
aay Seed Dropper 


fg Ask for our illustrated pam- 
we Dhiet. In it are testimon- 

THe _ jalsfrom people 

HARRIMAN you know of, 


MFG. CO., Dept. 56 Ricci Teens 
FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. § 
ing colts, 
jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. Address. ¢ 
W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., ~ AURORA, ILL, 
SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 
~~ This No.6 triple geared, double act- 
® ing sweep mill has more capacity and 


\ wilt do better work than any other 
two-horse mill; 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste,and make 
big profits by grind- 
ing your feed with 
one of our mills. We 
make power mills also 
=) for engines of any size, 
Send for free catalog. 
THE BauER BROS. CO., Box 512 Srrmerieo, One 





















Mak B 
the new ent 
AUTOMATIC OMREKATION ti 
Combining a lift _ jack and eleven 
Bree er, Minn. 
.05.. Double 
acting—automatic, 
write quick for term 
ARR MFG. 





ere 


earn oh ours is batter. Write todey. 
MALLARY & TAYLOR IRON WORKS, Box3¢ MACON, GA, 
Mfrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mills, Drag Saws, Etés 


Feed Mills 


wi i geri ne d cob corn, sh« an grain into table meal, 
3 nwithl 
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P. Good 
Guaranteed— 
Write today 






a tris ul offer. 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE co. 
Box 65, New Holland, Pa. 


Save Work, 
Time, Money 
‘using ourlow down 


je wheel 
Wagon 






































saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spoker 

,.,, don't loosen— wheels don’ tdry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 


Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elim Street, Quincy, Wl. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





What Spraying Did 
One-half of Tree Unsprayed Produced 
Nine Apples Fit to Use; Other Halt 
. Sprayed Produced 75 Fit to Use 
wend in the spring of 19138, Mr. 
S. C. Clapp of this office was in- 
structed to find a Winesap apple tree 
which was so branched as to be 
naturally divided into two equal 
parts, so that the halves could be 
treated differently and the fruit kept 
separate without danger of confusion 
in the results, or of unfairness in the 
test. 
Mr. Clapp located a tree for this 


purpose on the farm of Mr. J. C. 
Sharp. R. D. 6, Greensboro, (Guil- 
ford County,) N. C. Arrangements 


were made with Mr. Sharp that we 
were to treat the tree according to 
our own plans, and that we should 
have the entire picked crop in the 
fall. Y 

The plan was to spray one-half of 
the tree according to standard up-to- 
date methods, leave the other half 
unsprayed, and then gather the fruit 
from the two halves separately, -and 
exhibit them side by side at the State 
Fair at Raleigh in October. 

We did not make the arrangements 
early to give a winter spraying for 
scale, though there was some scale 
present. The illustration on page 9 
shows the three dates on which the 
treated half was sprayed, and shows 
the difference in yield of the sprayed 
and unsprayed halves. Let me say 
that this picture does more than fus- 
tice to the unsprayed half, for in pre- 
paring for the picture, we arranged 
the fruit so as to make a generous 
showing for the unsprayed half, and 
only a fair ordinary showing for the 
sprayed half—thus we are sure that 
we have not prejndiced the picture in 
favor of spraying. 

The apple crop was light in 19138, 
so the number of apples on either 
half was not as large as would be 
expected in a better crop year. Also 
the green apple louse got in some of 
its stunting work on both halves be- 
tween sprayings, and, furthermore, 
the exhibit does not include the fruit 
blown off by the severe storms in 
early September. Still, the picture 


.shows you what the spraying did. 


Careful counts were made of in- 
juries on fruit from both halves, and 
when reduced to figures for compari- 
son they show: 


Number of Apples Free From 


3itter Cedar 

Worms. Curculio. Rot. Scab. Rust. 
Sprayed half.. 80 67 89 95 75 
Unsprayed half 24 29 29 33 22 


The difference was even more em- 
phatic when we sorted the apples 
out into ‘‘usable’’ and “not usable”’ 
lots, on the same basis as a house- 
wife would use in the kitchen: 


Apples Fit 2. Use, Weight. 
Sprayed half ....... 16% pounds 
Unsprayed half .... é 1% pounds 


The yields from the two halves 
were exhibited at the State Fair, ar- 
ranged and labeled as shown in the 
picture, and anyone of the hundreds 
who stopped to learn the lesson 
(some of whom will no doubt read 
this article) will remember that the 
difference was, if anything, greater 
than shown in this picture, for the 
difference in color and quality cannot 
be justly described in a photograph. 

Particulars as to what mixtures to 
use in spraying, and how to prepare 
them, will be discussed in the Refer- 
ence Special issue of The Progressive 
Farmer next week, or they may be 
had by application to the writer. 

Let me say once more, as I said 
hundreds of times during the Fair, 
‘This is not what spraying might do, 
what it is going to do, or what it will 
do; it is simply what spraying did 
do.” FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr., 
Entomologist North Carolina Depart- 

sesh. of Agriculture 





Work we all must, if we mean to bring 
out and perfect our nature, Even if we do 
not work with our hands, we must undergo 
equivalent toil in some other direction. No 
business or study which does not present ob- 
stacles, tasking to the full the intellect and 
the will, is worthy of @ man. —William El- 
lery Channing 





in most soils. Recorded experiments on all nore 
mal soils in the Eastern and Middle West- 
ern states show greater profits from 
the use of phosphorus t! 

from any other element, 
or combination of 
elemen' 


THE MASTER KEY TO PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 
Phosphorus is so-called because it’s use gives largely increased yields of 
clover, alfalfa and other legumes, which secure nitrogen from 

theair. The acids formed by the decaying roots of these 
plants make available the potash which is abundant 
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FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA, TENN. 





right. 


special offer. 


Box 9 


W. C. SLATE, Pres., SLATE SEED CO. 


Seed improperly stored quickly lose their growing power. 
You can’t be sure of musty warehouse seed, or home-grown 
seed not properly cared for. 
raise many choice varieties of garden seed—and keep them 
My seed are pedigreed—thoroughbreds—true to type— 


Out here on my Hyco farm I 


fat and fertile, and their use is the first step towards a 
better garden. 


I and my boys test them for purity—for ger- 
minating power. 
finicky—too particular—but I was born and raised on the 
Hyco farm—which has been a seed farm for nearly 100 years. 
Since knee high, my boys have been learning about seeds, 
At college they pursued their studies further. 
Write me for my “Guide to Gardening” and 


I am a seed crank, some folks say—too 


South Boston, Virginia 











book of 182 pages, which should be read by 
all who would have the best garden possible 






Burpee, Philadel phia, #f52 38 '3 


side we shall be pleased to send THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATA OG, ne bright new 


infwidaewlie Seeds of the DUPPee-Quality 







is sufficient for the front 


lainly on the other 


















Currants, Asparagus, etc. 









GROW BIG, LUSCIOUS STRAWBERRIES 

“8 You can raise large crops of delicious berries from a small piece of 
ground if you start right—with hardy, prolific, carefully grown plants 
selected from aLLEN’S TRUE-TO-NAME VARIETIES 

All standard early and late strains for every soil and climate requirement. 
WRITE FOR 1914 BERRY BOOK. Allen’s Berry Book is full of 
valuable information on how to grow berries and small fruits profitably. 

It lists and describes Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Grapes, 
Copy sent FREE upen request. 


W.F.ALLEN, 121 Market St., 


SALISBURY, MD. 








garden. 


list. Address 


: THE BEST SEED FOR YOUR LAND 
The kind that grow—that produce larger crops. Farmers make no mistake in buying 
MIXSON HIGH-GRADE SEEDS—actual tests show they are best for truck farms of 


Beans, Cucumbers, Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and otherseeds 
for all purposes, car hehe on for descriptive catalogue and 
2 





W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S.C. _ 





















More Girl’s Canning Clubs 


T THE A. & M. College, H. H. 
Williamson, Assistant State 
Agent in charge of Club Work for 
Texas, has just received information 
from Bradford Knapp, Special Agent 
in eharge of Farmers’ Cooperative 
Demonstration Work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
confirming the appointments of the 
following lady agents in the Girls’ 
Canning and Poultry Club Work: 
Miss Geneva Vaughan, Burkburnett, 
Wichita County, Texas; Mrs. Mae 
Click, Beeville, Bee County, Texas; 
Miss Imogene Neely, Roscoe, ®Nolan 
County, Texas; Mrs. Alice Harden, 
Longview, Gregg County, Texas. 

Miss Neely, of Roscoe, has just 
begun to organize the work in Nolan 
County. Great results are expected 
of the Girls’ Canning and Poultry 
Club Work under her supervision in 
Nolan County. Miss Vaughan, Mrs. 
Click and Mrs. Harden have been in 
the work for several years in their re- 
spective counties, and have been re- 
appointed for the year 1914. These 
ladies have accomplished excellent 
results in their work during the past 
year and, no doubt, will accomplish 
greater results during 1914. 

These ladies will be under the di- 
rect supervision of Miss Bernjce 
Carter, at College Station, Assistant 
in charge of the Girls’ Club Work. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to cooperate with you in all progressive 
movements. bd 








LET THE BOYS bo THE BREAKING 

Oo matter what kind of a 
one you have you can 
swing it toa 


WINNER 
PLOW 
TRUCK 
let the boys 
plow. The whee's 
carry the iia and hold 
it to the furrow. Easier 
on the team.» Plows a8 good as you ever did holding 
the handles. Get a Winner, and let the boys use ft 10 
days. If you are not tickled with the result, send 
the truck back to us. We’ll return your money and 
pay altthe freight: Special Offer in New Territories: 
wos LEWIS MFG. CO., Box J. Cortland, N. Y. aaa 
















WANTED—To buy about two 
hundred bushels Improved 
Spanish Peanuts. Quote price 
and mail samples. 


J. B. HORDIN, COLLEGE PARK, GA. 











Bermuda Grass Seed! 
Finest gr ade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying direct from 


crower Bed-Rock Prices, 02», ie 


f. o. b. your station, February and Merch de- 
livery. Getasampleandtryit. Order some today. 








B.C. STITT, Sass Nees 








BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


Only Pure Strain Carefully , Aetected. 


in United States years. Bout yess, 40 


other variety grown on 
ple antution oF 1500 acres. Pure seed 
sible ~ here e aa rent kinds are grown. 1 oz. 15¢; 
; 1-2 Ib. 60c; 1 Ib. $1; 5 Ibs. 50; 10 lbs. 

8. 50 delivered, ‘ maids 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 
Seed Annual. Manual on melon culture with a'l orders. 


M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co.. Ga 


YOKAHAMA VELVET BEANS—Matu e in 100 days— 
packet 20-cents, quart 50 cents, poctnaid 
CHAS. DEATON, CARTHAGE, N. C 














Our Reference Special, February 14, will be 
worth a year’s subscription. Look out for it. 
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The Magic Flight of Thought 


GES ago, Thor, the cham- 
pion of the Scandinavian 
gods, invaded Jotunheim, the 
land of the giants, and was 
challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


_ Thor matched Thialfi, the 
swiftest of mortals,against Hugi 
in a footrace. Thrice they 
swept over the course, but each 
time Thialfi was hopelessly 
defeated by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor 
afterward that he had de- 
ceived the god by enchant- 
ments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can 
ever equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is 
no. longer a magic power of 


mythical beings, for the Bell 


Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the 
spoken thought is transmitted 
instantly, directly where we 
send it, outdistancing every 
other means for the carrying 
of messages. 


In the Bell System, the tele- 
phone lines reach throughout 
the country, and the thoughts 
of the people are carried with 
lightning speed in all direc- 
tions, one mile, a hundred, or 
two thousand miles away. 

And because the Bell System 
so adequately serves the practi- 
cal needs of the people, the 
magic of thought’s swift flight 


occurs 25,000,000 times every. 


twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





BROWN 


dae DARGAINS 


Farm Fence 
Poultry Fence 
Lawn fence 





an can afford to buy a single rod of fence or a gate of any 

— with the values I offer in my two new 

free books, - tal card 1 re uest brings them as fast as steam 
en in the fence business and more 

ogressive Shree have found Brown Fence to be the great- 

est ¥ value in ine world, sold on the right plan, direct from factory, freight 

prepaic, backed by @ guarantee that insures your perfect satisfac- 

_— in every way. Over 26 million rods of my fence are now in use. 


CT [Sc Per Rod Up t2z52, 
> WE PAY FREIGHT hearer 


Nom till he — com 


oe’ Itc ror 

















Zs ihe market. 


stay fence that can’t be equalled by anythi 


Farm Gates 
Self-Raising 
Gates 


Brown hg LJ made of 
DP Bar (e) 


bull-proof, pig-tight, sti! 
ing else on thi 


My books will open your eyes to some rea! values that 4 
a nice bunch of dollars right square at home in your own pocket. 
rie 350 Styles to select from, for every purpose. Write me 


James Brown, President 


me @ postal pow. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


r 
ae eer liberal sample of 
Brown Fence to tes 
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Lawn fence and gates combining ex- 
treme beauty with greatest strength. 





2 WRITE “— pal Cleveland 
ow 





Convenient farm gates, all styles, iveat 
to you at money-saving factory prices, 


HOW IMPLEMENTS AND MACHIN- 
ERY SAVE HUMAN LABO} 


Some Changes in Our. Agriculture 
Brought About by Their Use 


ERY many farmers fail to realize 
V the importance of the develop- 

ment of modern farm imple- 
ments, and farm machinery and its ef- 
fect on the.deyelopment of this coun- 
try. These same farmers are mostly 
of the stay-at-home sort and have on- 
ly a vague idea of what is going on in 
sections more. or-less distant from 
their own. They are apt to think that 
hard work with hands and feet, in 
the use of the few simple tools to 
which they and their fathers before 
them have been accustomed to use, 
is the mainspring of success. They 
are content to rely, too much, if not 
exclusively, on brawn and muscle, 
and too little, or not at all, on the 
brain power in the form of inventive 
genius that has been so wonderfully 
successful in multiplying the results 
of manual labor. 


Does the reader know that as late 
as 1845 (the writer remembers) the 
people of the United States did not 
raise enough wheat to supply them 
with bread, and that on many a 
farmer’s table “flour bread’’ was 
something of a rarity? In that year 
the production of wheat was about 
four and one-third bushels per head, 
while in 1890—45 years later—it 
had risen to 10 bushels per head of 
total population. This gave twice as 
Youch as we could consume and the 
excess went to Europe. And yet the 
percentage of persons engaged in 
farming in 1890 had decreased to 80 
per cent of the proportion so engaged 
45 years before! 


What made this possible? The 
answer is the advent of ‘patent 
plows” (as they avere first called in 


derision), the self-binding harvester, 
and the steam threshing machine, to 
say nothing of the disk harrows, 
seed drills, ete. What would be our 
supply of wheat if we were suddenly 
deprived of all these machines and 
implements and were: forced to rely 
on the methods of 1840? 

The same remarks apply with 
more or less force to the production 
of most of the crops of the farm. 
Think of it! Less than 120 years 
ago there was not-a cotton gin in ex- 
istence, and :-we nmrade (our great- 
grandfathers) less than 5,000 bales 
per annum at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century! 


Many Machines to Select From 


UT it is hardly possible to even 

enumerate the great number of 
farm machines for house and field 
use, that are now used by up-to-date 
farmers and manufacturers depend- 
ent on farm products. The list is al- 
most interminable. 

It is true that machinery and im- 








“CHASE” 


“on 99 buggiesand carriag:s combine those 

@ qualities so essential to comfort, 
style and durability, in which they are surpassed 

none and equalled by few. Every inch of mater- 
falis carefully selected and every operation per- 
formed by skilled carriage mechanics. Thirty years 
experience in practical buggy building en: ables us to 
give you the best buggy at any price. 
iF NO ACENT IN YOUR CITY WRITE 

US. CATALOG ON REQUEST 


OXFORD BUGGY CO., 
OXFORD, N. C. 





THE ARISTOCRAT of BUGGIES 
Best Values on the ci 


Stylish 

Durable 

Comfort- 
able 










plements for preparing the land, 
planting the seeds, cultivating the 
plants and harvesting the matured 
crops are those that are of the great- 
est value to farmers. Even these are 
almost confusing in their number and 
variety. 

From a strictly practical point of 
|view agricultural implements and 
machinery are valuable, chiefly be- 
cause— 

1. They enable the farmer to do 
better work. 

| 2. To do more work in a day. 

| 3. They enable him to plant and 
| cultivate a larger area. 

4. By their use he does not have 
'to work so hard and such long hours 

| 5. The farmer is thereby enabled 
| to get some useful and effective work 
out of his horses and mules. 

6. He is also enabled to employ 
more mules and horses. 

The more modern machines (mo- 
tors) will soon enable the farmer to 
largely lay aside horse and mule 
power and substitute in their place 
gasoline and steam-driven traction 
motors, wherewith the power of two, 
four, six, and even up to 20 or more 
mules or horses may be utilized in 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





One compact dt tor-d:awn £UNnEg of 
plows, harrows and smoothers. Think 
of a gang of ten 10-inch turn plows 
drawn by a 30 horsepower gasoline 
tractor and turning over 15 or 20 
acres of sod in a day and doing it 
better than could be done with 20 
horses and 20 one-horse plows, held 
and gripped and pushed by 20 men. 

Of course not many farmers will, 
all at once, want to invest in such a 
huge machine. But there are two- 
horse plows, and three-horse disk 
plows, planting machines, one and 
two-horse cultivators that are within 
the reach and will meet the demands 
of the so-called one and two-horse 
farmer, 

R. J. REDDING. 
Griffin, Ga. 





ABOUT THE SECTION HARROW 


It is a Tool We Need to Know More 
About 


HERE is no other instrument of 

so much importance in preparing 
a seed-bed and starting off a crop as 
is the section harrow. 


Land that is broken in the spring 
should be harrowed behind the 
breaking plows before the clods have 
time. to dry out, otherwise you will 
have to wait for a rain before they 
will pulverize. But by all means 
harrow until these clods are all 
broken up, for if you don’t you are 
liable on some soils to have clods 
when you lay by. With the use of 
the section harrow you are enabled 
to get over much ground in a short 
time. 

Whenever possible get a 90-tooth 
or three-section harrow. It will take 
three mules, but will enable one man 
to do a third more work than he 
would do with two sections; and, 
man labor is the thing on which we 
need to economize. With a good team 
one hand should easily go over 20 
acres per day, and I know of no im- 
plement that will do so much of the 
same kind of work. 


Then just after the crop is planted, 
before it comes up, is another time 
when the section harrow is very 
much needed. If there has come a 
hard, packing rain, which is so often 
the case, the harrow may save your 
stand by loosening up the crust, and 
it is only a few day’s work going over 
the whole crop: You will also drag 
what trash there is to the middles 
where it will be out of your way in 
the early working of the little plants. 


After the cotton and corn are up 
the section harrow is indispensable 
in starting off the crop and beginning 
the cultivation. Here is another 
time where quick action is neéded, 
for the whole crop needs to be gone 
over in a few days. Go over your 
cotton and corn, crossing the rows 
diagonally, to keep the harrow level, 
with the teeth slanting back at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. In four 
or five days go over again in the op- 
posite direction, harrow until you 
have all the ground broken, and your 
crop has started off to vigorous 
growing. You can harrow cotton un- 
til it has four or five leaves. At this 
time it does work in cotton that can- 
not be done with anything else. It 
breaks the crust betwen the little 
plants, thins them to some extent, 
and keeps them from running up 
long shanked as they will when left 
too thick, waiting for the hoes. A 
crop handled in this way will require 
from one-third to a half less hoeing, 
a saving of more man labor. 

You cannot afford to be without a 
section harrow and go ahead the old 
slow way, “barring off, hoeing out, 
and sweeping up,’ for when you get 
to the other side of the field your 


crop is in about as bad shape where 
you began as it was at first. 
J. W. WILLIS. 


Grenada, Miss. 





Resolve now to file away and keep our 
Reference Special, February fourteenth. No 
farm paper has ever yet issued anything 


like it. 
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| The Size and Number of 
the Bolls You Harvest Depend 
on How You Feed the Plants 


Successful planters are those who use the 
most fertilizer mixed in proper proportions. 


Whatever the nature of your soil, its nat- 
ural supply of available potash will not meet 
the full demands of a big cotton crop. The 
quantity of the lint produced depends on the amount of potash in your fertilizer. 





awe 















A fertilizer should contain at least 3 to # per cent. of actual potash for heavy 
soils, and 5 to 7 per cent. for light soils. Goods with | or 2 per cent. potash are 
out of date. They belong to the preliminary, not to the permanent, stage of profitable 
fertilizing. The dealer with the high-potash goods gets the trade because the intelli- 
gent farmers now demand them. Provide early for your Kainit requirements for 
side dressing, and thus imsure against blight and rust. 


Potash Pays, especially in rotations with cotton, Corn and peas, 
where the potash demand is much heavier than with cotton alone. 


We sel] Potash in any quantity from one 200-pound bag up. 
Write for Prices and Free Book on Cotton Culture 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


CLicago, McCormick Block P Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 
New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, 25 California St. 


Savannah, Bank & Trust Bide. 
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The Progressive Farmer’s ii THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER HELPS YOU, IT WILL HELP YOUR NEIGHBORS. 


Best Subscription Offer Tell them about it and ask them to join your BLOCK OF THREE CLUB. We allow 

A BLOCK OF THREE | our readers liberal credits on their own subscriptions for sending us BLOCKS OF THREE 

For Only $2.00 (their own name not included). Get a BLOCK OF THREE today and help us MAKE 
A Saving of 33” per cent. YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A READING NEIGHBORHOOD. 
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End Your 

| Plow Trials 
| and Tribula- 
_ tions by 

‘| Using an 

1} Avery Plow 
si 

1 


PDA ROARS REI 
TOTES 


LPR IU PRACT IN 
. ™ —_ 


used. 


ARCANE AIRLINE HS PEEL 
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SAMMI is TE NEE RLS 


See A IE SCT CERNE 


ENTE Rg ROMER EAE EE ATE INST 


Meet every requirement. 


The plow bottom is 
exceptionally strong, 
solidity and 
rigidity in every line. 


to share. . The landside is sloping. This lessens the friction on the furrow bank, increas- 
ing the light running qualities of the plow. 

SHARE—All shares Cutter Type, which means a renewed shin with each share, 
guaranteeing a clean cut furrow. Made of hardest and toughest metal. Each is fitted 
with projecting lock lug, which locks the share tightly and effectively to frog and land- 
i side, and are so carefully cast that they fit into place so snugly that they have plowed 
| for miles (under test) with only a wooden plug inserted in place of the one bolt that is 


FROG—Or frame of the plow is extra strong and so smoothly cast that share, mold and 
_ land fit easily, each part slips into place, and the holes and bolts fit in every part of 
| plow. Frog is recessed to fit the projecting lug on share, giving it rigidity and main- 
' taining the pitch until the share is worn away. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Memphis, Tenn. 








THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Stand every test under rigid, trying conditions, where other plows have 


failed. Maximum results follow their use. 
The Avery Chilled Plow possesses superior, unique 


on both man and beast. 


were shy. 





LANDSIDE—By a new device, is locked into the share (by the lock that locks). It 4 
is extra long, with wide heel, which adds life to plow and guarantees the proper pitch 


qualities, consequently does superior work, with ease 


We have long appreciated the need of the farmer, 
for a better chilled plow than he has had in the past, 
there was a something lacking—in fact several things 








INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 





With an experience of eighty-nine years to help, we have perfected what we offer as 


They are no experiment, thousands of farmers have testified as to their quality, light draft 
and durability; they are made for those who want the very best. 
The material is the very best; it is AVERY quality—the standard from the time of your grandfathers. 
Take this ad. to the Avery dealer, and compare point by point every assertion we make. Then 
you will buy an Avery Chilled Plow. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Manufacturers, 


New Orleans, La. Shreveport, La. 





STORIES SHOW HOW BETTER IMPLEMENTS HELP 





Actual Reports From Many Neighborhoods as Given by. Some Vir- 


ginia College Girls. 


Gasoline Engines, Potato Diggers, Peanut 


Pickers, Cream Separators, Etc., All Popular. 





mal and Industrial School (for girls), Harrisonburg, were asked to re- 


NE time ago the classes in Rural Sociology at the Virginie State Nor- 


port on the best things, the most progressive ideas, etc., in their neigh- 


borhoods. 


As a result a most interesting bulletin, ‘“‘Best Things from Best 


Communities’? has just been issued by the school, and it is remarkable what 
a large proportion of these thoughtful young women, largely from country 
homes, turned to the coming of labor-saving implements and machinery as 


one of the most significant signs of progress in their communities. 


We give 


herewith some of the replies as written by these college girls, each reply 


being written by a different girl. 
I.—Cooperation in Buying Machinery 


NE good thing in my community,” 
writes one girl, ‘“‘is the plan the 
farmers have in going together to buy 
different machines, such as reapers, 
mowers, harrows, drills, etc. These 
different machines would cost one 
man a great deal of money, and per- 
heaps no one man alone would be able 
to have them all; but by this plan of 
cooperation each one is able to have 
the use of all at about the cost of one 
machine.” 

2. “The best thing I know of in my 
community is the plan the farmers 
have in going together to buy ma- 
chinery. For example, three brothers 
own a threshing machine in partner- 
ship, and they take turns in running 
it, doing not only their own thresh- 
ing, but the threshing for a number 
of other farmers in the neighbor- 
hood.” 


1.—A Corn-Cutting Machine 


NE good thing I have seen is an 

up-to-date corn-cutting machine. 
It cuts six or seven rows of corn in 
the same time that it would take the 
poor old farmer, stooping over in a 
very irksome position, to cut one row 
with the corn knife. With this new 
machine the farmer avoids the neces- 
sity of employing many laborers and 
saves much of his precious time. The 
time he saves by use of the new ma- 
chine he can snend in part attending 
factitutes and } 


eettin:: other "ea 


aeas 


IiIl.—Spraying Machine 


NE of the best conveniences I have 

seen in actual use is the sprayer. 
All through my section of the State 
orchards, especially apple orchards, 
are of great importance; so a success- 
ful sprayer is much in demand. The 
old-time sprayer was hooped like a 
bucket or barrel, with a tube at- 
tached. This was carried from tree 
to tree, and the solution pumped by 
hand upon the trees. The new spray- 


_er looks very much like the water 
wagons which are used to ‘sprinkle . 


the streets in cities. The tank is 
filled with the spraying solution, and 
the wagon is driven between the rows 
of trees, two rows being sprayed at 
one driving. With this machine the 
work is done in less: than ‘half the 
time required by the old process.” 
IV.—A Certain Silo 
N LOUDOUN County there is a man 
who is very much interested in 
farming, especially in the raising of 
cattle. He lives on a small farm, a 
fact which at first kept him from rais- 
ing many cattle. The small lot of 
land did not produce enough feed for 
a large number. He decided to build 
a silo. He built it one summer and 
in the following September packed it 
with fodder ensilage. He kept more 
cattle, fattened them sooner, and 
with less expense. He sold his cattle 
earlier in the spring than the other 
aPlorn, aud prices. 


as » 821 


thus got beter 


He bought more cattle, and fattened 
them in a short time. He also fed his 
cows on ensilage. They gave more 
milk, and his wife was thus enabled 
to sell more butter than she had ever 
done. before. He saved enough’ 
money the first year to pay for the 
silo.”’ 
V.—Cream Separator 


EVERAL of the “reporters”’ point- 
ed out the advantages of the 
cream separator. Says one: 

“The cream separator is one of the 
most useful devices ever invented for 
the use of country people. By using 
il one churns only pure cream, and 
gets all the cream from the milk. 
Thus the-amount of butter is in- 
creased, while the amount of labor in 
the process of making it is de- 
creased.” 


ViI.—Potato Digger 


NE of the most useful and con- 

venient implements I have seen 
at work is the potato digger. It saves 
time and labor. It is drawn by two 
horses and ‘has two plows and four 
forks, two forks behind each plow. 
Two rows of potatoes are dug at one 
time. The plow lifts the hills out of 
the ground, and the forks shake the 
petatoes free from the vines and dirt. 
This implement may be used for gath- 
ering other crops, also, as artichokes, 
etc.”’ 

VII.—Peanut Pickers Help 


OWN on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia where peanuts grow in 
abundance,” says one girl, ‘‘the pea- 
nut picker is a very valuable machine. 
Before this machine was introduced, 
the people picked the peanuts from 
the vines by hand, and very little 
could be accomplished in a day. Now 
upwards of 350 bushels can be picked 
in a day.”’ 

2. “One of the most useful in- 
vertions in my part of the State 
(Nansemond County) is the peanut 
picker. This machine somewhat re- 
sembles the wheat thresher. The 
peanuts, still on the vines, are thrown 
into a he ! aRuUuts 


ry ‘ 
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are picked from the vines and come 
out through a trough. At the end of 
this trough is a bag in which they are 
caught. The vines come out through 
another pipe; and the pops, or in- 
ferior peanuts are blown out, thus be- 
ing separated from the good ones.”’ 


VIlI.—Gasoline Engines Popular 


ASOLINE engines were referred 

to with favor in a number of the 

reports. Here are two of the several 
statements: 

1. “In our community one farmer 
has bought a gasoline engine with 
which he runs a small mill for grind- 
ing corn, a saw for sawing his wood, 
a clover seeder, and a threshing ma- 
chine.”’ 

2. “There is a man in my com- 
munity who has made a great im- 
provement in his shop by getting a 
gasoline engine to take the place of 
an old steam engine. He serves the 
community by repairing engines, 
drills, binders, and all kinds of farm- 
ing implements. He is expecting to 
utilize his engine still further next 





.summer by putting lights in his 
house.”’ 
VIRGINIA FARMERS’ MEETINGS 


Working in Cooperation with the Virginia 
Department of Agriculture, the Southern 
Railway Company will operate a special ag- 
ricultural train over its system in Virginia 


at the following times and places, Commis- 
sioner Koiner and representatives from his 
department will deliver lectures and conduct 
demonstrations. Following is the itinerary: 

Feb, 7—South Hill, 10 a.m.; Lawrence- 
ville, 2 p.m. 

Feb. 9—Capron, 10 a.m.; Franklin 2 p.m. 

Feb. 10—Drakes Branch, 10 a,m.; Scotts- 
burg, 2 p.m.; South Boston, 7:30 p.m, 

Feb. 11—Pace 19 a.m.; Ringgold, 2 p.m. 

Feb. 12—Oak Hill, 9 a.m.; Cascade, 12:30 
p.m.; Axton, 3 p.m, 

Feb. 13—Stuart, 10 a.m.; Critz, 2 p.m. 

Feb, 14—Spencer, 10 a.m.; Mratinsville, 
2 p.m. 

Feb 16—Dry Fork, 10 a.m.; Gretna, 2 p.m. 

Feb. 17—Altavista, 10 a.m.; Evington, 
2 p.m. 

Feb. 18—Amherst, 10 a.m.; Arrington, 
2 p.m, 

Feb, 19—Covesville, 10 a.m.; North Gar- 
den, 2 p.m, 

Feb. 20—Barboursville, 10 a.m.; Orange, 
2 p.m. 

Feb. 21—Culpeper, 10 a.m.; Midland, 2 p.m. 

Feb. 23—The Plains, 10 a.m.; Markham, 


2 p.m, 


Feb, 


2 p.m. 


2°4—-Strasburg, 10 a.m.; Toms Brook, 
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Strengths of Dynamites 


INCE dynamite ‘has become almost 

a staple commodity in agricultur- 
al sections, farmers and orchardists 
are more or less confused by the 
strength markings on dynamite car- 
tridges, as they are not posted on the 
standard of strength on which these 
markings are based. 


It appears that when nitroglycer- 
in was first discovered and attempts 
were made to use it in quarrying, 
mining, etc., it was so erratic in its 
behavior and so dangerous that scien- 
tists at once set to work to devise 
‘ome means of controlling it. 

The result of these investigations 
was dynamite, which was the term 
given to a high explosive consisting 
of an absorbent material saturated 
with nitroglycerin. The absorbent 
material first used was an earthy sub- 
ptance, keiselguhr, which was not ex- 
plosive in itself, but which had great 
absorptive power. 

The strength of the dynamite de- 
pended on the amount of nitroglycer- 
in a given unit of weight would ab- 
sorb. For instance, if a pound car- 
tridge of dynamite contained 60 per 
cent of nitroglycerin and 40 of earth, 
it would be called a 60 per cent dyna- 
mite. Later on it was found that the 
dynamite could be made cheaper and 
more efficient by changing the ab- 
sorbent to powdered wood or wood 
flour, and by mixing with the nitro- 
glycerin, other compounds such as 
nitrate of ammonia. 

Modern dynamite is made in vari- 
ous kinds. Those consisting of nitro- 
glycerin and wood flour are known as 
straight dynamites. A 40 per cent 
straight dynamite has 40 per cent of 
the explosive power of an equal 
weight of liquid nitroglycerin; also, 
a@ cartridge of dynamite made of 
wood flour, nitroglycerin, nitrate of 
ammonia and the chemicals that are 
put in some dynamites to make them 
low freezing, has an explosive effi- 
ciency of 40 per cent as compared 
with liquid nitroglycerin, but of 
course they do not contain 40 per 
cent nitroglycerin, as part of the 
strength comes from other ingredi- 
ents. 

The strength and kind of dynamite 
most used in quarrying and railroad 
work is 40 per cent low freezing dy- 
namite, containing nitroglycerin mix- 
ed with other explosive compounds. 
This same grade is used in boulder 
blasting and very difficult stump 
blasting, but for most farm work the 
20 per cent low freezing extra dyna- 
mites are sufficiently strong and are 
of course, cheaper than the higher 
strength. Such a dynamite does not 
contain 20 per cent of nitroglycerin, 
as part of its explosive strength is 
made up of nitrate of ammonia and 
other compounds. 


Straight nitroglycerin is not neces- 


Sary in any farm work except propa- | 
gated ditch blasting where dynamite, | 


very sensitive to shock, is necessary. 


Twenty per cent low freezing dyna- | 


Mite may be used for ditch blasting 
When a blasting machine is used to 
fire the charge. This same dynamite, 
fired with a fuse and blasting cap, is 
the most commonly used strength for 
Subsoiling and tree planting, and will 


be quite generally used for stump | 


blasting as soon as farmers study how 
to do this work economically. The 
big land companies that buy dyna- 
mite by the carload have found that 
they can blast pine stumps satisfac- 
torily with 20 per cent low freezing 
dyn imite, and the farmer with only a 
few acres to clear can do the same. 

It must be apparent that it is not 
mecessary to use in agricultural work 
AS strong a dynamite as quarrymen 
require for excavating rock, especial- 
ly when the lower strength cost less 
money, 


w days after the new farmer had pur- 


A f 
tha la horse from a thrifty Scot, he re- 
coh i in an angry mood. “You told me 
this xrse had won half a dozen matches 
agair St some of the best horses in the coun- 
try. He can’t trot a mile in six minutes to 
8a himself, You lied to me!” he de- 
nou ed, 
h I .didn’t lie, It was in plowin’ matches 
e to c 






six prizes,’’ calmly replied Sandy.— 
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handy, reliable 
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A Telephone 


Saves Time and Money 


It’s easy! You and your neighbors can put up a first-class 
telephone line from home to town. 
to crop buyers every day without driving over tho e long miles. 
You can watch the market for top prices — ask the railroad 
station if your freight has come—order supplies from the store 
—find out what’s doing at the stock yards—set a tim’ with the 
grist mill for grinding your grain—get the doctor quick’ when 
you need him. Besides all this, you and your neighbors can 
talk business or pleasure without leaving your owr doors, 


To save time and money, write for full details about this 


Western: Electric 
Rural Telephone 


"You and your wide-awake neighbors can combine in buying 
the simple equipment, give a few days’ time in putting it up, 
{and then telephone as often and as long as you like. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Makers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Beill’’ Telephones 


Atlanta 
Richmond 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 










































Then you can talk direct 


THIS COUPON > 
AT ONCE s 


MAIL THE COUPON for our booklet. Write 
your name and address, and paste the coupon 
on a post card addressed to our nearest house. 





SOUTHERN HOUSES : 
Savannah Cincinnati Kansas City Dallas 
New Orleans St. Louis © Oklahoma City 














“_see how this 


CYANAMID mixture is!” 



















That means perfect mechanical condition for 
drilling, or otherwise applying to the soil. 
Cyanamid Fertilizer Mixtures run through 
adrill likeseed. This means no drill troubles 
and a perfect, even distribution of the 
fertilizer, which insures even fertilization. 


Cy-an-a-mid in a mixture acts as a drier, 
conditioner and neutralizer. As a drier it 
gives perfect mechanical condition forappli- 
cation to the soil; as a conditioner it insures 

















ror THE | CASH PRIZES 


BA CYANAMID 
FERTILIZER § BIG CROP CONTEST 


These prizes for the biggest yield per 
acre of COTTON and CORN crops 
grown with fertilizer mixtures con- 
taining Cyanamid. Send coupon to- 
day for full particulars. Also ask for 
details on how to obtain FREE a 
handsome watch fob, mace of heavy 
government bronze, showing the head 
of Ceres (goddess of the harvest) and 
the horn of plenty. It is an orna- 
ment you will be proud to possess. 


Fill out the coupon now 
























HOW to BUY 


Cyanamid is ‘sold only in complete fertilizer mixtures. 
These mixtures are furnished by fertilizer manufacturers 
and dealers everywhere, and bear the Cyanamid red and 
blue tag. The tag is for your protection and identifies 
Cyanamid-Mixtures. See that it is on every bag of 
fertilizer you buy. Be sure and enter the big Crop 
Contest—send coupon today for full details. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
NASHVILLE 













































ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

















NO BAG ROTTING 


SOIL-SWEETEN!NG LIME 


NITROGEN THAT RAINS CAN’T WASH AWAY o 
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the perfect ammoniat | 





AM 


atmospheric nitrogen 


You know the troubles and disputes you have had over 
rotten bags. Cyanamid neutralizes the acids that cause 
bag rotting, and that tend to make soils sour. 


The continued use of Cyanamid mixtures will not injure 
the soil or make it sour or sick, like materials that add 
rank oils and decaying matter. Cyanamid is rich in soil 
sweetening lime which tends to warm and loosen the soil 
and to increase bacterial action. 


These features are well worth considering. They are 
exclusive properties of Cyanamid Mixtures, which 
also furnish 


Cyanamid nitrogen is organic in form, highly 
available and with a soil duration of nearly y 4 
three months—thus feeding the crop dur- 
ing its principxl growing period. 
That is why Cyanamid Mixtures 
usually give larger yields—they 

cost no more than ordinary y 4 
fertilizers. 

Cyanamid is made by elec- 

tricity at Niagara Falls , 4 
with nitrogen taken 

from the air. 
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EDUCATION 

This Committee is organizing an Edueational Bureau, because it has 
faith in Education. 

Bacon said: “Knowledge is Power.” 

To know is to have dominion over the kingdom of Nature, and to force 
Mother Earth to yield up her secrets and treasures. The following 
facts go to substantiate this: 

Money valuation of farm products in U. S. in 1913... $10,000.000,000.00 

Exports of farm products in 1913 1,725,000,000.00 

















Net valuation of farm products left for home USE -.r---.-.- 8,275,000,000.00 
Total people to consume the above 100,000,000. 
Average allowance of each per year --.. $ 82.75 
Average allowance of each person per MONTH @rrrrcrccncncnnenen 7.00 
Farms operated to produce the above 6,600,000. 
Average production of each farm $ 1,500.00 


Sixty per cent of all labor investment is lost because of 
a lack of knowledge. It takes as much work to pro- 
duce ten bushels of corn per acre as it does to produce 
forty bushels. In the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana there are planted 
annually in corn 
Which grow an average per acre of 

The Boys’ Corn Clubs prove to the most skeptical that 
fifty bushels is a low average; this proves that three- 
fifths of all labor in the production of corn in the 
above mentioned nine Southeastern states is wasted. 
Not one of these states raises enough food products 
for its own use—Georgia alone purchases food prod- 





22,661,000 acres 
19 bushels 











ucts annually from other states amounting to  .................. $ 120,000,000.00 
This is almost the cash value of Georgia’s Cotton Crop. 
The total cotton crop in 1912 was 14,104,000 bales 
The total acres planted were 34,766,000 
The average yield of lint cotton per VCE WAS -rnnserescceeceecene 216 Ibs. 


Thousands of farmers have proved that a bale per acre is a low average 
when you know how. The above shows that sixty per cent of all labor 
invested is lost. 

We propose, through the Educational Bureau, to render every assistance 
possible in bringing the efficiency of the farm to its highest standard. 

Write at once for special bulletins on cotton and corn. Sent free on 
request. 

SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 
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INSERTED TOOTH CIRCULAR SAWS 


have solved the problem of decreasing operatin 
the life of Circular Saws. Chisel Tooth Saws always retain their original 
diameter. Therefore it‘is not necessary to buy any larger size than the 
timber to be cut actually requires. In addition to this no other tool than 
a file is required to keep it in order. For mills of moderate capacity 
they are the most economical saws manufactured. 


Check the book you want and send us this ad. 
a Book on Inserted Tooth Saws [] Disston Farm Tool Book 
[] Disston Handbook on Saws 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Ine. 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 
P. O. Box H-1537 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


expense, and increasing 











You have to handle your big farm gate a dozen times a day.} 
Why bother with a heavy, saggy, back-straining, rickety old 
wooden gate that gets snow bound in winter, mud bound in 
spring and summer, and soon falls to pieces? | 
‘or less you can install a Republic Hereules Gate, which 3 \_. oak 
you can adjust any position you like with little effort; HF ; Ze Kahn "| , 
always swings clear; locks automatically; resists all stock 
—lasts a lifetime. 
You can tell a Republic Hereules Gate from any other 
-_ 


er ye a 
Gate raises 30 Inches at front end; 
i2 inches at hinge ends. 
Gate made, by its simple, strong construction; its solid tubular steel 
frame; its heavy, firm-standing, durable fabric; its easy raising device; 
its malleable iron fittings; its freedom from troublesome attachments. 


We back it with a strong guarantee. Illustrated Catalog FREE 


REPUBLIC FENCE AND GATE COMPANY 
46 Republic Street 


North Chicago, illinois 
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|farm is to decrease the “labor cost” | 


| South that are badly out of adjust- 











best books for Southern dairymen. 
“Dairy Farming’ and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. 
for list of other dairy books. 


Prof. John Michels has written two of the 


They are | Prof. J. F. Duggar? 


Write 





Have you read “Southern Field Crops,’”? by 
You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 


MACHINERY ON THE FARM 


Factors to Be Considered in Its Pur- 
chase and Use 


age of machinery on the farm.’’ 
Speaking generally, this assertion 


I: HAS been said that ‘this is the | 


is probably true. Admitting that it is, | 


there are many large farms in the 


ment with the present age as regards 
farm machinery. 


This is also an age of high-priced | 


farm labor. One of the important 
reasons for using machinery on the 


of production. Another is to in- 
crease the efficiency of farm opera- 
tions. In other words, as the scarcity 
and price of farm labor increase, 
the laborer’s time must be made 
more effective by managing the farm 
in such a way that a given amount of 
labor accomplishes more. The farm- 


ers of the Central West realized this | 


fact several years ago. As a result, 
these farmers have greatly increased 
the efficiency of their farms, without 
increasing the number of farm labor- 
ers. In fact this increased efficiency 
(due to machinery and education) 
has, in many sections, resulted in a 
decreased number of farm laborers. 


Many farmers have not as yet | 
realized that one man with two good | 
mules and improved implements can 


accomplish twice as mueh in a sea- 
son as can the same man driving 
one mule to the small one-horse im- 
plements. In the former case the 
cost of a laborer has been saved, and 
the increased efficiency of the work 
done should pay the cost of owning 
the implements provided, of course, 
that the farm furnishes enough work 
to keep the implements reasonably- 
busy in each case. If this is an age 
of machinery on the farm, the farmer 
who attempts to do his farm work 
with inadequate machinery must re- 
member that he is competing with 
farmers who are reducing the cost of 
production by using good imple- 
ments. If he continues to compete 
with a machine by his crude labor, 
he will soon be forced to reduce his 
standard of living. 


The Acreage Cultivated Must Be 
Sufficient 

UT all farmers cannot avail them- 

selves of the advantages that 
come from the use of improved ma- 
chinery. Many farms are so ‘small 
that the area of crops produced will 
not pay the cost of owning the im- 
plement. With many of the more 
complicated machines, the total an- 
nual cost of owning the machine 
amounts to 15 to 20 per cerf of its 
value. This cost is made up largely 
of such items as depreciation, repairs, 
cost of housing, interest on the 
money invested, oil, etc. An imple- 
ment that cannot be made to pay 
these costs should not be purchased. 
The most important factor in determ- 
ining whether an implement should 
be purchased is the amount of work 
it will have to do. For example, the 
farmer who grows only 20 acres of 
oats per year would be unwise to buy 
an expensive grain drill, because he 
can hire the 20 acres seeded for less 
than the annual cost of owning the 
drill. Most forms of improved ma- 
chinery find their most profitable use 
on the medium sized to large farms. 
On small farms the machinery costs, 
per acre, are so large as to seriously 
cut down profits. 

In caring for machinery the ques- 
tions of housing and oiling are the 
most important. It is claimed by per- 
sons who have given this subject con- 
siderable study that ‘“‘for every ma- 
chine that is ruined by exposure, two 
are probably spoiled by not being 
properly oiled, or not having the 
bolts kept tight.” 

Farmers should go cautiously in 
the matter of buying new inventions. 
An implement must be used under all 
kinds of conditions before the manu- 
facturer determifies what parts 
should be strengthened in order to 
make it last well. J. O. MORGAN, 
College Station, Texas 

















it Means the Harness 
IS Guaranteed 


It’s your guarantee that the harness 
will not go back on you—your guarantee 
that if any single part should prove de- 
fective within one year we will replace it 
free of charge. 

Do not buy COTTRELL harness because 
we tell you to. Advertising will not make 
it look any better or wear longer. 

But, buy it for your owm satisfaction, 
knowing that when you purchase a set of 
COTTRELL harness, you are getting a 
harness that will last and one you can 
depend on at all times. We make COT- 
TRELL harness in our factory—know what 
#goes in it—and therefore stand behind it. 

Raw material may rise in price. The 
manufacturer of unbranded products can 
easily take out enough quality to more 

Mm than offset the additional costs, and still 
#maintain a handsome profit. His goods 
cannot be recognized, and you cannot hold 
him directly responsible for any fault that 
may develop. 

Our reputation never allows us to reduce 
our quality. If we did, you could come 
back at us. Our name is stamped on 
every buckle, and you know exactly where 
every strap comes from. 

Our profit on the first sale does not pay 
for advertising. We depend on the fact 
that, after once using a set of COTTRELL 
harness, you will find it so stylish and 
long wearing that you will continue to 
call for our product. 

You can get COTTRELL harness in 
many styles and prices, in all trimmings, 
and with either Collar and’ Hames or 
Breast Collar. You will find the COT- 
TRELL quality is the same throughout. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


us for the name of a dealer 
of quality. 
Cottrell Saddlery 
Company, Inc. 


The Harness 





























Ghe Mill That 
Pays Well Me 


yourself or for others, 
this mill will prove a 
money maker. 
First, because it requires such a 
small amount of power to run it. 
Second, because st does such excellent 
work, Third, because it is built 60 strong 
and rigid that it will give you years and 
years of service. 


The WILLIAMS PORTABLE 
- - MILL 

















Me 








is equipped with 
pebble stone grit 
bubrs, oil trap, auto- 
matic cleaning device, 
specially designed 
sifter and ball-bear- 
ings through 
out. 

G See it at 
your deal- 
ers, or write 
today for 
full particu- 
ars. 











—here’s the simplest constructed, lightest 
running, fastest cutting saw mill on earth. 


TAYLOR SAW MILL 


Cost no more. Make more for you. They are 
money makers and time savers. The Taylor Feed 
tells the tale. Improved, quick acting car- 
riage backing device, wire cable drive. set 
out attachments, adjustable idler. 

All sizes, portable or stationary. Write for information 
and prices on engines, boilers, shingle machines, gasoline 
and crude oil engines. Grist mills. Bay from manufacturer. 


MALLARY MACHINERY CO., Box 156 MACON, GA, 
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FARM WORK FOR FEBRUARY 


One of the Busiest Months of the Year; Thoroughness in Plow- 
ing; Laying Out Terraces and Rows; Forage Crops for February 


Sowing. 


By J. F. Duggar Auburn, Ala. 


month we may as well change 

the old saying ‘‘Save the dimes 
and the dollars will save themselves,” 
so as to make it read, ‘““Make room 
for the little 
jobs and_ the 
big jobs’ will 
make room for 
themselves.” 
So while plow- 
ing is the work 
that will claim 
most of the 
time of the 
farmer in the 
Gulf States dur- 
ing fair weather 

PROF. DUGGAR. in February, 
time should also be reserved for the 
sivaller tasks that do not press them- 
seives on us With daily reminders. 
Indeed the buying of a note book, 
small enough to be kept constantly in 
the breeches pocket and with a cover 
proof against perspiration, will usu- 
ally prove one of the best invest- 
ments for a busy farmer. 

Make this a real ‘“‘reminder book,’’ 
by writing in it from day to day and 
from hour to hour lists of the little 
jobs that the owner would like to get 
cone within the next few weeks. Such 
a memorandum is doubly important 
in the winter months, when rains are 
so likely to interfere with the main 
lines of work and to make it neces- 
sary to fill these rainy periods with 
profitable work. A few cf the entries 
that should appear in such a list of 
odd jobs for February will be men- 
tioned in the latter haif of this ar- 
ticle. 


ie REGARD to farm work for any 


es e * 


LOWING done in February may 
usually be as deep as practicable. 


In the few weeks immediately pre- 
ceding planting one needs to exercise 
caution not to bring to the surface 
too much of the raw subsoil, but this 
danger is less when there remains 
time for the turned-up subsoil to be 
somewhat changed by the action of 
air and water and to become mixed 
with the mass of surface soil by har- 
rowing or other form of tillage em- 
ployed before the seeds are planted. 
W hile there is occasionally some dam- 
age done to the first crop by plowing 
near planting time to a depth sev- 
eral inches deeper than has ever been 
done on the given soil, the mistake 
of plowing too shallow is far more 
frequently made. Indeed with a disk 
plow it is entirely practicable to sud- 
denly deepen by two inches or more 
the usual depth of plowing without 
bringing to the surface too much of 
the unweathered subsoil. 

This is said without meaning to 
imply that the disk plow is the best 
for most of the work of the farm. It 
does not, as a rule, save team power. 
Thoroughness of pulverizing and of 
mixing the various layers and the 
more complete covering of stalks and 
other litter are the features that es- 
pecially commend the disk plow to 
nre as an implement for breaking a 
fair proportion of those fields on 
which intensive methods of prepara- 
tion and cultivation are to be prac- 
ticed. 

+ +s 
HE laying out of new terraces and 
the re-location of old terraces 
should be done in advance of the 
plowing of each field. Whether the 
broad or the narrow terrace be em- 
pioyed, I prefer to give some slope, 
say two and 2 half or three inches to 
the hundred feet, and where con- 


ditions permit, to let the terrace 
slope from about its middle point to- 
wards both ends, thus dividing the 
amount of water to be held or ¢ar- 
ried. Where the slope of the land is 
not great and where there are no 
notable depressions caused by former 
washes, it is often practicable to take 
out a large part of the crooks in the 
staked-out terrace lines, thus making 
adjacent terraces more nearly par- 
allel, thereby decreasing the number 
of short rows, economizing time in 
cultivation, and permitting the more 
satisfactory use of labor-saving im- 
plements. This straightening of the 
terrace lines is more practicable with 
sloping than with level terraces. 
* £-<¢ 


N LAYING off rows on comparative- 
ly level land there are advantages 
in spacing them at equal distances 
apart, thereby enabling such imple- 
ments as two-horse cultivators to do 
more thorough work, and probably 
increasing the yield with the more 
regular distribution of plants over 
the surface of the field. Of course 
this can be done only by the use of 
some form of marker. Any ingen- 
ious man can make a suitable mark- 
in device for securing uniform dis- 
tance between rows. 
ee * 


MONG the seed that should be 
generally planted this month in 
the Gulf States is Dwarf Essex rape. 
Sow rape only on rich or very highly 
manured land. The preparation, fer- 
tilization, and method of sowing 
should be much the same as for tur- 
nips. The best way to utilize rape is 
as pasturage for hogs and poultry. 

If the full area desired in oats has 
not yet been sown, a few weeks yet 
remain for sowing oats-—an operation 
that should usually be nearly,or quite 
completed in the fall. The later the 
date the greater the necessity for rich 
land and for sowing of the early va- 
rieties, as Burt and Fulghum, or 
else those of the rust-proof group. 
No ‘‘feed oats’? should be sown in 
this part of the South. Whatever 
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the cate of sowing or the variety, 
seed oats should be treated with for- 
malin to prevent smut. Directions 
are contained in press builetin of the 
Alabama Farm Experiment Station, 
Auburn, which will be sent to all ap- 
plicants. 

Farmers living in the prairie reg- 
ion of Alabama and Mississippi find 
February the best month for the sow- 
ing of melilotus or sweet clover. This 
is the hardiest soil-improving plant 
for the lime lands and likewise use- 
ful for pasturage and hay in the 
region mentioned. The seed are ex- 
tremely scarce this year. Melilotus 
is one of the few clovers which has 
been found to succeed in the Gulf 
States in connection with a nurse 
crop of grain. Sweet clover seed 
may be sown either with oats sown 
in January or February, or harrowed 
in among fall-sown oats, or they may 
be sown alone, harrowed in on plow- 
ed or unplowed land. 

Lespedeza is another forage plant 
that may be advantageously sown on 
fields of growing grain, for it and 
melilotus, unlike most other clovers 
and cultivated grasses, are not in 
danger of being killed by the compe- 
tition of the older grain plants for 
moisture nor by the dryness and 
heat that prevail in fields of stubble. 
While lespedeza is unable to endure 
cold, and hence would by preference 
be pianted about the beginning of 
the season for planting corn, yet 
when lespedeza seed are to be sown 
on tall-sown, growing oats, the date 
of sowing the legume may be some- 
what earlier than corn planting time, 
so that the seed may be more readily 
harrowed in than if this operation 
were postponed until the oats have 
made considerable growth. 

One of the important tasks for 
February is to order such seed as are 
needed for planting during February 
and March, even if not for later 
months. Among the seeds to be in- 
cluded in the earlier orders are les- 
pedeza, from the advertisers in Thea 
Progressive Farmer, garden seeds, if 
not already on hand, and seed corn. 














Save Money on Dynamite 


Two years ago, when the farmers of the South were just beginning to use dyna- 


es mite on a large scale, dynamite was just dynamite, but they have found by experience 


that the powerful and expensive grades of dynamite used in quarrying, railroad work 
and mining are not necessary for the average use on the farm. 


Red Cross Extra 20% Dynamite 


THE WORLD’S LEADING AGRICULTURAL EXPLOSIVE 


>» 


Re a ae 


temperatures. 


| DU PONT POWDER CO. 





The exp'osiv s experts of the Du Pont 
Company have perfected this low strength, 
3: economical dynamite, so that it can be de- 
ae pended upon jor uniform results. 
Kem Red Cross Extra 20% is successfulli; compet- 
roa ing with competitive dynamites of 
strength in agricultural work. It is considera- 
: bly cheaper than the higher strengths, yet 
= strong enough for most farm blasting. Itis and do not accept any other make. 
= low freezing, which means that instead of be- 
coming hard and insensitive at 45° to 50° F., 
it will give satisfactory results at much lower 


www ewww ow oe ew ewww 


30% to 40% 


Established 
1so02 


Do not enter upon any agricultural or land 
clearing operation requiring dynamite, where 
economy and safety are factors, without try- 
ing Red Cross Extra 20%. 

As there are still many dealers who have 
not yet rea'ized the superiority and hence 
have none in stock, be careful to order your 
requirements at least one month in advance, 


For full part culars as to the use of Red 
Cross Extra Dynamite 20% in tree planting, 
subs -iling, stumping, ditchin~, ctc., write for 
free Farmer’s Handbook No. 177 F. 


Wilmington, Del. 


























Blasters Wanted 


Many farmers prefer to hire 
blasters. Demand exceeds sup- 
ply. Reliable men taught free 
and helped to get work. 









WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET No. 177-B. 























































































































































































































































































































































































care of their teeth 
than when we were 


young,” remarked a 
grandfather as he saw the 
little ones of the family 
brushing their teeth. 


“‘That is true,’? said the 
grandmother, ‘“‘and children 
don’t have the trouble with 
teeth we used to have. Their 
teeth will be firm and white 
when they are older, because 
they visit the dentist twice-a- 
year and use a good dentifrice 
every night and morning.”’ 

Perfect cleanliness of the 
teeth is essential to good health 
as well as to good looks. A 
delightful way to insure abso- 
lute cleanliness is the twice-a- 
day use of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, the dentifrice 
with the delicious flavor, 


You too 
should use 


COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 






































I Want More 
Angle Lamps 


This is what a New Jersey cus- 
tomer said: ‘‘In 1905 I bought your 
Angle Lamps and you treated me 
well at the time and your lamps 
have done even better. We are on 
deck at the present time for more. 
I have used alcohol, acetylene, 
gasoline and all kinds of kerosene 
lamps—but I want more Angle 
Lamps.’’ 


ANGLE 


LAMPS 


furnish ideal lighting the year 
round, but in summer they are 
invaluable because they give a 
volume of light w¢thout heat, 
odor, soot or smoke. 

They require attention once a 
week instead of daily. Give 16 
hours’ bright, soft light on one 
quart of oil. No undershadow. 
No danger. 

In writing for large illustrated 

catalog please mention No. 20. 


The Angle Manufacturing Co. 
244-246 West 23rd Street, New York City 
EES Ee Ee 








Our Reference Special, February 14, will be 
Look out for it. 


worth a year’s subscription, 


heated feet in peace.’’ He says it 
“keeps the heat in the beans instead 
of allowing it to roam around warm- 
ing up the furniture and back porch.”’ 

“The fireless cooker will take an 
ancient hen with wire wound legs 


' and gutta percha breast and reduce 





| Salt 





her in twelve hours of ease to a ten- 
der and dainty morsel that can be 
dissected without the use of explo- 
sives.” He calls it a reversible re- 
frigerator’’ and says that “by its aid 
housekeeping may yet become the 
great American pastime.” 

I have not mentioned a mop, be- 
cause I hope the floor may be oiled, 
painted or covered with linoleum. 
Neither have I mentioned whitewash 
brushes, because a roll of eight yards 


| of oil paper, 18 inches wide, may be 


purchased for 40 cents. These need 
only wiping with an oiled cloth. 


Small Articles Every Housewife 
Should Have 


HEN you see & woman working 

with broken forks, knives with 
wobbly handles, and short handled 
spoons, don’t you wonder why she 
doesn’t sell a dozen eggs and get new 
ones? Doubtless she would, if they 
were to be obtained at the country 
store. I never like to recommend 
anything but local merchants, but if 
he does not think it pays him to keep 
these things in stock make up an or- 
der and get them from one of the 
mail order houses. Several women, 
perhaps the members of the United 
Farm Women may join together to 
save freight. 

A man works with a hammer 
whose handle comes off only until 
he can get to town for another; the 
atmosphere is not joyful if the har- 
row be broken and he has to use hand 
tools. And he is right; a healthy 
discontent with the imperfect is a 
good thing and worth consideration. 
Only, for the sake of all you hold 
dear, don’t moan or whine or nag 
about it, if you can get it any other 
way. 

Here is a list of small articles that 
save energy and time: 


receptacle and 
pepper shaker (kept 
close by the stove) 
Flour shaker for 


Teaspoons, 

Long-handled fork 
and spoons. 

Can opener, 


seen ies Pancake turner, 
era = Meat grinder. 
Fine and coarse Apple corer, 
gravies. Potato ricer. 
Egg beater (Dover). Wire basket for fry- 
Egg whip. ing. 
Knife sharpener, Wire dish drainer. 
Kitchen knives and Fiy swat, 
forks. Garbage pails, 
Spatula, Wire dish cloth. 


Butcher knife, 
Wooden spoon. 


Soap saver. 
Dust pan with long 
handle. 


and plenty of brushes for scrubbing 
vegetables, getting to the bottom of 
bottles and in place of a dish cloth. 

Of course, the frying pans, meat 
roasters, biscuit and bread pans, waf- 
fle irons, muffin irons, and stewpans 
are necessities for good cooking. The 
bread mixer encourages the use of 
light bread because the handle can 
be turned by one of the children. 





Have a Valentine’s Day Party 


BOUT 1,750 years ago there lived 

a jolly old fellow, so amiable, so 
eloquent, so much a lover of all the 
world that he converted many pagans 
to Christianity. For this he was mar- 
tyred by the pagan Romans and made 
a saint by the Christians. As youths 
and maidens celebrated the ‘‘saint’s’’ 
day they walked together in the 
woods and by the streams and saw 
the birds mating and their friendship 
blossomed into love. Therefore St. 
Valentine’s is a day of love. 

From this came the practice of 
young people choosing their ‘‘valen- 
tines” on the fourteenth of February. 

Formerly ugly and ridiculous mis- 
sives were sent anonymously but to- 


| day very beautiful ones in appear- 


ance and sentiment predominante. 

Valentine party invitations should 
be on hearts, the house decorated 
with hearts and love letters, the lem- 
onade blood red and the food in heart 
shape, if possible, especially sand- 
wiches and cookies. 

The partner is chosen by matching 
verses on hearts. - 

As entertainment, give each a piece 


of red paper and see who can cut the | 
most perfect heart. 
Have a figure of a man and a mai¢- | 
en, blindfold a guest and let each try 
to pin the heart on. 
“I spy’ furnishes fun with a candy | 
heart used instead of a thimble. 
Pin up a large red heart on a sheet 
and a tiny white_one in the centre of 
it. Have a bow and arrows and see 
who comes nearest it. 
If people play cards the game of | 
hearts is recommended. 
Fortunes can be told and valen- | 
tines ‘‘fished” out of the ‘‘fish pond.” | 
Have a party if you can. 





Timely Recipes 


WAFFLES (Round Measurements) 
1 pint flour, 2 eggs, % pint milk, 1 table- 











spoon fat, pinch salt, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder. Rub fat with flour, add other in- 
gredients. 

Second Recipe (Level measurements) .—2 
cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking powder, % 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup of milk, yolks 2 eggs, 
whites 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 


Mix and sift dry ingredients, add milk grad- 
ually, yolks of eggs well beaten, butter, and 
last the whites of eggs beaten stiff. There 
is more in adding the whites last, using but- 
ter or smoked breakfast strip fat, instead of 
lard, and having the irons piping hot, when 
waffles are put in, than in the actual in- 
gredients, 


PEANUT BUTTER 


The process of making peanut butter at 
home is very simple. Shell and hull a quan- 
tity of roasted peanuts. Put them through | 
the finest plate of your food chopper, and 


with a wooden spoon work in salt to taste. 
It is then ready to use, or to put in a screw- 
top jar, where it will keep well for several 
days. If the butter is desired coarser, put 
the nut meats in a cloth bag and roll with 
a heavy rolling pin.—Kansas Industrialist 
peace | 
CHEESE TOAST . 
Slice biscuits in half. On each piece put 1 
teaspoon sweet milk, a pinch of salt, a little 
pepper, a little piece of butter, and on top 





of this a piece of cheese. Lay the pieces in 
@ shallow pan. Put into the stove and bake, | 
Serve at once. It is delightful if it is hot, | 
but not nice when not eaten at once.—Miss 
Julia Lide, Darlington, S. C. 
APPLE AND NUT SALAD 

Chop fine equal parts of apples, nuts, cel- 

ery or cabbage, and cold chicken, Pour 


over this a salad dressing and mix well. The 
apple cannot be cut up long before using, as 
it will turn dark.—Miss Julia Lide, Darling- 
ton, S. C 


GOOD TEA-CAKES 

All children like tea-cakes and few things 
are more healthy for them. Take 4 eggs, 2 
cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 2 teaspoons baking | 
powder dissolved in 2 tablespoons sweet | 
milk; flavor to taste; work in enough flour | 
to roll out smooth, and bake quickly.—Mrs. 
R. G. Stem, Hester, N. C. 


(OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. | 














9840—Girl’s Dress With Shield.—Cut in 4 
sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 4 
yards of 40-inch material for a 12-year size. 
Price 10 cents. 


9845—Boy’s Russian Suit, with Knicker- 
bockers.—Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years, 
Kt requires 3% yards of 36-inch material for 
a 5-year size. Price 10 cents, 


9823—Ladies’ House Gown.—Cut in 3 sizes: 
Small, medium and large. It requires 5% 
yards of 44-inch material for a medium size, 
Price 10 cents. 

9836—Dress for Misses and Small Women. 
—Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. It 
requires 5 yards of 44-inch material for a 
14-year size. Price 10 cents, 

Address, Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 
Guaranteed One 1,000 
The Progressive Circulation Line Lines 


armer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 


170,000 §=.80 80 


Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 

Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 20c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


249,602 $1,08 $1.08 
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Breeder’s Gazette, 90,328 50 59 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 65,479 40 38 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 

Topeka, Kans, 


Oklahoma 
Farm Journal, 


Oklahoma C’y Okla. 
Missouri Farmer, 
Columbia, Mo. 


63,454 30 .30 
140,855 .60 .55 
70,000.35 35 


61,253.30 30 


50,000 = .25 25 


50,000 = .25 25 





1,048,888 $4.98 $4.91 
These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 





For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















Iam proud of it! Itis the 
best buggy book ever issued, and W& 

1 want youto haveit. It tells how my 
buggies are built, how they are tested, 
illustrates finished ‘‘jobs’’in colors, etc.; 
est of all. it proves that when you buy a 
OHON “BLUE GRASS”’ BUGGY, you 


SAVE $25 TO $50 


Sold direct from my fac 
tory—no dealer, agent or 
salesman ‘o draw p: 












my 3 
offer, 
book TODAY 





401b. Feath- 
er Bed, one 
6 .b. pair of 
Pillows, all 
clean 
feathers, Amos- 
keag Ticking with f 
Ventilators; one pair 

full sized Blankets, one full sized Counterpane. 
Retail value $17.50. Shipped nicely packed for only 
$9.92. We will substitute a 25 Ib. all goose Feath- 
er bed for the above bed if you send us $15.00. 


| Delivery guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 


fied. Mail money order today or write for order 

blanks and full details to nearest factory. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO. 

Dept. 201, Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 201, Charlotte, N.C. 





Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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SAW MILLS 


Iron and Wood- Working Machinery, 
Pipe Fittings, General line 
Mill Supplies. 


Let us help you solve your 
machinery troubles. Write 
to-day about any kind of 
- MACHINERY 


The Hinnant-Rierson Co., 














[FOR THE “LAND'S SAKE* 











WILSON, N, C. 
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Wet ALFALF. 


Seed inoculated with ‘NITRAGIN” produces sure and 
ops. Big protits and sure success where 
you have failed before. Increases crops everywhere, 
Alfalfa on my farm last year produced $90 per acre. 
The secret is ‘‘NITRAGIN,”’ pure seed and knowing 
how to do_it according ac the te system. 
GET FULL PARTICULARS TODAY 
Write a postal and get our 1914 Pure Seed Book Free, 
or send ten cents for Galloway’s 62-page, 25-cent Al- 
falfa book entitled*‘How to Grow Alfalfa,the 
Wonder Crop’’—a mine of valuable informa- 
§ tion; tells how to get big, heavy stands. 
¥ vent winter killing, P 
=) different varieties, plan 
ae bn to inoculate seed and man 
X Galloway Brothers-Bowman le 
‘A 676 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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BOSTROM IMPROVED %.. 






Redes 


as 
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\\ 
SHIPPING , 
ups: Price $15 


which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 


your land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. Itis 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 


outfit ever made for all farm work. If your deal- 
er hasn’t one in stock, he will order for you, or 
we will ship direct, 


* Write today for description of Level, and detaiigs 
of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CU. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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TOBACCO 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot-makes you 
happy. It’s a man’s size plu 
from the Piedmont section a 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer, 
Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROS., Inc., 
WINSTON-SALEM N, 6. 











ves Time, 
Saves Labor, 
Saves Cuss Words 
Price 35c each, or $3.25 per 
dozen, delivered to you. Try 
one and you will buy a dozen 
or more. 
Louiville Axe & Tool Co. 
4769 Louisville Av., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ngine. Most econom- 
ical 
market—fuel, oil and up- 
keep considered. Al- 
ways ready to work, 
pol and bee pn Bg 
rite today for catalog. 

Heer Engine Co.,45E St., Portsmouth, Q. 




















° 

>», & BUGGY WHEELS Tic $82 
) With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
4 $10.50. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wage 

brella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 516 F St., Cincinnatl, 0 
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Reading Course In Agriculture 


(Continued from page 19) 


|and a tight subsoil is not ideal for 
crops. The roots will not go into the 
subsoil very far; much of the rainfall 
will run off instead of soaking into 
| the subsoil, and the capillary spaces 
|in the top-soil will be larger than 
those in the subsoil, so find it hard 
| to draw up the water from below. 


What Too Much Water Will Do 


T IS quite possible, however, for a 

soil to hold too much water for the 
crops growing on it. Most readers 
have seen cotton and corn plants turn 
yellow during a long rainy spell, just 
as they do in very dry weather. None 
of our cultivated crops does well on 
a “‘sobby,” or water-logged soil. 

Most plants like sweet soil, too, or 
at least one that is not very sour. 
In all such soils lime is useful. Drain- 
age, too, by removing surplus water 
and letting in the sunshine and air 
so that the bacteria can get to work, 
helps sweeten a sour soil. 

A rich soil, then, is one that is 
well supplied with the plant foods, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash; 
that is deep, loose, fine and full of 
vegetable matter so that the plant 
rcots can penetrate it easily and that 
it will hold plenty of water, that is 
well drained and sweet, so that the 
air can circulate through it and that 
the bacteria will find in it a pleasant 
home and so help to prepare the food 
in the soil for the use of the hungry 
crops. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 


“ DISEASES OF MEN ” QUACK 
DOCTORS 














Nine-tenths of the Advertised ‘“Spe- 
cialists’ Are Frauds and You 
Should Not Support a Paper Which 
Takes Their Advertisements. 


UACK doctors are the most vulner- 
Q able of big game. How astonish- 
ingly tender their commercial suscep- 
tibilities are has been shown by the 
Chicago “‘Tribune.’’ One week of ex- 
rosure through the “Tribune’s” col- 
umns practically ruined every vener- 
eal disease quack in the city. Some 
shut up shop and disappeared. Oth- 
ers sat idle in empty offices, forlorn 
spiders at the center of flyless webs. 
Never before was so powerful and 
profitable an industry brought into 
such instant wreckage. 

What destroyed this pirate trade 
was not alone the direct result of the 
exposures, definite and potent though 
that was. The lethal blow was the 
eviction of all this class of advertis- 
ing from the daily press. Within four 
days of the ‘“‘Tribune’s’” declaration 
of war every morning and afternoon 
paper in the city, whéther printed in 
English or in some other language 
(and there is a great number of Chi- 
cago papers published in foreign 








tongues), which was carrying téis 
class of copy had been shamed or 
alarmed into throwing it out. The 
evening paper of William R. Hearst, 
who a year ago bragged mightily of 
having foregone his alliance with 
| quacks, was forced to exclude adver- 
tising which represents in the neigh- 
borhood of $70,000 a year blood mon- 
ey to that apostle of journalistic 
purity. 2 

Consider, you newspaper readers, 
the true significance of this. If the 
newspaper owner didn’t accept that 
poisoned and reeking money, the 
quack couldn’t continue to take 
his profit of human terror and human 
misery. And the responsibility of the 
newspaper is readily brought home. 
Compel the newspapers, by force of 
fear or by the persuasions of decency, 
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Increase your yields of cotton 
and fatten your soil. 





Here we show the cotton on the farm of Mr. D. P. Ellis, near Oakland, 
Ga. The photograph was taken about July Ist. The field was fertilized with 
500 lbs. of 10-2-2 Virginia-Carolina Fertilizer, and afterwards given a second 
application of 100 pounds per acre of Virginia-Carolina Top Dresser 6-5-5. Mr. Ellis 


states that this is the prettiest field of cotton he has ever seen on his place and promises 
the largest yield. 


Mr. J. B. Banks, of Columbus, Ga., writes: ‘‘I fertilized a 500 acre field of cotton this 
year with Virginia-Carolina fertilizers, using their high-grade guano for the first applica- 
tion, then applying Virginia-Carolina Top Dresser. I now expect to get 14 bales—three 
bales to an acre. ‘This is the finest field of cotton that I have ever seen.”° 


Such are the letters continuailv received from farmers who use 


High-Grade 
ae 


Fertilizers 


Mr. T. W. Shackleford, Kellyville, Texas, writes: ‘‘I experimented with six different 
leading companies’ fertilizers. From results obtained, I was thoroughly convinced that I 
had found the goods I wanted in Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. I have been able to increase 
my yields of cotton and corn per acre 33% per cent. from the use of your goods, which 
beat any and all others In addition, I have found your company and your goods thor- 
ougly reliable and superior to all other fertilizers sold in this locality. I want no other 
fertilizer as long as it holds as good asitis. Other fertilizers have come and gone since I 
commenced to use Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, but I get such splendid results every year 
from your fertilizers I do not expect to use any other kind. 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers are made of the best sources of Phosphoric Acid, Ni- 


trogen and Potash. ‘They are combined in ideal proportions for every crop grown in 
the South. 


Each of the elements of plant foods exist in different forms. Some act quickly and some 
slowly. These elements are mixed in proportions to furnish nourishment throughout 
the growing period. Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers are guarded by a corps of chemists. All 
of the materials used are inspected and analyzed. Farmers everywhere know that Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Fertilizers can be depended upon and increase their yields. 


By the use of Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, poor lands have been made fertile --- worn 
out fields restored---prizes for heavy yields have been won---mortgages lifted and thou- 
sands of discouraged and discontented farmers made happy. 





See that you secure Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers this year. Write for a copy of our 1914 
Farmers’ Year book, full of valuable information about the cultivation and fertilization of 
nearly every crop that grows. We will be gladjo send a copy free to every reader of 
this paper. Write for a copy today. 


Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical Co. Ecnemicag 
Richmond, Va. Zs 


Fertilizers 





Box 1123 











to cleanse their columns, and quack- | 
ery will promptly and surely die of | 


inanition.—Collier’s Weekly. 





If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 

i to subscribe. 


The South’s Power in the South 


Are you interested in machinery of any kind? If so, write the undersigned: 


Weare Southern Manufacturers and Make our own En- 
gines and Boilers and guarantee them; when you deal 
with us you get the benefit of over 50 years experience. 


Our Engines and Boilers are now in use in many of the Ginneries, Saw Mills and 
other manufacturing enterprises throughout the Southern States and Middle West. 








We also make a specialty of 


Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke Stacks and all kinds of 
Boiler Work. 
ills and S Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, etc. Write us for 
pi Boyne oS Outfits, ior Mills, Shingle Mills, Planers and 


Matchers, and Wood Splitters. Write at once, advising your wants. 
Also carry large stock Mill Supplies, Pipe, Roofing, Belting, Fittings, etc. 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS, 


Dept. H, MACON, GA., U. S. A. 


Please mention this paper. 














When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 
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Old-fashioned Nails | 


did not Rus 


HE old-fashioned iron nail, after 
thirty-eight years’ service is still 
as good as it was the day it was 

driven. The modern steel nail, after only 
eleven years of service, is practically eaten up 
with rust. Iron kettles, iron chains and cables 
that were made in the days of the American 
Revolution are still perfectly good and still ‘‘on 
the job,’’ but the ‘‘Quick Process’’ steel products 
of a dozen years ago have already gone to pieces. 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
ARMCO CULVERTS 


are made of pure Iron—even purer iron than the famous ‘‘Old- 
fashioned Iron’’ of Colonial Days. It contains not more than 
sixteen one hundredths of one per cent. of foreign substances. 
Because of this high purity American Ingot Iron Culverts 
show an unequalled resistance to rust. They are strong, 
tough, elastic, light in weight and easily installed. ‘They 


represent fundamental economy in road building and main- 
tenance. 


99.84% PURE Insist on seeing the triangular trade-mark on every section 
: of corrugated metal culvert that goes into your roads. Other- 
wise you may be paying taxes for steel culverts that look like 
Armco Culverts that even may be advertised as ‘‘Pure Iron’’ 
or ‘‘Genuine Iron’’ but that will soon go to pieces like the steel 

nail in the picture. 


For fall information about American Ingot Iron Culverts, 
Plates, Sheets, Roofing, Siding and Formed Products write to 








Armco Culvert 


Publicity Bureau 
552 Walnut St. 


a 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OUR> fertilizer increases your 

yields. But it also makes your 

soil acid. Humus decays—acids 

are given off by the plant roots—organic 

nitrogen and ammonia turn into acid 

forms. Cultivated fields cannot help be- 
coming acid. 


cAnd acid lands lead finally to barren fields. 


But nature gives us a remedy time. Lime corrects thit 
acidity, makes these elements that are dormant available. 


If your soil is so hard that the plant is strangled and 
Starved for food, lime opens up the soil. If it is so light 
and loose that plant foods are easily washed out, it binds 
the soil together. 


Cotton corn and tobacco tax the soil heavily, rob it of 
its sweetness. Lime and Lime alone is the antidote. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is the best lime 
made, made for generations by the same people with 
properties utterly lacking in ordinary agricultural lime. 
Write for prices and name of nearest dealer. 





sia Let us also send you full information about Lee’s 
Fertilizers for cotton, corn, tobacco and peanuts. 


A. 8. Lee & Sons Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 














OTHER SIZES 


$27.50 buys a 1” H. P. 
“Waterloo Boy” PORTIONATELY. 


f. o. b. Salisbury, N. C., right here at home. 5-year 
guarantee, 30 days free trial. An opportunity that 
may not occur again. The Engine you should buy. 
Never before in the history of gasoline engine manufacture 
have you been able to buy a standard, high-grade engine at 
the prices we now offer. The name ““‘WATERLOO BOY”’ 
is a trade mark behind which there stands an iron-clad guar- 
antee. You will save money by writing us before you buy. 
Waterloo G-soline Engine Co., Box 226, Salisbury, N. C. 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer.’’ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





‘ ‘ ™ J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors 4 E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 


Cc. C. WRIGHT, E c N 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE PUR- 
CHASE FARM MACHINERY 


| Saves Tieing up Money in Expensive 


Implements Used Only a Few Days 
Each Year. 


HE average farmer will never 

i be able to purchase, on his own 
account, all the labor-saving 
implements he needs, and must have, 
to put him in position to produce as 
, cheaply as_ the 
capitalistic farm- 

er produces. Even 

if the small farm- 

er could raise the 

money required 

to purchase the 

needed expensive 

implements and 

machinery, ci F 

would be uneco- 

nomic for him to 

MR. GREEN. tie up lar ge 

of money in idle ma- 
Here, again, cooperation 
in, not only to pro- 
labor-saving implements’ to 
who would be otherwise un- 


amounts 
chinery. 
comes 


economic waste’ that 
comes through a duplication of pur- 
chases under our expensive system of 
individualism. 


Saving Through Cooperation 


T WILL require something like 
$1,200 for an individual farm- 
er to purchase a grain drill, a 
mower, a reaper and binder, a stump 
puller, corn husker, a hay baling ma- 
chine, manure spreader, etc. But 





| ery and implements, 


| Under 


| hand reapers. 


|'the average farmer does not have 
enough work to keep any of the im- 
plements we mention busy except a 
few days in every 12 months, and 
they must, therefore, stand idle and 
rust out the balance of the time. It 
does not require much knowledge of 
the principles of economy to see in 
this sort of individualism an inexcus- 
able waste. In fact, the managers of 
the great business combines and or- 
ganizations in this country would 
laugh at that kind of stupidity. If 
| we substitute cooperation for indi- 
vidualism and let 12 men purchase 
| the $1,200 dollars’ worth of machin- 
the expense ac- 
count for each would be only $109. 
individualism it wouid cost 
the 12 men $14,400. Under coopera- 
tion the total account is only $1,206, 


| and the saving to the community is 
$13,200. 


Who says community co- 
operation doesn’t pay? And yet this 
is a kind of cooperation that any Lo- 
cal Union may successfully put into 
practice—after we get the right kind 
of community spirit. 
e Two Ways to Figure Cost 
| ge I am inclined to believe that it 
is not only important to know 
what it will cost us to provide for the 
use of labor-saving farm implements 
and machinery, but that it is perhaps 
still more important for us to figure 
out what it will cost us not to use 
them, which isn’t quite as easy a 
mathematical problem. When we put 


| six men in the harvest field, in the 


busy month of June, to do the work 
that one man and a team can do 
much better and with practically ro 
waste of grain, it is not easy to fig- 
ure out what is lost by not using the 
machine, for at that season it is hard 
to estimate what is the value of the 
time of five men who are, unnecessa- 
| rily kept in the harvest field with the 
What is true of the 
reaper and binder is true of other 
farm machines, and it isn’t necessary 
to repeat comparisons. In this field 
of cooperative activity there is great 
| opportunity for more community °- 
operation through wide-awake Local 
Unions. z= A. S&S. 


ane 


PURPOSES OF THE FARMERS’ 
UNION 


VI.—To Eliminate Gambling in Farm 
Products by Boards of Trade, Cot- 
ton Exchanges and Other Specu- 
lators 


F I SHOULD be called upon to 

name the greatest curse of the 
American farmer, not only of today, 
but for years and years past, I should 
not hesitate for a moment to point to 
the boards of trade and the cotton ex- 
changes of this country. Of all the 
myriad hosts of enemies which have 
preyed upon him these stand out pre- 
eminent, and the astonishing fact 
that he has pursued the even tenor of 
his way through all these years, 
quietly submitting to this system of 
legalized robbery, is the very strong- 
est evidence at all that he is in deed 
and in truth long suffering, slow to 
anger and of great mercy. With the 
means within his reach by which he 
might speedily and forever rid him- 
self of this gigantic evil, with the 
ballot— the freedman’s weapon—in 
his hands, he has seemingly been like 
the sleeping giant unconscious of his 
power. 

It must be clear to anyone who has 
given the matter a moment’s thought 
that any corporation or body of men 
that has the power to control the 
price of products of the soil, before 
these crops are harvested and placed 
upon the markets, and even before 
they are planted, possesses a power® 
that is inimical to the best interests 
of those who till the soil. There is 
no power on earth thai can produce 
wealth save labor, and when a na- 
tion’s laws allow a system to obtain 
that makes possible the acquisition 
of enormous fortunes in a compara- 
tively brief period by those who 
neither toil nor spin, it is readily per- 
ceived that there is something rad- 
ically wrong with that country’s 
system of political economy. These 
should be directed in the best man- 
ner to the success of individual in- 
dustry and enterprise, and to the 
public prosperity, and the sooner the 
producers—that class which is most 
directly concerned—begin to study 
and to agitate this matter the sooner 
may they hope for relief along these 
lines. 


Should those who are the greatest 
sufferers from the present-day con- 
ditions continue to. silently bear 
their burdens they cannot reasonably 
expect to have others champion their 
cause. This avaricious old world has 
not yet arrived at that stage where 
altruism is the dominant principle 
which actuates men in their relation- 
ship with each other. This is a sub- 
ject that it would be well to discuss 
in the meetings of the Farmers’ 
Union, both local and county and it 
should be kept in mind by those 
whose duty it is to arrange topics for 
discussion to the end that the mem- 
bers may be informed as to the power 
that these agencies exert in the dis- 
position of the products of the farm. 

W. 





Two Important South Carolina 
Meetings 

WO meetings of great importance 
to the farm life of the State were 
held in Columbia recently. The first 
was the Plant Breeders’ Annual Meet- 
ing, and the second was the Legislat- 

ive Session of the Farmers’ Union. 
Owing to the unfortunate conflict 
in the hours of the meetings, I was 
able to attend but a part of the open- 
ing session of the Plant Breeders’ 
Association, but the earnest faces of 
the men who were present and the 
thoughtful papers read by them show 
beyond a doubt that this organization 
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Saturday, February 7, 1914.] 


SS Musgrave 
Says | 


Y machine has netted me 
about $15 a day and some- 
thing like $300 a month. My ex- 
penses have been about $3 a day 
including everything and all my 
customers are satisfied. 


SAMUEL MUSGRAVE 
Medaryville, Ind. 


BUCKEYE 
TRALTION DITCHER 


A perfect trench at one cut 


The Buckeye is built in a 
number of sizes to meet con- 
ditions in various parts of the 
country. We sell you the 
machine best adapted to your 
territory. 

No other farm machinery pays 
such big profits on the investment. 
There is steady demand for Buck- 


eye Ditches and Buckeye owners 
are always busy. 


Write today for the Buckeye 
Book of Facts No 61 See what 
other men are doing and what 
you can do. 


The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company 


Findlay, Ohio . 


Builders also of Buckeye Open Ditchers and 
Buckeye Gasoline Engines for farm use. 











PLANTATION ROADS 
ARE RIVERS OF MUD 


during the wet part of the year. 
The extra cost of hauling through the mud 
on your plantation would pay for a 


20th Century Grader 


every year. 
Get one now, puta mananda 
team to work ditching 
and crowning those ff 
roads, and you will (ry 
have nomoremud, Y¥ 
Send for our 
catalogue. 


Baker Mig. Co., 
260 Fails Bidg., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 






















Foot Scraper and aii 
Needed on every porch and outside 
doorstep. Right nowis the time to 
sell it—A winner. C. P. Draper, 
Mass., first order for 200. ie A. John- 
g9son sold 40i in 1% days. W. A. Parker 
sold 92 in 4% days. Earl Hayward, 
N.Y., order for 150. W.W. Harpster, 
Pa., made $27.45 in4 evenings. Write 
quick for terms and free sample. 

THOMAS SCRAPER CO. 
9455 West St., Dayton, Ohio 


Churns in Few Minutes. 


More and better DELtOEs customers 
write. Removes dre of churning 
day. Special Dash, Steel Frame, Light 
Weight. 

You Save Agents’ Profits 
3 gallon size, + Sten -50; é rr $8.75; 8 


t OLD ON 30 DAYS' TRIAL. 
Novelty Mfg. Co., Abingdon, Il. 
26. 








A NEW BOOK FOR FARMERS 


TRACTION FARMING and 
TRACTION ENGINEERING 


GASOLINE 
ALCOHOL 
KEROSENE 
By JAMES H. STEPHENSON, M. E. 
Author of ‘‘Farm Engines,” 
“The Young Engineer’s 
Guide,”’ etc. 

This new hand-book con- 
tains all the latest information of 
the HOW and WHY of Power 
Farming. 

In Three Parts 
Part I. FARM TRACTORS—Full details of con- 





| been the position taken by the Farm- | 
| ers’ Union, | 


| has come to stay, and that it will do } 
much to add to the crop yields of the | 
boy and more to the intrinsic value 
| of our staple crops. 
Of the meetings this week of the 
Farmers’ Union, I wish to say that 
during the five years that I have had 
the honor to attend the meetings of 
the South Carolina State Union, I 
cannot recall one that was so free 
from anything like bluster or coun- 
tentious criticism. The attendance 
was not large: every one participated 
in the discussions in a patient, earn- 
est manner that presages a stronger 
Union than ever before. Every reso- 
lution adopted from the dignified 
memorial to the Legislature on the 
cotton warehouse bill to the one re- 
questing that ‘‘no crop mortgage of 
a tenant or farm laborer be valid 
without the written consent of the 
landlord or employer” to prevent the 
indiscriminate credit that bases its 
security on a criminal statute, show 
careful, conservative thought, and 
give expression to opinions that have 
been formed after mature delibera- | 


tion. | 





Important as this work is, I think 
the association made a mistake in 
asking for an appropriation from the | 
State for carrying on this work. | 
However patriotic the purposes of a | 
voluntary organization may be, such | 
as the Plant Breeders’ Association, 
the Cattle Breeders’, the Fruit Grow- 
ers’, the Poultry Association, or the | 
Farmers’ Union, just as long as such 
an association is a voluntary one, the 
members’) should previde for its 
maintenance and support. This has | 


and I think will continue 
to be its policy as long as it hopes to | 
influence legislation and public opin- 
ion for the good of the farmers. 

* * 8 
But even a careful body of earnest 
men may sometimes overlook import- 
ant matters, and this one did when it 
failed to commend the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of South Carolina for 
establishing the Bureau of Markets 
that is serving so many people and is 
destined to still greater things in the 
future. In a future issue I will have 
Col. Watson describe the workings 
of this bureau and give some idea of 
its rapid growth in market service. 


| 


Several resolutions commended 
different phases of the field work of 
Clemson College and urged the farm- 
ers to make use of the facilities of- 
fered by the College for combatting 
disease among domestic animals, and 
to see that fertilizers and fertilizing 
materials are up to guarantees. 


Another important resolution 
called upon the State Board of Edu- 
cation to provide textbooks that 


would give problems in farm and 
domestic economy in the arithmetic 
lessons and that will teach local his- 
tory and geography in the reading 
courses. 

* ke * 

The request for such amendment 
to the crop mortgage law was an an- 
swer to a very drastic provision for 
the avowed purpose of giving abso- 
lute control of the negro laborers 
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No. 16 McWhorter Horse, Lime & Fertilizer Distributor 


Does all kinds of Furrow Work, Side and Top Dressing. 
Broadcasts Periectly, 8 feet 6 inches wide. 











Hopper 
Capacity 


Price f. 0. b. factory $48 


No. 24 Distributor does the same work up to 6 feet 6 inches wide. 


400 pounds — 


Price $40 f. 0. b. factory. No. 14. Distributor does the same work 
to 6 feet wide; price $35 f. o. b. factory. Capacity two hundred to 
two thousand pounds per acre. One hand and one mule can do 
more and better than four hands and four mules. If you use Ferti- 
lizers you can’t afford to do without one of these Distributers. 


Order today. Address, 
W. M. PATRICK, Woodward, S. C. 














Plant Cotton One ae at 


a Time—Equally oe | 
—‘Thick” or “Thin” ‘yg 


| bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre—a 


| has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes 





without any contract in writing, 
the Union did 
stand for such a measure. 

J. Watson in his remarks 
admir- 


Col. E. 
on ‘Dishonest Seed Dealers,” 


Dissemination of Disease.’’ 
* * & 


The meeting adjourned at 1:00 p. 





struction and operation—Fuels—Lubrication 
—Ignition—Troubles—All leading makes of 
tractors described and illustrated. 

Part II. Water Supply Systems fur Farm Homes 
—Electrie Light for Farm Homes 

Parr II. THE SCIENCE of THRESHING—AII 
leading makes fully described and illustrated. 

Just the book you need to help you out of all difficulties in 

Connection with modern farm machinery. 


12 mo, 


330 pages. 151 illustrations, Cloth. 


SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR $1.50 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


m, on the 20th with everyone pledged 
|to go home and put the Union on a 
sound financial as well as working 
basis before the annual meeting in 
| July. 





E. W. D. 
If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 


now. Get into the game and get your share, 


and | 
not think it wise to | 


ably covered the points that the | 
writer intended to make on ‘‘Govern- 
mental Inspection to Prevent the 










SAVE 
Half 
Your 
Chopping 
Expense 


Without preparation of the sced, plant from a 


five inches apart as you set the planter. Get a full 
stand and — half the time, work and expense ot 

chopping. ach plant stands alone and grows 
stocky and esl even if chopping is delayed. The 


LEDBETTER “ONE SEED” Corn 


and Cotton Planter 


single seed at atime, uniform distances of one to 7 








big yields at low cost and gives fullstands without waste. Positive force feed brings seed out in 
plain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Positively 
plaints corn better than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect 
regularity. Easily and accurately set to plant at any depth,in furrow, ona lev el or on a ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name ona postal fot full particulars and absolute 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with fertilizer 
distributor; peanut planting attachment, $1.50), and save time if your dealer does not sell the 
LEDBETTER. We'll prepay the freight. Absolutely guaranteed to please you in every way 
or money refunded without question. Write for book showing this and other styles. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY - 811 Pacilic Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
We ship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark.: Jackson, Mixss.; Birmingham, /.la.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Wilmiugton, N. C. and otuer points. Address all correspondence tuo Dallas, Texas. 


















GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘““GANTT” patent ‘ALL IN 
ONE” plows, cotton planters and guano distributers. 


Pus No. 4 i 
Z Distributer 
=” Specially design- 


ed, well balanced, 
having large guano box, 
swivel. pull, good opening 
plow and listing plows. 


a ——-—— aa y 
Si 7 om Knocker feed that knocks 
y mm or jars the guano out into a 
spout that leads and 
Nn \ spreads it into the fur- 





(in row _ by the open- 
Pee ing plow. asily regu- 
ye lated to distribute from 

ae > 100 to 1500 lbs. peracre. 


Write for Catalogue. 








The only way to get the 
best machinery is to buy 


2. WOODRUFF MACHINERY 


We manufacture Woodruff Saw Mills, Shingle 
Mills, om res and are general Southern 
Agents for the A. arguhar Co.’s comenetee Cornish 
Boiler Steam atin and Grain on 
rators, This boiler is the only one t 
willsteam perfectly with green chon 
Weare also Southern Agents for the Reeves 
Gasoline Engines, Simple, dufable, reliable. 
Write to our factory for_catalogs. Call in and 
gee our machinery atour Branch House, 70 So. 
Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


WOODRUFF MACEINERY MFG, CO., Winder, Ga. 



































YOU'VE HEARD $6 MUCK ABSUT—built especially to saw lumber better und quicker 
than any other mill, and to Jast longer. It is the lightest vrei fastest cutting 


see blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when pains back, ‘spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS,205 Ss, LIBERTY ST., 
Winston-Saiem, N. C. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 


- 
Every part guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. 








When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 








Percheron Stallions—Two to seven years 
bred oa registered, sound, 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 
will insert ads for our 











r ¢ Sale—A_ match pair 
If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; i 





address) counts as a separate Shetland ponies, 


vertisements not accepted without 


> $0,000 homes to which we 3 
Stamps accepted 








known on application, 














“HELP Ww ANTED._ Hounds—List free, 
4 co . 


PEI’ 


Bloodhounds— Puppies s, 


for two-horse farm. William Watkins, Saxe, 











ies cee Bagg may biggest offer 


w ante 2d—Se ve — industrious peo- 





“Wanted d- —Two farm 1 hands, $20 1 per ‘ month Hounds—Registered 








‘ 
it 
it 
t 
1f 
- 








Agenta—Novelty TWO OR MOEE F BREEDS. _ 
lightning sellers; : = 


‘owls guarantee d. Chicke ns, Jersey 


~ Wanted—Women and ag to aia men’s Wanted—A grade 





‘Bltzabethtow nt, 'N. 





Re giste red Poland- Cc Chinas and Large ‘York- 





Ww ante a—Ge ntle man considering quntity. 


Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


Wihaenis at leading ‘fairs. 


wc enor nt ae ena 





tations, situated rag the Coast Section of South 
Registered Essex sows, and gilts in far- 
Poland-China pigs and 
Palmetto Bluff, 8. Jersey bull and heif- 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


Young man On three 
, and “ten “years of success- 
wants position as farm man- 
Gadsden Street, Chester, 





home-grown rye, one ten. J E. 
Connelly Springs, 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Golden ete andotte Eege— Miranda 
N, 

















tn ng a ne 


Deal, Landis, N. 
Buft_ Coe chin Pulle ts, $2 each. 








— Thoroughbred “Holstein-Friesian 
Address Occoneechee 








SF ae nega ns eg nee 











‘Silver Campine s—¢ ‘ircular and 





was purchased from Dr. 


Mrs. “Burke Barficld, 











sor 











Crescent Hill var. "Sackeon Springs, 





al 
RK 





Jenkins, Shelbyville, 








_ CHES a WHITE 


e igs —Silver" 8 strain. 











DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Duroc-Jerseys—Boars, 





Orpingtons—None 
Treat-You-Right 














( a aes 








POLAND-CHIN Ag W yandottes—Cock- 





Roe ke —Farmers’ 


| 


Woman's College 





(Butt ¢ Seer —Prize 


~~ 


iv re pe ees Rocks won at 
Spartanburg, Shelby. 
to $3.00 per setting. C 





sa 


Improved Spanish Peanuts (Valencias)— 
Best of all om, eight cents pound. H. 
Hallock, Live Oak, Fla, 












Wanted: afowls—State number, price, 
age, and sex in first letter. Miss Marie 
Boatwright, Mone stta, S. C. 

Barred Rock and Black Orpington Cock- 
erels for Sale. Extra good. Forest Grove 
Poultry Yards, King, N. C. 





Pure-bred Single 
Cockerels, $2.50; 


Comb Rhode 
pullets, $1. 


Island Reds, 
Miss Annie 





Flournoy, C harlie Hope, Va. 
White Minorcas—Trios, $5; eggs, $2 for 15. 
White Wyandottes, ers and eggs. A. G. 


Melchor, Mooresville, N. 


Single Comb Brown joann Chickens— 
Heavy strain layers, $1 each, Address G. F, 
Pearce, South Mills, N. C. 





Single Comb White Orpingtons—Eggs, $1, 
$2.50, $5. Write for mating lists, Rogers 
Poultry Farm, Pac huta, Miss. 





15 Eggs, $1; 30, $1.7 Pure-bred Golden 
and Silver Wyandotties; “vera Leghorns. O. 
F,. Eller, Millers Creek, N. C., 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Large, heavy 
bone, good markings. Write for prices, 
Thos, Hunter, Morrow, Ohio. 

40 White Runner Ducks for Sale—Finest 
strains, $6 per pair, express prepaid. Stona- 
way Farm, Bennettsville, S. C. 

Runner Ducks—Greate 2st layers o1 on. earth; 
fine eggs, good flavor. $5 a trio and up. 


Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 


Kellerstrass White Orpingtons—Exes from 
prize winning pens” reasonable. Win-Lay 
Poultry Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. 




















Ringlet. Barred | Rocks and Black ‘Orping- 
tons—Prize winners. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
H. G. Winstead, Elm City, N. C 

Buff Orpington Eggs Now—From prize 
winners. Stock for sale. Satisfaction guar- 
anteeed, Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N, C. 

Prize Winning White Orpingtons — Stock 
and eggs cheap; mating list free. Snow- 
flake Orping zton Yards, Raleigh, N. 

Five (5) bred-to-lay Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn pullets, March hatch, now laying, 
$10. LL. A. Springs, Mount Holly, N. C. 


Ww hite Wyandotte *s—Exhition birds as “good 
as grown. Winnings and catalog free. H. 
BE. Montgomery, Route xo Meridian, Miss. 


Eggs for 
ingtons, $3. 
tion, write 


~ White 


Hatching- 


Crystal White ~ Orp- 
50 per 15. For further informa- 
T. N. Ross, Nashville, N, C, 
Rocks—Winners of 15 ribbons, 2 
specials, diploma, and medal at 8 shows. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. Cc. 


Berkshires, Mammoth Bronze 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
sale. Oak Grove Stock Farm, 

My Single Comb White 
Leghorns win, lay and pay. Eggs, 
$3 per fifteen. Ss. D. Mathias, 
2.0 





Cockerels for 
Mineral, Va 


$2 and 
Columbia, 








Poultry for Sale—Mammoth 
turkeys. Light Brahma chickens, 
A, Bame, Salisbury, N. C., 


Pure-bred 
Bronze 
Mrs. J. 
No. 3. 


Fine Blue Andalusians—W hite 
Black Spanish and Silver 
burgs; eggs, $1.50. H. 
Tenn, 





Faced 
Spangled Ham- 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, 











Six Pure White Indian Runner Ducks, 2 
Drakcs—Jefferson strain. Lay white eggs. 
$2 each, or lot for $15. W. W. Stuart, Old 
Fort, N. C. 

Comb Rhode 
tion strain. 





Island 
Eggs, $1 per 15, or 


Single 
ment Sti 





$1.75 per 30. Mrs. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, 
N. C., Route 4. 

Silver Campines, . Black Minorcas, ~ White 
Orpingtons, Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, 


specialty. Lowe’s Poultry 
North Carolina, 


Farm, Burlington, 











Few Fine Mammoth Bronze Toms—Nine 
months old, Prices reasonable, Eggs, 30 
cents each, Mrs. Frederick Taylor, Vass, 
North Carolina, 

Raise White Leghorns—They e the most 
profitable; 10 purebred Vhite Leghorn 
roosters, $1.15. Write Miss Ella Phillips, 


Cameron, N, c. 








Hall Plants for 
Orange Heights, 
30x H, Orange 


For this Se ason—Nancy 
Sale—$1.50 per 1,000, f.o.b. 
Fla. L, H. Hall, P. O. 
Heights, Fila. 

Comb Reds— 
$1.50 and 

Kerners- 


Beauty” Single 
blue ribbon winners, 
Carlton’s Red Yards, 


“Carolina 
Eggs from 
$2.50 per big 
ville, N, 


Maple ton Farms are offering excellent ‘200 
egg strain’ White Leghorns, and Barred 
Rocks, Prices right. J. A. Groome, Pro- 
prietor, Gre 2€ nsboro, x, < 








regis- 
hands 
i od 


“se ll a 
one, 15 


For Sale “at 
tered Kentucky 


“Sacrifice—Must_ 
Jack, a good 














high, weight 850 pounds and sure, i, 
Latham, Bellhaven, N. C. : 
Eggs—From some the best B slac ko Ww rhite, 
Buff Orpingtons, tose Comb Reds, White 
Wvyandoites in State, $2.50, 15, delivered. 
|} L. H. Phillips, Newto i. Cc, 
Royal "Golden Wyandott s-—Winners New | 
York, Allentown, Hagerstown, Washington. 


Circulars and mating lists on 
D. Gaskins, Warrenton, Va, 


demand, F. 











Irom 


Eggs for Hatching- the best in the 
South, Barred, Buff, White, and Partridg« 
Plymouth Rocks. My birds win wherever 


shown, _C. McLaurin, 


White 
Charlotte, 


Dillon, S. C. 


Wyandottes—Blue ribbon 
Raleigh, Statesville, 


Spar 


Morganton, Shelby. Hens, pullets, 
sale... Frank Hamrick, She Iby, n. <. 
Eggs from free range, winter laying 
Comb White Leghorns, 75 cents, 
100; $35.00 1000; White Holland turkeys, 20 
cents each, George Moss, Guinea, Va. 
Orpingtons—Large st, pre ttiest, best chick- 
ens; fine layers. Special sale. Utility cock- 
erels, White, $2 to $5; Black or Buff, $3 to 
$7. Woman's oO ollege Meridian, Miss. 
Pees for Hatching—From prize winning 





White Wyandottes, $1.50 per 15; $2. 
30; utility flock, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. 
chicks, $10 per 100. R. S, Somerville, 
ells, Va, 


Kelle rstrass 
Eggs for sale 


50 per 


Mitch- 





Crystal White Orpingtons— 
from large, vigorous, heavy- 
| laying stock, direct from Kellerstrass Farms. 
E. W. Bellinger, 628 Pickens St., Columbia, 
South Carolina, 


| ory, N. 





| Blue 





Turkeys and | 


Orpingtons and 


Route | 


teds—Experi- | 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred 
winter layers. Stock $2 up. 
by post. Utility yards, $1.50; 
pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry 
North Carolina, 

Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, 
pintons, Owens strain. 

Cc. 


for 
Eges delivered 
special mated 
Yards, Elkin, 


Old 
white 
White Or- 
J. A. Lentz, Hick- 





Single 
to get eggs or 
Comb Reds; one 
erels for sale, 
Cy. Boute 2. 

My Buff Orpingtons 
cockerel, first pullet, 
1913; eggs, $2 to $5 
winnings and mating 
Cherrydale, Va. 

Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.50 “per 
sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White Wyan- 


Comb doubt” 


Reds—When in 
winners, try Borders Si: . 
pen and a few good cock- 
John L. Borders, Shelby, N, 








won first coc ock, 
Virginia State 
per setting. 

tet, J. 


first 
Fair, 
Send for 
Forrest, 





dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs, 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 








Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Five to 
fifteen dollars a trio. Eggs, one to five dol- 
lars for fifteen. Indian Runner ducks, four 
dollars a trio. Eggs, $1.25 for twelve. Ar- 
meega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C, 

~ Egg :s—From direct descendants "Aldrich 


Ribbon winners. 
$5; extra fine 
utility stock, $1. 


White Orpingtons, 15, 
Kellerstrass Whites, $2.50; 

You do well to patronize 
W. S. Stansell, Easley, S. C., Route 6. 


Buy From the Man Who Knows—Fifteen 
years a breeder. Buff Orpingtons and Bar- 
red Rocks, the great winter layers, Eggs, 
$3 to $5 per sitting. Satisfaction a 





| Chasadella Poultry Farm, Sanford, N, 





~ Exhibition and Utility ‘Stock and | ao 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mgr.. Darlington, S. C. 


Baby Single Comb Buff Orping- 
tons exclusively. We offer day-old chicks 
from superb parent stock, for delivery from 
February to May, 12 chicks for $3. Cata- 
logue. North State Poultry Yards, Box 197, 
Spray, N. C, 











Eggs! Eggs! — From 
White Leghorns that win silver cups and 
blue ribbons. Also prize winning Single 
Comb Black Orpingtons. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Elm City Poultry Yard, Elm City, 
North Carolina. 


Comb Black Minorcas, Crystal 
Orpingtons—That lay and pay; good 


the Single Comb 





Single 
White 


stock, $2 each; eggs from prize winners $3 
per 15; from utility, $1.50.per 15; eggs to 
hatch for broilers, $8 per 100. Show Bird 
Farm, Register, Ga. 





“Cook Strain” Single Comb Buff Orping- 





tons Exclusively season, but 
always a low price for quality of birds kept. 
Eggs, $1.50-$8; stock, $2-$5 If you want 


good stock write Miss Julia ‘Jones, 


ville, N. Cc 


Tobacco- 





Cockerels—Good 
pen; White and 


enough for any breeding 
Buff Orpingtons; White, 
Buff and Brown Leghorns; Barred Rocks, 
Black Minorcas, $3 each; few show birds, 
$7.50 to $20 each. College View Farm, Col- 
lege Park, Ga. 

Eggs—from all the best 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, Single 
Island Reds, Black Minorcas, 
Buff Orpingtons, Anconas, White 
and White Indian Runner ducks, 
geese, $1.50 to $10 per setting. Also stock 
of above breeds. Visitors invited. College 
View Farm, College Park, Ga 








strains White, 
Barred Rocks, 
Comb Rhode 
White and 
and Fawn 
Toulouse 


Twenty Thousand | “Dollars Invested in sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorns and White Run- 
ner Ducks. Fifteen hundred breeders. Hatch- 
ing eggs shipped promptly upon receipt of 
order and are never over two days old when 
sent out, Day-old chicks in any quantity 
after February first. Prices lowest and 
nothing better to be had. We guarantee to 
please you in every sale or _ transaction. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Box 400, 
Mulga, Ga, 





INCUBATORS 
Incubators—Good as. 
overstocked. Woman's 

Miss, 


new, reduced prices, 
College, Meridian, 





For Sale at a Bargain—One Chatham 

















Incubator, or will exchange for good stock; 
one pair Rose Comb White 3antams for 
sale. Spicer & King, Folkstone, N. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS. | 
BEANS. 
Prolific Black Soy Beans—$2, f.o.b. J. W. 


Poyner, Moyock, N. C. 





Soy Beans— 
Lake Land- 


Yellew 
McClaud, 


Good Stock Mammoth 
$1.75 f.o.b, here. R. 
ing, N. C, 





Mammoth “Yellow 
el. Early Holley 
J. B, Cahoon, 


~ Velvet Beans—Our new 
seed now ready, $2.50 per 
ed and tested. Sample if desired. H. M. 
Te aylor, Seed Grower, _Lloyd, Florida. 

For 


Sale—New crop, ~ sound Ivet_ “beans, 
25 per bushel; 10 or more at $2. 75 tons 
choice peavine hay. 1,500 bushels shelled 
corn. Baled rye straw. Rudolph Herold, 
Miccosukee, Fla 
¥ okohame iT 
in cultivation. 
where main crop 
corn are grown. 
$10; peck $ 
Ala., Route 


Beans—$1.75 bush- 
$2.25. Write to, 
Cc. 


Soja 
Brook, 
Columbia, N. 





crop velvet beans 
bushel, Reclean- 


Vv 








variety 





Velvet Beans—Earliest 
Will ripen full crop any- 
Southern varieties of field 
Very prolific. Bushel, 
Cc. Young, Georgiana, 








CABBAGE, 
Cabbage Plants—All varieties, $1 per 

sand, A, W. Perry, Yonges Island, S. Cro 
Frost-Proof ( Cabba ge Plants—75 5 cents per 

1,000. W. W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. ©. 





thou- 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
$1 per thousand. Southeastern Plant C0» 
Young's Island, S. C., R. F. D. 1. J 

Frost Proof Cabbage ~ Plants—$1. 25 per 
thousand, Five thousand and over, $1. Ern- 
est W. King, Young’s Island, S. Cc. 


Frost- pr oof Cabbage Pls ints—All v raricties. 
Large and stocky, 90c per thousand. Thee 
thousand or more 75c. By mail 30c 3 
=. oe 


Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. 

















Saturday, February 7, 1914.] 








Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—60c for 500; $1 for 1,000; 





$4 for 5,000; you pay express. 30c per 100 
by parcel post, Thomasville Baptist Orphan- 
ag rhomé sville, N. c . 





ly Jerecy end. Charleston W akefie ld | 


Cabbage Plants—15 cents per hundred; $1 
thousand; $4 per five thousand; $7.50 per 
thousand; 30 cents per hundred by par- 
st. Thomasville Baptist Orphanage, 
ville , N. C, 

















‘abbage Plants — Open- air grown and 
-proof. Guaranteed. Varieties: Early 
y Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. 
Prices: 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Ready 
now. M. M. Bagwell, Piedmont, S. C. Route 
No. 1. Successor of Simpson, 





CORN. 5 
ced ¢ ( Sorn—W. hite and yellow prolific corn 
‘ T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. 








Boone County Two-Ear Sudpatech Corn— 
$2 per bushel. J, A. Ridout, Route 2, Man- | 
son, N, C. 

Ty proved White Currituck Corn—Field se- 
lected B. P. Bass, Connelly Springs, N. C, 


Route 4. 

“jxeenan Long Staple Cotton Seed—One 
dollar per bushel, A. F. Newton, Kings 
Mountain, N. i 





Roone County (Twin Variety) Seed Corn— | 


Three thousand bushels off 25 acres, Locust 
Hill Stock Farm, _Culpepe r, , Va. 
i “Lofton’s Prize Winner” » aele scted prolific 
seed corn, $2.50 per bushel, F. O. B. Charies- 





ton, S. C. Lofton & Dawsey, Lofton, S. C. 
DeKays’ two-ear prize winning, heavy 
yielding gest for the South. First 
and second ten ears, Camden, 19138. Seed 
carefully selected by the originator. Write 


for prices. Rose mary Farm, — Camden, § Ss. C. 
‘a ° — 


Seed Cor n—Highe st quality. and te est. 
Hall's Improved Ensilage, also Hall's Mam- 
moth White and Boone County; carefully 
selected, graded and shipped on approval, 





$1.75 bushel, Ww. E. Hall, (Grower), 
Mechumg River, Va, 
COTTON. 





For . Sale—A Limited Quantity of Selected, 
Pure Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, 8. ’ 





“Webber and Keenan selected staple seed, 
dollar bushel. . Will exchange for Cleveland 
Big Boll. T. L. Cannon, Hartsville, S. C. 

ity Covington- 
Toole seed. Proof against black root or wilt, 
$1.50 for 30 pounds. D. P. & W. H. Arm- 
strong, Drifton, Fila. 








Early Se lected Cleveland Cotton Seed— 
Free from disease, $1.50 bushel while they 
last. Trice, $2. Selected two-eared corn, 
$1 pe Ww. L. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 





For Salie—Limited supply of Hite’s Im- 
proved Toole Cotton ponies Wilt resistant, 
early, prolific, 40 per cent lint. One dollar 
per bushel. J. G. Dean, Dawson, Ga. 








Toole’s Pure, ‘Early, Prolific Cotton Seed— 
Fruits heavily. Wilt-resistant. Holds record 
line production. Supply limited. Write now 
for sample and prices. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 

Perry’s Improved Cotton Seed—Proved to 
be best of 31 varieties tested at Raleigh Ex- 
priment Station. Makes 40 to 42 per cent 
lint Early and very prolific; bolls medium; 
small seed; no disease; only seed grown on 
my farm For sale, price, $1.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Raleigh, Miley Perry, Raleigh, N. c. 

For Sale—Sea Island cotton seed. Care- 
fully selected and well bred; immune to cot- 


ton wilt and black rot. Also upland long 
staple, bred to resist cotton wilt. , Allen, 
Keenan and Hartsville. Special prices to 


members of the Farmers’ Union. Write for 
particulars, J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto 
Island, S. Cc, 








Pure Bred See am Cottonseed, 
tant to Anthracnose. Scientifically 
originated and developed by Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. My seed stock ob- 
tained from them, and grown in co-opera- 
tion with them, Early, vigorous, large boll, 
heavy linting. Under five bushels, $1.50; five 
to ten bushels, $1.25; ten bushels or more, 
$1. Jarman Farm, L. W. Jarman, Box P, 
Porterdale, Ga, 





LESPEDEZA 


aes spedeza | Recleaned Seed for Sale—$3.5 50 
per bushel. C. M, Barrow, Wilcox, La. 


PEAS. 


For Sale—Mixed cowpeas, Hall & Moore, 
Greenville, N. @. 














Wanted—To buy cowpeas of all varieties. 
Mail samples. Z. M. L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, 
N. ¢. 


Cow pez as “Wa ante :d—100_ bushe! ls, Is, Black ks p pre- 
ferred. Shields Commissary, Scotland Neck, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—300 bushels of Whippoorwill, 
3alock and Unknown peas, at $3 per bushel. 
Cash must accompany orders. G. T, Sutton, 
Calypso, N. C. 





Cow Peas—I we ant tani buy a car of straight 
or mixed peas for prompt shipment. Will 
pay draft from responsible party. J. T. 
Walker, Memphis, Tenn. 


POTATOES. 





> t Potato Plants—Leading varletic s. 





Prof. Waughtel, Uptonville, 








rs’ Early, Pumpkin Yam, and 
$1.25 per bushel. Free catalog. 
ly Seed & Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy 










Ha ence, Norton Yam, and Sugar 
Yar er 1,000. Orders booked for de- 
pos ver cent. Wm. Macklin, Dins- 
Ir 

t Potatoes—Early Triumph, heartiest, 
earliest, best producer, best keeper, best 
qua profitable. Discovered how to 
ke and raise them best Seed, $1.50 
p Write for circular, Woman's 
College, Meridian, M 











~ s 
¢ Potatoes ‘for Sale—Eating size and 
Seed: Nancy Hall Yams, Haymans, and Red 
Potatoes, grown in Carteret County, the fam- 


to Sam Leffers Co., Gloucester, N. 





Sweet Potato Slips—I beg to announce to 
all concerned that I am offering for sale this 
season about eight million sweet potato slips, 
i ieti am headquarters | 





, barrels Nancy Hall 
barrels Southern Qu®en 


; safe delivery guar- 


~ STRAW BERRIES. 
be ire lants—Shue kle SS “yar iety, 


Privet “Hedsing 





tor iclivered prices on clo- 
einds of grass seeds. 
. _C. 


pustiuce Plants—$1 





*Tomato—T w elve” 


pooot of this great fact. 


Everybody has to sleep! If you want to 
make sure of restful sleep, send us $10 and | 
secure a famous Restwell 36 pound Feather | 
Bed and receive a six pound pair of pillows. 
Freight on all prepaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
tecd, Fine proposition for agents. Cata- 
logue of bedding supplies free. We have 
pure goose beds at $15 and $18. Turner & 
Cornwell, Dept, 1, Memphis, Tenn., or Dept. 
1, Charlotte, N. C. 











7 a 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for kimself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 


J 


Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. ¢ 


~ Lots, Farms—B. R. MackKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 





“Two Tobacec Farms, ‘for Sale. W. H. Par- 
rish, Coats. N. 


Farms for Sale by ~ Owner—Easy terms. 
Witmer, Nottoway, Va, 


Guilford County. Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





Small Improved Cotton Farm—At a bar- 
c. 


gain. Box 293, Coats, N, 














Come to Georgia. ‘and Buy Our Farm—We 
pay transportation. Brewster Lumber Co., 
Sav annah, Ga, 














For Sale—Famous old farm, 211 acres, 70 
acres bottom; good buildings. S. C. Williams, 
Yadkinville, N. C, 

““Wanted—To hear from owner who has 
good farm for sale. Send description and 

». Northwestern Business Agency, Minne- 










O ~ Sale—167 acres, best improved farm 
between Atlanta and Birmingham. Good 
marke t. Write J. W. Wylie, Fruithurst, Ala. 


~ Farms _ Ww ‘anted—We have direct buyers. 


Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help buy- 
ers locate desirable property free. American 


Investment Association, 91 Palace Bildg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
roses, ornamental, 
i Smith Bros. Dept. 








Hovesradion sets. 


Ask for price list. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, a 








Onion Plants—$1 








and sold at our farm. Write | 
for loans circular, Samples, prices. Him- 


melberger & Harrison Lumber Co., Zacharay, 





~ Sale—Seedling pecan 
Pedigreed Webber 








~Macklin’s Plants—Cabba ge, 


Field Seeds and 
Seed Store—Eng- 


8; Bags bier ig Tom 





~ We Are 0 ‘adquarter rs ‘for yi dp rior  Seods— 
Tested and true. 


and germination. 


Diggs & Beadles 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PRADA AAAADRAAAAAAAAAN 


Renner 
Se poe) sh ine ar 








touch Sypeewea, a 
Sapdinnatitn crausde by 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 


school if you want ‘to ) secure a ‘good position. 





Positions secured, 
Spence’s Business School, 
mc 


Farmers Wanted—In the Alfalfa Center of 
the Southeast. Five cuttings per season, 
local market, price $25 per ton. Write for 
buHetin. Soil adapted to all crops, Can. rent 
or buy on easy terms. Chamber -of Com- 
merce, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Farms on Credit—Let us sell 3 you a small 
farm on credit. No money down. Cotton 
planted in June here makes large yield. 
Write for particulars. Farmers Land, Loan 
& Title Co., 311-12 Davis Exchange Bank 
Building, Albany, Ga, 


“Por Sale—In the heart of Southside Vir- 
ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State. 
Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
cording to location and improvements, , Good 
grain, grass, and stock propositions, For 
particulars, w rite Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 








Virginia Farms—If you want a grain, 
grass and stock farm; tobacco farm; cotton 


* | farm; or a combination farm, we advise 


that you do not buy until you have seen 
what we have to offer. Splendid grade of 
land at reasonable price. Write for desecrip- 
tive catalog. . Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Va. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In ~ Wayne. County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables: and 





fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 | 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cagh, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, } Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 











“900 Acre @ Farm for § Sale—Vir¢g ginia, Nor- 
folk County location, One mile from rail- 
road and 21 miles from Norfolk. 700 acres 
under cultivation, balance woodland. Sus- 
ceptible to sub-division. Good two-story 


house and out buildings; several tenement | 


houses. Fertile soil that will produce 15 
barrels of corn per acre. Water and climatic 
conditions the very best. Price as a whole 
$30 per acre. Terms reasonable. Address 
W. W. Robertson & Co., Norfolk, _Va 


We have several good and "attractive 
homes especially adapted to the growth of 
fine bright tebaceo, also grain, grass and 
stock raising at from $15 to $35 per acre, 
good, easy terms, with good improvements, 
which in a good many cases are worth the 
price of the entire property. We have an ex- 
ceptionally fine climate, good pure water and 
good fertile soil; good crops are always cer- 
tain. Get our new illustrated catalogue, and 
see what our section has to offer you. There 
is no better place on earth to live or to in- 





vest your money. Write today. The Realty | 


Co. of Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 





Secholarship—Positions 
Business College, 
_MISCELLA NEOU S. 


‘Breeders! ee rinte id 











Seed crop a failure last fall. I 


Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Tri- | 





Po of finest breed- 


back guarantee, 
A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 





ous sweet potato section. Write for prices 
Cc. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Send 












will send you this high-grade 

hollow ground razor on 10 days 

free trial: Shave with it as often as 

you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 

$1.50 for yA fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
OLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 

Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 


FARMERS 


Keith’s Phosphate Lime has no equal 
as soil builder and fruiter. Some of the 





best farmers have used it each year for | 


the last12 years. Pricereduced. Send 
orders to 


B. F. KEITH COMPANY, 


Wilmington, N.C. 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 77, Cleveland, Tenn 


OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
true to name. Asparagus 
roots. Seed corn with a 


potatoes. Write today for i ree 
Worth dollars. JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 



































‘POLAND-CHINAS. 


If you mean business and want a 
good Poland-China pig, a bred gilt, 
a bred sow or a serviceable boar 
and are willing to pay a reasonable 
price, write me at once stating your 
wants and I will give accurate de- 
scription of what I have to offer. 
Hogs in the markets are steadily ad- 
vancing; nothing pays better than 
to raise good hogs at prevailing 
prices. 

Can furnish White Leghorn and 
Buff Orpington eggs at $1.50 for 15 
or $2.50 for 30, #ll select and packed 
in safety shipping boxes. These 
are from better stock than is usually 
sold at the price. 


“GET THE PURE-BRED HABIT.” 


Address H. L. CURRIE, Browns- 
ville, Tenn. 






Fhe Victor or Victrola of 
your choice with six double- 
face records (12 pieces to play) on free 
trial. Send no moncy, make no deposit. 
Select from my complete catalog;. send Mst'to" 
me and I will send you your selection for free 
trial. Then, if you decide to’ keep it, buy on 


My Easy Payment 
As little as: $2.00 a month will ‘pay for one. 
No interest—no premium to pay If, after 
the trial you decide you don’t Want it, just 
send it backat my expense. Write today 
for my complete illustrated catalog. Sent free. 
Peter Goodwin, Pres., 
PETER GOODWIN MERCANTILE Co. 
Victor and Victrola Distributors 
269 Century Bidg., St. Louis, 

















WHITE AND FAWN 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


The Greatest Layers on Earth. 








The egg machine. Fine, 
large White eggs: Good 
flavor. Eggs for hatching, 
13 for $2.00. 


W. McD. Westbrook, 

















Chester, S. C. 


a 


Send us your name | 
and address with 10 | 
cents for postage, and we | 





Indian Games Cheap. 
For a short time $2 to $5 each. 


EGGS 
Booked now at $2 to $3. 
Pit Games at same price? 


C. S. RYAN, Winsten-Salem, N. C 





— ey 
Single Comb Buff Orpington 





Came from the Martz and 
American Strain, and the er. 
strain from England. : = 


MRS. L. L. MANRY, 


ELM GROVE FARM, 
COURTLAND, va. 














MISS MATTIE MILLER, - 


Ss. C. Black Minorcas and White 


Runner Ducks 
Good birds. Good layers. Good values. 





Spangler’s Buckeyes. 


W. G. Spangler. 


Send for mating list. 
R 8, Shelby, N. C. 


Member American Buckeye Club. 








°'y FISH BITE 


like hungry wolves any season if 
ou bait with Magie Fish Lure. Best 


kinds of fish. poons you Busy ivy Hing 
them out. Write to-day and pet a bo 

to help introduce it. Agents ok 
JF, ne Dept. § St.Louis, Mo 








GRINDS FEED, PUMPS ware 




















Mt. Ulla, N.C. 


Eggs that will hatch 
e icks that will grow. 


ait ever discovered: for attracting all 
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“HUBER “FIFTEEN -THIRTY” 
‘FARMER’S GAS TRACTOR 


aie ies 


eet 


A! TWO-CYLINDER opposed engine. 
Uses gasoline or kerosene.  Out- 
fit. is the lightest for power pro- 
duced. 
Get the most profit and pleasure out 
of your farming by using one of these 
Tractors. You will save on expense, 
and do your work better and quicker. 


Ask for descriptive literature. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO., 


652 Center St., MARION, OHIO. 

















Read the advertisements in this issue 


The Jucklins 


(Continued from page 26) 


thing against you, but she didn’t. 
She said that you were a smart man 
— a distinguished-looking man, and 
that she liked you ever so much. At 
first I was pleased, but a second after- 
ward I was jealous of you, Bill. Did 
you ever see as blamed a fool as I 
am? But I didn’t hate you, Bill. 
No, my heart was warm toward -you 
even while she was praising you-—— 
even while I was jealous. I again 
asked her what she thought of Dan 
Stuart, and she looked up at me and 
wanted to know if I knew what he 
thought of her. I told her that ev- 
erybody loved her, and I didn’t sup- 
pose he was mean enough not to love 
her. She said she knew people that 
didn’t love her, and I told her that if 
she would show them to me I would 


















Make the 







him ee? you 
oR off his win' 








look better, res 


and Eager for Werk 


sweat and dirt. He’ more 
ter service in every oan, Don’t 


The Stewart Ball Bearin 
Clippi 


the machine that turns easier, c! 


: ; 3 \ . f} sharp lon, ~¥ 
; © PN : : ¥ hard and 
‘ bar. Gente e protected and 


Horse Glad 


saa a 


! 
i $ 
miuracermmares OR TS 7 D0 
r an give you bet. . Get one from 
uy any but your dealer 
g ey 
ng Machine “a 






























637 FARGO sT., BATAVIA, ILL. 


MAKE GOOD 


s@ Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Gas Engines, 
Grinders, Manure Spreaders, Feed 
Cutters and Wind Mills 


Send today for booklet giving full information regarding 
these labor-saving, money-making machines Mailed Free 





CORD- 

yo a Be88 
AN 

(Portable 





sine Engine) 


—7SAWS 









































22a down manure under the surface. 


and compac ed bed covered 
witha Moisture holding mulch. 
Sold by all John Deere dealers. 
For descriptive literature write— 


en [No] i 
+38 


This is a practical every day time-, 
and money-saver. 


Whe Hoe, 
































all garden seeds in drills or in hills, 














[No. 16 | Planet Je 
Single 
Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator, Rake 
Sand Plow 












































The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made. It is light, handy, effective, and 
adapted to use by ‘man, woman, or child. 
Has leaf guard for close work, and a dura- 
ble steel frame. Can be adjusted to hoe 
both sides of small plants at one time. 










































You can do it with the Acme Pulverizing Harrow, light in draft, 
leaving soil in de¢¢er condition than other harrows do. 


ACME Pulverizing Eatow 


cuts under and pulverizes the soil to the plowed depth. 
Thoroughly works the whole seed bed, leaving plowed 


* It cuts, turns and levels the soil, crushes clods and 
lumps, one operation. Gives the seed a pulverized 





Planet JrCom- 
[No.4 | bined Hill and 
Seeder, 


pe boon and 


labor-, 
It combines in a single 
implement a capital seeder, an admirable sin- 
gle wheel hoe, furrower, wheel cultivator, and 
arapid and efficient wheel garden plow. Sows 








The implements that make 
your money grow. They in- 
crease crop profits by their de- 
cided cut-down in time- and 
labor-expense Light, strong, 
fully guaranteed. For all re- 
quirements, $2 to $100. 
FREE cnisiosue dessribes 60 ime 
plements including cotton and corn 


cultivators, seeders, wheel-hoes, etc. 
Write for it today. 


S L ALLEN & CO 


Box 1107B Philadelphf a 


and 











Can be 


Planet Jr 
Pivot- 
Wheel 
Riding 

Cultivator, 


No.9] 4; 


butt their heads together for being 
such idiots. 


We were now almost within sight | 


of the General’s home and I was not 
getting along very fast. I was de- 
termined to make a break. We were 
on a hill where the trees were tall, 
almost overlapping the road. To the 
right ran a path through the briars, 
a nearer way home. I asked her to 
wait and she stopped. The sun was 
down and it was almost dark. And 
it was then that I told her that I 
loved her. 
or what I said, but I know that I was 
down in the dust at her feet. She 
stood there, pale and _ trembling, 
locking around as if she would cail 
for help. I asked her to marry me, 
and she laughed, Bill—laughed at me 
and darted down the path. Then I 
went into the woods and roamed 
about I don’t know where; and that 
is the reason that I wasn’t at the 
gathering tonight. I’m bruised and 
crippled, Bill—my heart is sore, but 
I want to tell you that when she’s 


| standing on the floor with that fel- 


low Stuart, with the. preacher in 
front of her, I’ll be there, putting in 
my plea. I won’t give up as long as 
there is a fighting chance left. Don’t 
say a word about it. Forgive me for 
dragging you off down here. God 
knows you’ve got a deep trouble of 
your own. And I wish my word 
could settle it—I’d speak it, though 
it might hurt my chances at the Gen- 
eral’s. Well, let’s go to the house.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


UINEA and Chyd, old Lim and 

his wife went to church the next 
day, leaving Alf and me alone. Alf 
held himself in reasonable restraint 
until the old people were gone, and 
then he broke out so violently that I 
feared for his reason. And it was 
mainly my fault, for I read him a 
passionate poem, the outcry of a 
maddened. soul, and he swore that it 
had been written for him, that it} 
was his, and I caught his spirit and 
fancied that he might have written 
it, for I believed then, as I believe 
now, that great things do not come 
from a quiet heart, that quiet hearts 
may criticise, but«that they do not 
create, that genius-is a condition, an 
agony, a tortured John Bunyan. 

I .went to the spring to get a 
bucket of fresh water, and when I 
returned Alf. was nowhere to be 
found. I went out and shouted his 
name, but no answer came back. I 
went out into the woods, walked up 


Planet Jr 
orse Hoe 
Cultivator 


This implement is a great worker in cotton, corn, 
tobacco, potatoes and similar crops. 
hoeing, plowing, cultivating, furrowing, dirting, 
scraping, and laying by. 


Does your 


Has new all-steel wheel, 
fitted with plow and disc attachment, 


Planet Jr 
Double Wheel 
Hice, Cultivator, 
Plow and Rake 


‘ ~~. ee 


A wonderful implement in’ extensive cul- 
tivation of cotton, tobacco, corn, potatoes, 
etc. Light in draft, simple and strong in 
construction and comfortable to ride upon, 


Works rows 28 to 44 inches, and cultivates 
crops until 5 feet high. 


Great for the grower of garden crops from 
drilled seeds. The plow opens furrows for 
manure, seed, etc., and can be reversed for 
covering. The cultivating teeth are adapted 
for deep or shallow work and for marking 
out. Crops can be worked both sides at 
once until 20 inches high. 





I don’t know how I acted | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


{and down the road, but could see 
nothing of him. The shadows fej 
short and the old people and &uineg 
and Chyd returned from church 


» and 
the noontide meal was spread, but 
Alf came not. But save me there 
was no anxiety, as he was wont to 
poke about alone, they said. Even- 


ing, bedtime came. Chyd went home, 
and I went up to my room. I hearg 
the old man locking the smokehouge 
door—heard his wife singing a hymn, 
heard Guinea’s faint footsteps as she 
returned from the gate, whither-she 
went to btd her lover good night, 
and her little feet fell not upon the 
path, but upon my heart. I went to. 
bed, leaving the lamp burning low, 
and was almost asleep when I heard 
Alf on the stairs. He ran into the 
room with both hands pressed against 
his head. I sprang up. He ran to_ 
me and dropped upon his knees at% 
the bed side, dropped and clutched | 
the covering and buried his face in = 
it. I put my arm about ‘him, knelt 
beside him, heard his smothered 
muttering, and put my face against 


his. ‘‘Bill!’’ he gasped in a shiver- 
ing whisper, “Bill, I have _ killed 
him!” 


“Merciful God!” I cried, springing 
back. He reached round, as if to 
draw me down besidé him. ‘‘Hush, 
don’t let them hear down stairs, 
Come here, Bill.’’ 

I lifted him to his feet, turned him 
round’so that I could see his face 
It was horror stricken. “T have 
killed Dan Stuart.” 

He stood with both hands on my 
shoulders looking into my eyes. 

“Wait a minute and I'll tell you, 
It wasn’t altogether my fault. He 
ought to be dead. He tried to kill 
me. I left here without any thought 
of seeing him; didn’t want to see 
him. I went away over yonder into 
the woods. I heard you calling me. 
| Later in the day I came out near the 
| wagon maker’s shop, and several fel- 
lows were sitting there, and I 
stopped to answer a question some- 
body asked me, and pretty soon here 
came Stuart. He grinned at me, but 
this didn’t make me want to kill him. 
Do they hear me down stairs?” 

“Go on, for God’s sake!” I urged. 
“Why did you kill him? Didn’t you 
know— —’’ 

“T knew everything, Bill. 
didn’t want to kill him. TI. turned 
away, and walked up the road, and 
he came along after me on his horse, 
And when we were some distance 
away he made a slighting remark 
about Millie. I wheeled around and 
he snatched out a pistol and pointed 
it at me. I hadn’t a thing, and there 
he was on a horse and with a pistol 
pointed at me. There was not a 
stone, nothing within reach. I was 
cool, I had sense, and I told him that 
he might have his fun, but that I 
would see him again. And when he 
had cursed me and abused me as 
much as he liked he rode away, leav- 
ing me standing there. I ran over to 
| Parker’s and told him that I wanted 
| a pistol to shoot a dog with, and he 
gave it to me. Then I went back to 
the- road and waited. He had gone 
over to the General’s, I thought, and 
I knew that he would come _ back 
| that way. I would make him swal- 

low his words—I knew that he didn’t 
| mean what he said about Millie— 
| knew that he simply wanted to stir 
| me up and have an excuse to kill me. 
So I waited in the road not far from 





But I 








Doc Etheredge’s, waited a long time 
and at last I heard some one coming 
cn a horse. I didn’t hide; I stood 
in the middle of the road. A maa 
| came up, but it wasn’t him; it was 
Etheredge. He spoke to me, asked 


good naturedly why I was standing 
there, and I told him that I was wait- 
ing for a dog that I wanted to kill. 
He turned into the gate, a short dis 


tance off, and I stood there. After @ 
while I heard another horse, and I 
knew his gait—single foot. It was 
Stuart. He was singing and he didn’t 
appear to see me until he was almost 
‘On me. His horse shied. ‘Who is 

he asked, and | told” him. 


(Continued next week.) 
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Saturday, February 7, 1914.] 











Some Letters and Answers 


(Concluded from page 23) 
duct actually sent to that market. In| 
the actual working out of this plan 
of “consigning,” it frequently hap- 
pens that a particular city will re- 
ceive five times as much of a certain 
commodity as it needs, while other 
cities within easy reach of the pro- 
ducing area may be almost entirely 
slighted. The inevitable result is 
that prices drop to about the level of 
transportation charges, first in the 
glutted market and afterward, by a 
sort of economic contagion, in the 
markets of adjacent cities—and this 
in spite of the fact that an equable 
distribution of the entire supply 
among all these cities from the out- 
set, each being furnished in propor- | 
tion to its cohsuming capacity, would | 


have resulted in the maintenance ofa 
me 


price-level profitable to the producer. 
In short, the real and serious evil 
of the plan of ‘“‘consigning’’ is not | 
dishonest commission merchants, but 
glutted markets. 
N. B. WESTCOTT. 


Onley, Va. 





Editorial Comment.—Mr. Westcott 
is connected with the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia Produce Exchange and we 
are glad to give wide publicity to the 
view he sets forth in the above pri- 
vate letter, which we are taking the 
liberty of printing. It should also 
be said that Mr. Westcott on receiv-| 
ing an advance copy of our article in | 
last week’s Progressive Farmer | 
promptly wired (but our paper was | 
already on the press) requesting that | 
the complimentary .reference to him-| 
self be omitted, saying “‘the facts are | 
that the leading officers of the Ex-!| 
change are assisted by a number of 
other young men whose services are 
just as valuable as I have been able 
to make mine.’’ All of which may be 
true, but‘his utterance only makes us 
think the more of Mr. Westcott. One 
error in the article should not pass. 
The types made us refer to the old 
commission allowed buyers as ten 
cents per ‘‘bushel’’ instead of “‘bar- 
rel.”’ 





THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
January 28. 

Cotton. 


Good middling 
Strict middling ... 
Middling 














Flour, Hay and Grain 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 












High grades 5.15 @$5.60 
Lower grades - 4.40@ 4.90 
Corn—No. 2 white ....... ° -95@ .98 
No, S-SNEGR 260050 eos OLE. -.98 
Timothy hay, per ton ......... $22.50 @ $26.00 


Provisions 


Snowdrift shortening ... 6.50 

Compound, tierce basis a we 

Pure lard, tierce basis - 12%c 

Cheese, full cream .... «. 18 Cc 
Meats 

Hams, surgar-cured .......... - 8 @20 c 

Reg. ribs, 40-45 12% @12%Cc 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
. The Cotton Record) 





January 28. 

a» Or an es -- 10% 

Good ordinary .. - 11% 

Low middling . - 12% 

MIGGERE 65-0 sc: - 13% 

Good middling - 138% 
Total sales—bales .....cccccsssescces 9,665 
Cottonseed, car lots, per ton...$28.00@ $29.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton....... 28.0 


.00 
Cottonseed hulls, ton (sacked) 8.00@ 10.00 





NORFOLK COTTON 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
Virginia) 


January 30 
Good middling ...........+000. 13% 
BtViCt MIGGMME 20% vs0'0c'c cmc 13% 
MEAMRDIUREE. (a, aa wielb.e.6.o:h ote wrew aca 13 
Strict low middling ........... 125% 


one quiet. 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


January 28 


Eges—rresh-gathered, per dozen....... 28¢c 
B I ol. 8 ow ath eke aan e-e bas 27c 
utter—Creamery, per pound .......... 35¢ 
DOUMGET svcccccecccsececsees ecccedee 176 
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lertilizers with pers onalit 


ROYSTER'S 
The aame 
jirtictes, He anne cleats Hat for 
29 yeas Rave mace lic 

Ga audard 


F.S.Royster Guano Co. 


Iwanapuucet- Fhe sane 


4 corn flarasim, 
omy Por F 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 


Norfolk, Va.. 
Sold everywhere 

















RICHMOND LIVESTOCK 
(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer., 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
January 26 
Steers—Best, per cwt. 

Medium to good 
Common to fair .. 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 


-50@$8.00 


25 








da 

6. 

» 8. 
Medium to good .. ) 7.00 
Common to fair .. 5.50 
Cows—Best, per cwt 6.25 
Medium to good . 5.50 
Common to fair .. 4.00 
Omen, DEF - OWE ccs keke cveccowes @ 6.25 
OS eerie @ 6.00 
Calves—Extra, per cwt. ........ 00@10.00 
PAGEEEEED 2 occ cbecesenssrcvove : 8.50 
Dairy cows, per head ...........- 30.00 @75.00 
Hogs—Bes, per cwt..........5.5- 9.00 
GOGE = air e< se cre HOS cs 8 oe eUee 8.50@ 8.75 
Sows and stags ....-.-sereees 6.00@ 7.50 
Sheep—Best, per cwt ......++--. 5.00@ 5.50 
Commer tO fal ...cc cece ee 3.00@ 3.50 
DAIODE. «i cactortvoccsrvess ene 5.00@ 8.00 

RICHMOND TOBACCO 

(Report furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 


Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
‘ January 24 
We have had full receipts during the week 
and the market has been strong for all 
grades of tobacco. While the weather has 
been cold and dry during this week it looks 


now like we were going to have a season 
and if that is the case we shall have full 
receipts until the crop has been sold out, as 
the tobacco as a whole, is of a thinner qual- 
ity than last year, there are not so many 
wrappers showing up as might be expected, 


but as our farmers generally hold back their 
best tobaccos to the last we think that 
Wrappers from now on will be more pienti- 
ful. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhvod, Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you fn all progressive 
movements. 








RAWLINGS 
PULVERIZING HARROWS & CULTIVATOR 


SAVES 1 Man 
1 Team 
- 1 Harrow 


It makes a perfect seed bed 
and counteracts droughts, 
because it puts the soil into 
an ideal mulch. 


We mention some of the important 
implements we furnish to the dis- 
criminating buyers, because they 
want the best up-to-date machines. 


Kanawha Wood Pumps, Red Jacket Easy to 
Fix Pumps, Spangler Fertilizer Distributors 
and Lime Spreaders, York Weeders, Roland 
Chilled Plows, Subsoil attachments, Stalk 
Cutters, Feed Cutters, Diverse 
Cultivators, Rude Manure Spreaders, Hock- 
ing Valley Corn Shellers and Cider Mills, 
Ladders, Root’s Bee Hives, Kraus Cultivators, 
American Fence, Duck Asphalt Roofing, Red 
Star Transplanters, Jumbo, Jr., Gasoline 
Engines, etc. 


We have a large variety of machines of sterting merit that are essential to suc- F 
cessful farming and they help to make the farmer’s pocketbook fat. Sold by IN 


dealers. Tell.them or us your needs, but insist on having Rawlings’ goods for 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers, BALTIMORE, MD. 











spike harrows, making a perfect seed bed. 
is a necessity to every farm. 


NET CASH PRICE AT BALTIMORE. 


Sprayers, 

















Resolve now to file away and keep our Reference Special, February 
fourteenth. No farm paper has ever yet issued anything like it. 
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Write For 


My Great 
Book and 


Low Prices 
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Make this your banner profit year! Farm @// your land. Pull out the stumps—plant 


on virgin soil and reap the reward of zzcreased land value and big crops that you won't get 
if you let the stumps stand! 


Get my new free book at once, explaining all the facts and figures about the Hercules All- 
Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—the machine that so many thousands of farmers are making big 
money with throughout the country. 

Let me tell you how you can easily make $100.00 profit for ever 


y $1.00 invested in the Hercules ma- 
chine, not only the first year, but for years and vears to come, , 


ad 5 id 


i 


4 All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller | 


and harvest money crops. The work is easy, quick, safe and sure. Miy 3-Year Guarantee 
The Hercules pulls out the roots and all—no grubbing or plowing 


. If any casting of your Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
“} into snags. 


breaks. Spy snr eee ge peers, he gaa the Fault i R peer Aa the 
. achine’s will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to you. 
“€ “ Puiis An Acre of Stumps A Day There are no conditions to anne Sunt ene® whatever. Any caging See a 
20 0) tly a = j y 
Let-me send you my. free book that. shows what other progres- = — pee waite or isadacie anne breaks by accident or throug 
“— mag alt done gma doing. seed where they wt ‘ 
e biggest stumps in five minutes, clearing an acre o ; 
stumpsaday. See the actual yhotographie illustrations My New Low Prices Beat All 
* — of scenes from many states. Read about Hercules. To the first buyer in each locality Iam making a special price offer 
e this year that is bound to gain the attentionand get hundreds and hun- tr 
Construction dreds of orders from farmers everywhere. I want you to get in on this bargain m 
at once. 


: wie ipived number of these mpenines won't last long at the price 
: % : am making. you write me at once on the coupon 
he Bepcuics 18 “~ a ® boi aca ee power below or on a postal I will reserve one of these ma- 
stump puller made, wul pull any stump, chines until I hear from you whether or not you 
reen tree or hedge without straining or are going to buy. Understand, your request for my 
reaking. It is 60% lighter, and 400% stronger book sy not an a. I nny ae to gor the a - 
’ * - $ ou at once, so that you can rear 16 remarkabie tacts 
than any “‘semi-steel”’ or cast iron ‘puller Zbout the Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump 
made. Don’t be. fooled on names that Puller and how it does such splendid work, making 
*. sound like gentine stee!, Get a big profits for owners everywhere. 
Hercules and be sure. It’s the only 
oS puller with double safety ratchets— Mail Coupon 
% has self-anchoring and stump-an- aah a het P oaks 
choring features and is built low or & postal right “now before ‘you forget, or take 


a down the name and address and write as soon as 
to the ground. you get a minute’s time. Address me personally. 








ae a ts 








Grand Prize Yellow Strand Wire Rope used on HERCULES PULLERS 
It is this Yellow strand wire rope wire rope that is being used by the that will enable Uncle Sam to com- green strand, blue strand, | vr 
that won first prize at St. Louis Expo- U. S. Government at Panama en the plete the canal a whole year bs fore strand or red strand—but a * cia 
sition, proving twic 1 . real important work of building the expected. And it is the Yellow strand strand—don’t forget that—and 
| ng twice as good as next canal. And experts say this Yellow wire rope that is used exclusively on let 
best cable. It is this Yellow strand strand rope is one of the big helps the Hercules 





ny unscrupulous person or come 
Stump Puller—not a pany confuse you, 








